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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  L.  Alonso-Schokel,  “Argument  d’ficriture  et  theologie  biblique  dans 
l’enseignement  theologique,”  N  ouvRevTlieol  81  (4,  ’59)  337-354. 

The  evolution  of  biblical  studies  from  the  patristic  era  when  the  verse-by- 
verse,  theological  and  moral  commentary  prevailed,  through  the  period  of 
medieval  Scholasticism  and  the  preoccupation  with  Hebrew  philology,  to  the 
17th  century  and  the  rise  of  biblical  criticism;  and  the  parallel  development  of 
theological  studies  from  the  Sentences’  generalized  “authority,”  through 
Abelard’s  audacious  innovation  of  the  dialectic  mechanism  of  sic  et  non  and  the 
discovery  of  Aristotle’s  Organon,  to  the  culmination  of  the  disputations  in  the 
summas — both  resulted  in  a  high  degree  of  specialization  which  left  its  mark 
upon  our  manuals  of  theology.  The  vogue  of  theological  controversies  after  the 
Reformation  reduced  the  task  of  the  professional  theologian  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  a  dogma  against  the  heretics,  and  that  of  the  student  to  the 
demonstration  of  a  thesis  as  a  compact  and  pedagogically  sound  method  of 
studying  Christian  doctrine.  Consequently,  Scripture  was  reduced  to  a  thesaurus 
argumentorum,  the  historical  sense  was  diminished,  and  the  historic  process  of 
revelation  became  less  and  less  understood. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  an  idealized  method  of  instruction  is  proposed: 
the  professor  of  dogma  commences  the  course,  delineating  the  directive  lines  of 
approach  and  outlining  the  main  problems  of  the  treatise;  the  OT  professor 
expounds  OT  theology  on  this  point,  followed  by  the  NT  professor  who 
elaborates  the  question  at  greater  length;  the  patrologist  does  his  share  and 
leaves  the  conclusion  of  the  study  to  the  professor  of  dogma.  Thus  between  a 
purely  grammatical  and  textual  exegesis  and  a  doctrinal  theology,  biblical 
theology  can  establish  and  maintain  a  dialogue  that  would  prove  itself  a  true 
remedy  for  a  situation  long  deplored. — S.  B.  M. 

2.  Anon.,  “Schrift  und  Tradition,”  HerdKorr  13  (7,  ’59)  349-353. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  Scripture  and  tradition?  J.  R.  Geiselmann, 
in  Die  miindliche  Vberlieferung,  Beitrdge  sum  Begriff  der  Tradition  (1957) 
123-203,  discusses  this  problem  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  In  his  judgment  the  Council  so  formulated  the  final  decree  as  to 
leave  in  suspense  the  question  whether  there  are  truths  of  faith  which  were 
only  preached  by  the  apostles  and  which  are  in  no  way,  either  implicitly  or 
radically,  contained  in  Scripture.  On  the  other  side,  H.  Lennerz,  “Scriptura 
Sola,”  Gregorianum  40  (1,  ’59)  38-53  [ cf .  §  3-531],  believes  that  the  change  in 
formulation  warrants  no  such  interpretation.  Among  contemporary  Catholic 
theologians  who  consider  the  thesis  concerning  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  de¬ 
batable,  and  therefore  not  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Trent,  must  be  numbered 
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K.  Rahner.  At  the  moment  when  the  Catholic  Church  prepares  for  an  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Council,  this  question  takes  on  a  special  meaning. — E.  J.  K. 

3.  J.  Beumer,  "Katholisches  und  protestantisches  Schriftprinzip  im  Urteil  der 
Trienter  Konzils,”  Scholastik  34  (2,  ’59)  249-258. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  shows  that  Trent  in  its  decree  on 
Scripture  and  tradition  was  concerned  with  the  Protestant  position  and  did  not 
consider  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  tradition.  For  that  reason  the  wording 
of  the  first  draft  and  the  final  form  of  the  decree  do  not  essentially  differ  in 
meaning. — J.  J.  C. 

Cf.  §§  3-14—19,  529—532.  1 

4.  J.  Beumer,  “Der  neutestamentliche  Offenbarungsbegriff  und  seine  Ver- 
wendung  in  der  Apologetik,”  WissWeis  22  (2,  ’59)  92-100. 

There  exist  indisputable  differences  between  the  concepts  of  revelation  in  the 
NT  and  in  apologetics.  But  there  are  also  points  of  agreement  which  can  unite 
the  positive  values  of  both  concepts  of  revelation  without  injuring  the  rights  of 
either.  Apologetics  can  use,  in  its  initial  stages,  the  concept  of  revelation  as  it 
is  found  in  biblical  sources  and  also  pay  more  attention  to  the  positive  and  direct 
consideration  of  the  eschatological  and  Christological  side  of  revelation.  Al¬ 
though  terms  like  “Christ,”  “miracle”  and  “Church”  are  looked  at  in  apologetics 
from  an  external,  visible  viewpoint  and  as  accessible  to  historical  study,  they 
receive  their  full  meaning  only  in  exegesis  and  dogma.  For  instance,  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  proved  in  apologetics  only  as  regards  the  historical 
truth  of  the  miracle,  while  in  biblical  and  dogmatic  theology  the  problem  gets 
a  fuller  and  deeper  treatment  impossible  for  apologetics.  Thus  the  biblical  con¬ 
cept  of  revelation  and  its  usage  in  apologetics  can  be  in  harmony. — G.  K.  K. 

5.  H.  Clavier,  “Les  sens  multiples  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  NovTest 
2  (3-4,  ’58)  185-198. 

Against  the  excesses  and  subjectivity  of  defenders  of  the  multiple  senses  of 
Scripture  the  Reformers  and  Renaissance  scholars  wished  to  uphold  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  dignity  of  the  Bible.  In  their  reaction,  however,  they  favored 
certain  excesses  of  literalism.  And  a  complete  study  of  the  evidence  shows  that  a 
via  media  gives  the  true  picture.  First  of  all,  in  the  use  of  language  a  diversity 
of  meanings  can  hardly  be  avoided,  if  the  author — whether  intentionally  or 
unintentionally — does  not  completely  reveal  his  mind.  Now  there  can  be  motives, 
especially  religious  ones,  for  the  writer  or  speaker  to  conceal  his  meaning  or  to 
make  it  obscure.  This  tendency  may  be  observed  in  the  allegorism  of  Hellenism 
and  early  Christianity  and  in  the  rabbinic  principle  which  sought  to  ferret  out 
the  various  meanings  of  the  text.  Naturally  we  find  evidence  of  multiple  senses 
in  the  NT  writings  which  are  most  akin  to  Alexandrinism  and  to  Philo.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  particularly  has  several  examples:  Cana  (Jn  2:1-11),  the 
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cleansing  of  the  Temple  (2:13-22),  the  prophecy  of  Caiaphas  (11:49-52),  “Ecce 
homo”  (19:5),  the  inscription  on  the  cross  (19:19-22) — in  all  these  verses 
there  are  two  meanings  of  which  the  higher  (and  hidden)  one  is  the  more 
(important. 

Other  examples  of  more  than  one  sense  can  be  found  in  typology  and  in  the 
apocalyptic  genre,  and  Paul  affirms  (2  Cor  3:14-16)  that  the  OT  has  a  meaning 
which  remains  hidden  for  the  Jews  until  they  turn  to  the  Lord.  With  regard  to 
Jesus’  language  we  find  that  He  also  makes  use  of  a  multiple  sense  especially  in 
His  irony  and  in  His  teaching  in  parables.  But  one  observes  also  the  moderation 
in  His  use  of  irony  which  He  employs  only  as  a  means  of  pedagogy;  He  makes 
use  of  parables  only  as  a  natural  picture  to  convey  a  supernatural  truth.  For 
Him  nature  was  a  parable  of  grace. — J.  J.  C. 

6.  N.  F.  S.  Ferre,  “Notes  by  a  Theologian  on  Biblical  Hermeneutics,”  Journ 
BibLit  78  (2,  ’59)  105-114. 

Biblical  hermeneutics  has  three  levels:  those  of  fact,  of  interpretation  and  of 
total  context.  (1)  On  the  level  of  fact,  questions  relating  to  source  materials 
and  authorship  yield  but  a  thin  thread  of  evidence  linking  us  to  the  past. 
(2)  On  the  level  of  interpretation,  we  see  that  man’s  sinfulness,  his  desire  to 
distort,  impedes  the  search  for  truth.  Furthermore,  scholarship  itself  is  impelled, 
among  other  factors,  by  the  psychological  need  to  say  something  new.  And  the 
human  drive  of  over-againstness  pushes  scholarship  deeper  into  conflict. 
Another  cause  of  distortion  is  the  inability  to  understand  the  presuppositions 
of  one’s  own  age.  The  remedies  for  distortion  are  an  effective  worship  of  God, 
an  open-minded  study  of  contemporaries  and  a  study  of  the  history  of  interpre¬ 
tation. 

(3)  The  level  of  total  context  is  of  special  concern  to  the  theologian.  Christ 
is  the  governing  context,  the  presupposition  that  must  underlie  Christian 
hermeneutics.  This  context  of  faith  is  neither  optional  nor  arbitrary,  since  it 
coherently  organizes  our  experience  and  knowledge,  fulfills  our  basic  needs  and 
explains  evil.  Although  the  Christian  context  is  rooted  in  history,  it  can 
transcend  history  by  its  transcendent  protology,  organismic  potential,  existential 
context  and  eschatological  significance. — C.  J.  A. 

7.  D.  Frangipane,  “Alcuni  problemi  di  ispirazione  biblica  e  le  intuizioni  di 
un  filosofo  pagano  (Plutarco),”  RivistBib  7(1,  ’59)  1-24. 

After  passing  in  review  the  various  attempts  to  give  a  philosophical  and 
theological  elaboration  of  the  phenomenon  of  biblical  inspiration,  the  author 
shows  that  the  essential  elements  of  the  modern  theory  based  on  the  notion  of 
instrumentality  are  found  in  the  philosophical  explanation  of  the  Delphic  oracles 
given  by  the  pagan  philosopher  Plutarch  in  his  works  De  defectn  oraculorum 
and  De  Pythiae  oraculis.  No  less  than  modern  theologians,  Plutarch  was  defend¬ 
ing  the  oracles  against  the  rationalists  and  skeptics  of  his  day.  He  states  that 
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the  Pythian  girl  was  an  instrument  in  the  possession  of  the  god,  the  principal 
agent.  The  principal  agent  is  always  the  same;  the  instrument,  i.e.,  the  girl, 
is  not  always  the  same.  This  explains  why  the  external  form  of  the  oracle 
changes.  The  god  does  not  change  the  nature  or  characteristics  of  the  medium, 
but  makes  use  of  her  according  to  her  character,  temperament  and  education. 
These  principles  are  a  foreshadowing  of  the  theories  of  St.  Thomas  and  later 
of  Franzelin.  One  would  ask,  however,  why  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who 
were  familiar  with  Plutarch,  did  not  take  into  account  these  concepts  in  dis¬ 
cussing  biblical  inspiration.  The  answer  is  that  these  pagan  cults  were  most 
often  associated  with  licentiousness ;  Christian  writers  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them  lest  they  compromise  the  faith  itself.  Today  these. preoccupa¬ 
tions  exist  no  longer;  hence  these  intuitions  of  Plutarch  should  have  a  place 
of  honor  in  any  treatise  on  inspiration. — C.  S. 

8.  J.  Gross,  “Ur-  und  Erbstinde  bei  Haimo  von  Auxerre,”  ZeitRelGeist  11 

(1,  ’59)  14-31. 

Haimo,  now  recognized  to  be  the  Haimo  of  Auxerre  and  not  of  Halberstadt, 
has  commentaries  in  Migne,  P.L.  117-118,  on  the  Canticle,  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  which  make  him  one  of  the  chief  exegetes  of  the  9th 
century.  Violent  allegorizing ;  but  on  original  sin  he  follows  Augustine,  though 
with  some  inner  contradictions. — R.  N. 

9.  E.  Haible,  “Zur  Vergegenwartigung  von  Jesu  Wort  in  der  Kirche.  Drei 
Schritte  einer  Theologie  des  Wortes,”  TheolGlaub  49  (2,  ’59)  107-124. 

From  a  consideration  of  1  Cor  2:10-16,  every  Christian  can  be  said  to  have 
the  ability  to  discern  the  word  of  God,  in  view  of  the  sensus  Christi  given  us  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Certain  judgment,  however,  is  given  only  to  Christ’s  Church. 
She  shall  decide,  then,  on  the  canonicity  of  a  book,  on  the  meaning  of  Christ’s 
words,  or  on  the  mode  of  inspiration  itself.  In  this  connection,  many  false  views 
of  inspiration  are  to  be  discarded  for  reasons  given. — J.  L.  G. 

10.  R.  P.  C.  Hanson,  “The  Church  and  Tradition  in  the  Pre-Nicene  Fathers,” 
ScotJ ournTheol  12  (1,  ’59)  21-31. 

The  Church  has  the  right  to  interpret  Scripture  in  matters  doctrinal  but  no 
right  to  supplement  or  modify  it.  In  its  interpretation  the  Church  can  rely  on  no 
fund  of  doctrine  independent  of  Scripture  but  only  on  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  exercise  of  common  sense  and  the  rules  of  logic. — A.  A.  C. 

11.  H.  Holstein,  “La  Revelation  du  Dieu  vivant,”  NouvRevTheol  81  (2,  ’59) 
157-168. 

1  he  Bible  should  be  studied  in  a  scientific  manner  and  interpreted  according 
to  the  rules  of  literary  criticism.  But  how  prove  that  God  has  really  spoken  to 
man?  How  establish  the  reality  of  revelation?  The  answer  is  found  only  in 
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Jesus  Christ,  who  by  His  Incarnation  established  the  objectivity  of  revelation, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  both  immanent  and  transcendent.  For  Christ  speaks 
the  words  of  God  in  human  terms.  This  means  that  the  word  of  God  takes  its 
form  and  expression  according  to  country,  civilization  and  contemporary  culture. 
Furthermore,  it  means  that  to  grasp  the  true  development  of  revelation,  the 
Bible  must  be  studied  as  a  progressive  discipline  pointing  toward  Christ  and 
fashioning  a  people.  Christ  has  committed  this  revelation  to  His  Church  with 
the  duty  to  preserve  its  vitality  and  to  make  it  known  to  men  in  every  age. 
The  message  of  this  revelation  is  God  Himself  and  His  eternal  decrees;  God 
makes  His  inner  mysteries  known  through  His  historical  activities  and 
interventions. — I.  C. 

12.  W.  A.  Irwin,  “A  Still  Small  Voice  .  .  .  Said,  What  Are  You  Doing 
Here?”  JournBibLit  78  (1,  ’59)  1-12. 

This  is  a  critical  survey  of  biblical  study  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author. 
After  praising  the  scholarship  of  the  past  fifty  years,  he  criticizes  some  excesses 
that  have  gone  under  the  name  of  biblical  theory,  especially  in  the  form  of 
typology.  In  particular,  W.  Eichrodt  is  taken  to  task  for  giving  approval  to 
typology.  Typology  relates  only  to  the  correspondence  of  the  central  historic 
realities  of  OT  revelation  to  that  of  the  NT;  it  is  a  way  of  subordinating  biblical 
theology  to  the  service  of  Christian  dogma.  In  reality  it  is  homiletic,  not  a 
hermeneutic  study  of  the  Bible.  But  one  good  has  come  from  Eichrodt:  he  has 
brought  to  focus  the  need  for  a  clarification  of  the  function  and  proper  limits 
of  biblical  scholarship  and  in  particular,  the  relationships  between  the  two 
Testaments  and  of  both  together  to  theological  research.  Eichrodt  sees  the 
culmination  of  OT  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ;  he  says  this  is  where  Christian 
exegesis  differs  from  Jewish.  But  is  this  not  rather  the  difference  between 
Christian  and  Jewish  dogma  and  dogmatic  approach  to  the  Scriptures?  Is 
not  the  Jewish  scholar  as  competent  to  apprehend  truth  as  his  Christian  col¬ 
league  ?  The  biblical  scholar  must  demonstrate  his  conclusions.  When  he  moves 
into  personal  appraisal  he  goes  beyond  his  special  competence.  In  the  essential 
part  of  any  investigation,  where  there  is  evidence  for  an  argued  conclusion, 
there  will  be  no  distinction  between  Jewish  and  Christian  exegesis.  Every 
honest  scholar  must  struggle  against  his  prejudices  and  presuppositions  in  order 
that  he  may  see  the  truth  as  it  is. — R.  J.  M. 

13.  H.  de  Lubac,  “A  propos  de  l’Allegorie  chretienne,”  RechSciRel  47  (1,  ’59) 
5-43. 

The  early  Christian  tradition  of  scriptural  allegorizing  finds  its  primary  ex¬ 
emplar,  not  in  the  Stoic  and  neo-Platonic  allegories  of  the  Olympian  world, 
nor  in  Philonic  exegesis,  but  rather  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  J.  Pepin’s  Mythe 
et  allegoric,  les  origines  grecques  et  les  contestations  judeo-chrctiennes  (1958) 
perpetuates  the  fallacy  of  arguing  from  an  analogy  of  vocabulary  to  an  analogy 
of  thought  between  pagan  and  Christian  authors.  But  the  patristic  tradition 
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consistently  alluded  to  the  Pauline  allcgoria  (Gal  4:24)  to  justify  the  mystical 
exegesis  of  the  OT  as  the  foreshadowing  of  the  NT.  Origen’s  denial  of  the 
apparent  literal  sense  of  some  OT  passages  appears  only  a  denial  of  anthro¬ 
pomorphisms,  not  of  any  historic  reality.  The  proper  parallel  for  the  ancient 
pagan  allegorists  who  denied  any  literal  content  of  their  myths  can  instead  be 
found  in  the  rationalist  critics  of  the  last  century.  Despite  some  far-fetched 
details,  the  Christian  allegorical  tradition  drew  its  central  inspiration  from  the 
unique  historical  fact  of  the  Incarnation. — K.  F.  D. 

14.  R.  G.  Philbin,  “Some  Modern  Protestant  Attitudes  towards  Hermeneu¬ 
tics,”  CathBib Quart  21  (2,  ’59)  115-135. 

The  question  proposed  is  whether  the  historical  defeatism  of  the  form-critical 
school  is  an  assumption  or  a  conclusion  cautiously  and  at  length  established. 
Many  Protestant  scholars  consider  historical  defeatism  in  a  form-critical 
context  to  be  a  mere  assumption.  Jeremias  looks  upon  form-criticism  as  a 
defense  against  those  who  maintain  that  the  historical  Jesus  is  unimportant  for 
Christianity.  While  R.  R.  Niebuhr  traces  the  distinction  between  the  Jesus  of 
history  and  the  Christ  of  faith  to  Kant,  Jeremias  attributes  it  to  Reimarus.  Both 
find  the  distinction  pernicious  although  deeply  rooted  in  recent  Protestant 
theology. 

V.  Taylor  maintains  that  the  Gospels  are  valid  evidence  because  we  have 
sufficient  testimony  of  reliable  eyewitnesses.  T.  W.  Manson  points  up  the 
unanimity  between  Peter  and  Paul  indicated  by  C.  H.  Dodd.  The  acceptability 
of  their  testimony  can  only  be  destroyed  if  we  find  with  Hume  that  what  they 
report  is  incredible,  no  matter  how  worthy  of  belief  the  witnesses  may  be. 
Niebuhr  accepts  the  early  Christian  testimony  because  of  his  theory*  that  all 
events  are  irrational.  M.  Ramsey  is  willing  to  accept  miracles  on  testimony, 
since  he  presupposes  the  biblical  idea  of  God  and  demands  a  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  the  apostles  preached  and  by  which  the  early  Christians  lived. 
H.  H.  Rowley  is  also  willing  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  events  that  are  other¬ 
wise  inexplicable,  nor  will  he  invoke  historical  defeatism  in  order  to  avoid  the 
issue.  Historical  defeatism  in  a  form-critical  context  would  seem  to  be  an 
expedient  whereby  radical  form-critics  come  to  terms  with  Hume’s  axiom. 
—A.  B.  B. 

15.  T.  E.  Pollard,  “The  Exegesis  of  Scripture  and  the  Arian  Controversy,” 
BullJ ohnRylLib  41  (2,  ’59)  414-429. 

The  author  treats  the  exegetical  principles  which  the  Arians  used,  those  which 
Athanasius  employed  in  his  refutation  of  them,  and  those  which  Pseudo- 
Athanasius  used  in  his  refutation  of  Marcellus.  He  concludes  that  “against  the 
Arian  doctrine  supported  by  a  selective  exegesis  of  the  Bible,  Athanasius  sets 
forth  a  Biblical  theology  which  is  firmly  based  on  Scripture  and  derived  from 
an  interpretation  of  Scripture  according  to  clearly  formulated  principles  which, 
in  their  broad  outlines  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  when  he  used  them  against 
the  Arians.” — J.  J.  C. 
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16.  D.  M.  Stanley,  “The  Concept  of  Biblical  Inspiration,”  The  Catholic 
Theological  Society  of  America ,  Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  (’58)  65-89. 

A  discussion  of  recent  Catholic  thought  on  biblical  inspiration  must  include 
the  work  of  P.  Benoit,  J.  Coppens,  K.  Rahner,  B.  Brinkmann.  To  evaluate 
modern  thought  on  this  subject,  we  must  recall,  first,  the  nature  of  the  Bible 
itself,  then  the  meaning  of  the  term  “author,”  and  finally  the  Semitic  notion  of 
“truth.”  (1)  The  critical  approach  to  the  Bible  in  the  19th  century  led  scholars 
to  neglect  its  religious  aspects,  dealing  only  with  its  intellectual  values.  The 
20th-century,  “theological”  view  gives  a  fuller  picture,  whose  validity  has  been 
enhanced  by  archaeology,  ethnology,  psychology.  This  has  also  broadened  the 
Catholic  scholar’s  view  of  inspiration  and  inerrancy,  regarded  by  the  authors  of 
the  classic  treatises  on  the  subject,  a  hundred  years  ago,  from  an  almost 
exclusively  intellectual  viewpoint.  (2)  The  concept  of  “author”  applied  to  God 
and  to  the  inspired  writer  is  a  modern  one  (and  different  from  that  meant  by 
the  ancient  declarations  of  the  Magisterium  in  the  dictum,  Dens  auctor  Sacrae 
Scripturae )  :  it  needs  to  be  made  more  malleable  and  to  be  deepened.  For  the 
analogous  concept  of  authorship  needed  in  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  we  might 
start  from  the  notion  of  self-revelation.  The  Bible  is  primarily  God’s  self¬ 
revelation  ;  but  it  is  also,  secondarily,  the  human  author’s  self-revelation.  Since 
to  be  author  in  a  real  sense,  the  inspired  writer  must  contribute  something  of 
his  own  beyond  his  individual  way  of  expressing  himself  (literary  form),  that 
“something”  is  simply  his  own  response  of  faith  to  the  divine  message  he  has 
received  and  intends  to  write  down.  (3)  To  the  Semite,  truth  is  not  an  abstrac¬ 
tion,  but  a  part  of  life;  it  has  a  religious  connotation  and  belongs  to  the 
existential  order.  The  truth  of  Scripture  is  something  much  more  vital  than 
our  Western  idea  of  “inerrancy”:  testimony  to  the  living  God  demanding  an 
engagement  that  results  in  worship  and  service. 

Benoit’s  principal  contribution  to  the  traditional,  scholastic  view  of  inspiration 
is  his  insistence  on  its  analogous  nature.  The  divine  aid  affects  speculative  and 
practical  judgments  in  different  ways.  Not  every  statement  made  by  an  inspired 
writer  involves  the  teaching  of  religious  truth  with  its  consequent  inerrancy. 
Rahner’s  approach  considers  inspiration  in  the  concrete  historical  processes  in 
which  it  was  given.  The  divine  will  to  found  the  Church  includes  as  an  essential 
constituent  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

There  is  still  room  for  advancing  the  theology  of  inspiration.  The  final  cause 
(Why  did  God  inspire  human  writers?)  needs  investigating.  Once  we  grant, 
e.g.,  that  the  Evangelists  have  put  their  own  interpretation  upon  Jesus’  deeds 
and  logia,  inspiration  would  appear  necessary  to  guarantee  the  validity  of  such 
interpretation.  We  need  to  investigate  the  mediatorial  role  of  the  Church  in 
the  inspiration  of  (at  least)  the  NT.  We  can  learn  more  about  the  criteria 
used  by  the  Church  in  constituting  the  scriptural  canon. — D.  M.  S.  (Author). 
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17.  W.  E.  Ward,  “The  Authority  of  the  Bible/’  RevExp  56  (2,  ’59)  166-177. 

Of  the  three  sources  of  authority  in  Christianity — the  Church,  the  Bible  and 
mysticism — it  is  the  Bible  which  alone  must  determine  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  and  act  as  a  norm  for  the  other  sources. 


Texts  and  Versions 

18.  J.  Albertson,  “An  Application  of  Mathematical  Probability  to  Manuscript 
Discoveries,”  J ournBibLit  78  (2,  ’59)  133-141. 

To  what  extent  does  lack  of  MS  evidence  for  a  given  work  during  a  certain 
period  justify  the  inference  that  this  work  did  not  exist  at  the  time?  For 
example,  among  the  several  MSS  of  sources  for  the  Book  of  Enoch  unearthed  at 
Qumran,  none  refers  to  the  “Parables  of  the  Son  of  Man/’  about  a  third  of  the 
entire  work.  J.  T.  Milik  has  made  the  evaluation,  “This  omission  cannot  be  due 
to  chance,”  and  concluded  that  the  Parables  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  Qumran 
MSS  were  copied.  It  is  worth  while  to  make  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  such 
intuitive  probability  judgments  where  this  is  feasible.  If  the  work  for  which 
MSS  are  lacking  can  be  placed  in  some  meaningful  probability  context  (e.g.,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Parables,  as  part  of  a  larger  unit),  then  reasonable  ante¬ 
cedent  probabilities  can  be  assigned  to  the  following  events:  (1)  the  survival 
of  a  MS,  (2)  the  copying  of  a  MS,  (3)  the  copying  and  survival.  Strong  sim¬ 
plifying  assumptions  are  required,  but  that  is  usual  in  such  applications  of 
probability  theory.  Mathematical  theory  then  enables  us  to  use  the  probabilities 
so  assigned  to  calculate  the  relative  superiority  of  one  hypothesis  (e.g.,  “the 
Parables  did  not  exist”)  over  another  (“they  existed  but  were  not  copied,  or 
were  copied  but  the  MSS  did  not  survive”).  We  can  conclude  that  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  which  assumes  that  the  Parables  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  Qumran  MSS 
were  copied  is  better  as  an  explanation  of  the  MS  distribution  than  is  the 
contradictory  hypothesis. — W.  F. 

19.  C.  H.  Dodd,  “The  Translation  of  the  Bible.  Some  Questions  of  Principle,” 
TimesLitSupp,  Religious  Books  Section  58  (March  20,  ’59)  viii. 

The  general  director  of  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  1961  explains  the  principles  upon  which  the  work  is  being  done.  The 
main  purpose  is  to  be  intelligible  to  the  modern  man,  and  freedom  is  employed 
in  altering  the  construction  of  the  original  where  that  is  necessary  to  make  the 
meaning  intelligible  in  English. — J.  J.  C. 

20.  F.  V.  Filson,  “The  Bodmer  Papyri,”  BibArch  22  (2,  ’59)  48-51. 

A  brief  description  of  the  supplement  to  Papyrus  Bodmer  II,  of  papyrus  III 
which  contains  the  Gospel  of  John  and  Gen  1:1 — 4:2,  and  of  papyrus  V  which 
contains  The  Nativity  of  Mary. 
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21.  K.  Gabris,  “Codex  Maurocordatianus  (III),”  CommViat  1  (4,  ’58) 

258-262. 

[ Cf .  §§  3-313,  535.]  A  discussion  of  the  division  of  the  codex  into  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  into  chapters. 

22.  B.  Gerhardsson,  “Ein  griechisches  Lektionar  in  Uppsala,”  Svensk 
ExegArs  24  (’59)  72-88. 

A  detailed  description  of  Cod.  Gr.  73  in  the  University  library  of  Uppsala, 
which  is  identical  with  the  already  known  Cod.  Kosinitza  202;  this  lectionary 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  Asia  Minor  around  1300. 

23.  P.  Glaue,  “Einige  Stellen,  die  die  Bedeutung  des  Codex  D  charakterisi- 
eren,”  NovTest  2  (3-4,  ’58)  310-315. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  F.  Blass  published  his  study  of  codex  D  especially  in 
Luke  and  Acts,  and  a  minority  of  German  scholars  accepted  his  view  of  the 
importance  of  that  codex.  A  fundamental  defect  in  Blass’s  approach  was  his 
assumption  that  the  same  scribe  wrote  both  codex  D  and  codex  B.  Actually  the 
Grundlage  of  D  represents  the  only  ancient  unedited  text  form,  while  the  text 
form  represented  by  B  has  been  edited,  sometimes  arbitrarily  and  at  other 
times  according  to  clearly  recognizable  principles.  Now  D  in  its  present  form 
was  written  about  A.D.  500,  but  the  underlying  original  was  copied  in  the  2nd 
century,  and  D  therefore  gives  us  much  information  about  the  copying  of  MSS 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  For  example,  D  indicates  that  a  seems  to  have 
been  an  abbreviation  for  ana,  e.g.,  astas  (Mt  10:1),  aptyxas  (Lk  4:17);  and 
thus  one  can  explain  kat-a-thematizein  instead  of  kat-ana-tJiematizein  ( Textus 
Receptus  Mt  26:74).  Another  abbreviation  seems  to  have  been  ant  for  autou, 
antes,  etc.  A  very  interesting  example  occurs  in  Lk  14:5  where  D  reads  pro¬ 
baton,  but  the  scribe  of  B,  wishing  to  better  the  language,  substituted  ois  which 
was  abbreviated  as  is.  This  abbreviation  being  mistaken  for  ys  gave  rise  to 
liyios  in  Sin.  From  the  study  of  these  and  other  examples  one  learns  that 
textual  critcism  needs  to  undo  the  incorrect  editing  manifest  in  codex  B  and 
return  to  the  text  form  found  in  D. — J.  J.  C. 

24.  W.  L.  Grant,  “Neo-Latin  Verse-Translations  of  the  Bible,”  HarvTheol 
Rev  52  (3,  ’59)  205-211. 

A  descriptive  list  of  16th-  and  17th-century  Latin  verse-translations. 

25.  A.  Holter,  “Bibelbevegelsen  i  vart  arhundres  katolisisme  med  saerlig 
hensyn  til  ‘La  Bible  de  Jerusalem’  ”  [The  Biblical  Movement  in  20th- 
Century  Catholicism,  with  Special  Consideration  of  La  Bible  de  Jerusa¬ 
lem’],  NorskT eolT id  59  (4,  ’58)  230-247. 

The  tendency,  still  alive  among  Protestants,  to  consider  the  Catholic  biblical 
movement  as  not  genuine,  subordinating  the  Bible  to  ecclesiastical  aims  by  the 
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use  of  non-scientific  methods,  cannot  be  maintained.  A  closer  consideration  of 
the  principles  followed  by  the  Bible  de  Jerusalem,  for  example,  will  oblige  any¬ 
one  to  disclaim  such  views,  proving  as  it  does  the  readiness  of  the  Church  to 
initiate  the  layfolk  into  all  major  critical  problems. — E.  G. 

26.  A.  Holter,  “Oversettelsen  av  det  Nye  Testamente  1904  og  den  kirkelige 
opinion”  [The  1904  Translation  of  the  NT  and  Church  Opinion],  Norsk 
TeolTid  59  (3,  ’58)  162-178. 

This  translation,  still  in  use  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Norway,  is  shown  to 
be  the  fruit  of  a  compromise:  it  had  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  text  wherein 
even  evident  results  of  recent  textual  criticism  were  suppressed,  for  fear  of  what 
the  reactions  among  the  faithful  would  be. — E.  G. 

27.  B.  M.  Metzger,  “Recent  Discoveries  and  Investigations  of  New  Testament 
Manuscripts,”  JournBibLit  78  (1,  ’59)  13-20. 

Papyrus  Bodmer  II  actually  consists  of  154  pages  because  of  the  erratic 
manner  in  which  the  scribe  began  to  write  in  the  latter  part  of  the  MS.  Papyrus 
Bodmer  III  contains  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  opening  passages  of  Genesis  in 
the  Bohairic  dialect.  Critically  suspect  Jn  5:3b-4  and  7:53 — 8:11  are  not  present. 
The  early  4th-century  Crosby  Codex  is  the  best  preserved  single-quire  codex 
which  has  yet  been  found.  The  MS  contains  Melito’s  treatise  on  the  Passover, 
an  account  of  2  Mac  5:27 — 7:41,  the  text  of  1  Peter,  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Jonah  and  a  portion  of  a  homily.  The  long-lost  commentary  of  Ephraem 
on  Tatian’s  Diatessaron  is  now  identified.  Part  of  the  works  of  Severus  of 
Antioch  and  three  fourths  of  Ephraem’s  commentary  on  the  Diatessaron  were 
discovered  by  C.  Moss  in  a  MS  acquired  by  Chester  Beatty. 

J.  D.  Yoden  is  examining  the  Greek  text  of  Codex  Bezae.  H.  M.  Buck,  Jr., 
reveals  that  the  Johannine  lessons  in  the  Greek  Lectionary  have  their  origin  in 
the  4th  century.  S.  Y.  Rudberg  recently  explained  the  fact  that  finer  and 
smoother  surfaces  of  parchment  resulted  in  a  smaller  difference  in  the  number 
of  letters  on  the  two  sides  of  a  parchment.  B.  M.  Metzger  points  out  that  a 
scribe’s  posture  affects  strict  accuracy.  B.  Hemmerdinger  of  Paris  holds  that 
Evagrius  of  Antioch  is  author  of  the  Euthalian  materials.  Madam  Hemmer- 
dinger-Iliadou  sought  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  works  attributed 
to  St.  Ephraem.  A  document  with  new  sayings  of  Jesus  (the  Gospel  of  Thomas) 
will  doubtless  give  impetus  to  scholarly  research  on  the  Agrapha. — J.  J.  Cr. 

28.  H.  S.  Murphy,  “The  Text  of  Romans  and  1  Corinthians  in  Minuscule  93 
and  the  Text  of  Pamphilus,”  HarvTheolRev  52  (2,  ’59)  119-131. 

1  he  colophon  in  codex  93  professes  to  connect  the  text  with  the  text  of  Pam¬ 
philus.  Since  the  latter  is  uncertain,  all  supposed  witnesses  to  it  must  be  com¬ 
pared  with  93  to  establish  a  provisional  Pamphilian  text.  M  examines  the  texts 
of  Romans  and  1  Corinthians  and  collates  in  two  tables  the  Demoyistratio  Evan - 
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gelica  (Eusebius’  quotations),  D,  X  c,  G,  1739,  1834  and  93  together  with  P46, 
N  ,  A,  B,  C,  K,  P  and  TR. 

Eusebius  and  1739  fall  together  in  26  of  27  variants  from  Romans.  Since 
1739  has  indicated  dependence  on  Origen,  it  would  appear  that  Pamphilus’ 
Romans  would  be  like  that  of  his  predecessor  and  successor.  Codex  93  fails  to 
show  significant  agreement  with  the  earlier  tradition.  (It  is  instructive  that  TR 
evidences  23  of  27  old  readings.) 

Out  of  32  variants  from  1  Corinthians  Eusebius  agrees  with  B  18  in  28,  but 
1739  has  not  been  corrected  to  the  earlier  witness.  M  suspects  Eusebius  again 
as  the  most  reliable  Pamphilian  index.  The  readings  of  93  are  significantly 
variant  and  probably  medieval,  not  corrected  to  Pamphilus.  The  colophon  may 
have  been  copied  from  a  corrected  text,  or  93  may  have  been  corrected  against  a 
revised  Pamphilian  text.  The  confusion  may  be  part  of  the  unresolved  difficulties 
of  the  Euthalian  materials. — J.  A.  W. 

29.  M.-L.  Ramlot,  “La  Bible  en  frangais,”  RevThom  59  (1,  ’59)  101-130. 

The  NT  part  of  the  Bible  de  Jerusalem  is  discussed  on  pp.  114-121. 

30.  H.  M.  Teeple  and  F.  A.  Walker,  “Notes  on  the  Plates  in  Papyrus 
Bodmer  II”  JournBibLit  78  (2,  ’59)  148-152. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  plates  in  Papyrus  Bodmer  II  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  transcription  and  critical  apparatus  and  with  the  citation  of  P66  in  Nestle 
suggests  that  the  original  readings  in  that  MS  have  not  been  adequately  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  cited.  After  proving  several  original  readings  in  each  of  the 
three  plates,  the  authors  conclude  that  further  detailed  study  of  P66  is  essential 
and  that  probably  other  original  readings  in  this  MS  are  yet  to  be  detected. 
Moreover,  at  least  some  of  the  corrected  readings  in  P66  are  the  result  of  chang¬ 
ing  it  to  agree  with  a  different  MS  from  the  exemplar  which  was  the  source  of 
the  original  text  in  P66. — J.  T.  K. 

Cf.  also  §§  2-70,  322,  558;  3-120—123,  374,  604,  618. 

31.  J.  De  Zwaan,  “Harklean  Gleanings  from  Mingana’s  Catalogue,”  NovTest 
2  (3-4,  ’58)  174-184. 

Some  facts  are  given  about  the  Syriac  and  Garshuni  MSS  of  the  Mingana 
Collection. 

NT  General 

32.  A.  Bea,  “Pio  XII  di  s.  m.  e  la  Sacra  Scrittura,”  Biblica  40  (1,  ’59)  1-11. 

A  filial  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Pius  XII  for  his  keen  interest  in  biblical 
studies  and  his  various  activities  to  promote  biblical  studies.  First  and  foremost 
comes  the  encyclical  letter  Divino  afflante  Spiritu  (1943)  which,  no  less  than 
Providentissimus  Deus,  may  be  called  “princeps  studiorum  biblicorum  lex.” 
Then  comes  the  encyclical  Humani  generis  (1950)  wherein  the  inerrancy  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  again  emphatically  asserted  and  the  principles  laid  down  for  a 
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right  explanation  of  the  problems  of  evolution  and  polygenism.  B  mentions  the 
new  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms  made  at  the  express  order  of  the  Pope  and  the 
directives  for  the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  seminaries  and  for  congresses  and 
meetings  of  biblical  associations. — P.  P.  S. 

33.  E.  Best,  “Prophets  and  Preachers/’  ScotJ ournTheol  12  (2,  ’59)  129-150. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  modern  preaching  and  biblical  prophecy? 
(1)  The  OT  prophet  is  characterized  not  by  the  mode  of  his  experience,  nor  by 
inspiration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by  his  threefold  relationship  to  God’s  work 
and  revelation  in  the  past,  present  and  future.  The  preacher  differs  from  the 
OT  prophet  in  that  he  stands  after  Christ  and  not  before ;  his  relationship  to  the 
work  and  revelation  of  God  is  therefore  different.  (2)  The  NT  prophet  dealt 
with  the  prediction  of  future  events,  the  ordering  of  the  Church  and  perhaps 
also  the  reception  of  revelations  which  made  clear  what  was  implicit  in  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Whereas  the  canonical  OT  prophet  participated  in  God’s  plan 
of  redemption,  the  NT  prophet  stands  outside  that  plan.  The  latter  is  not  the 
successor  to  the  canonical  OT  prophet,  but  belongs  rather  to  the  wider  stream  of 
OT  prophecy.  It  is  clear  that  the  preacher  cannot  be  equated  with  the  NT 
prophet  either,  since  he  deals  with  the  proclamation  and  application  of  past  fact. 
— G.  W.  M. 

34.  A.  Blanco,  “El  Antiguo  y  Nuevo  Testamento  ante  la  critica  contempo- 
ranea,”  CultBib  16  (164,  ’59)  1-9. 

In  contrast  to  the  strongly  negative  criticism  of  Wellhausen,  Gunkel  and  more 
recently  Bultmann,  a  number  of  modern  works  on  both  Testaments  have  re- 
affirmed  the  substantial  historicity  of  the  Bible. 

35.  F.  W.  Danker,  “Aids  to  Bible  Study:  Bible  Dictionaries,”  ConcTheolMon 
30  (7,  ’59)  494-502. 

An  historical  and  critical  survey  of  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  of  the  Bible. 

36.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “The  ‘Passover,’  a  Misnomer:  The  Meaning  of  the  Verb 
Pasach  ”  JournTheolStud  10  (1,  ’59)  79-84. 

The  coordinate  use  of  the  verb  pasah  in  Isa  31:5  suggests  that  the  meaning  in 
Exod  12:13,  23,  27  should  be  “protect,”  a  usage  for  which  there  are  hints  in  the 
LNX  and  other  derivative  sources.  The  origin  of  the  meaning  “pass  over” 
perhaps  stemmed  from  the  use  of  pesah  to  cover  the  whole  Exodus,  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  reflected  in  Philo  and  elsewhere. — J.  A.  W. 

37.  N.  J.  McEleney,  “What’s  Happening  to  the  Bible?”  Catholic  World  189 
(1,130/59)  107-112. 

1  hough  meeting  with  disapproval  in  some  quarters,  the  new  biblical  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Church  is  in  accord  with  recent  papal  directives  and  provides  a  fresh 
and  stimulating  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
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38.  D.  G.  Maeso,  “Las  ciencias  del  espiritu  y  la  Sagrada  Escritura,”  CultBib 
16  (165,  ’59)  96-99. 

39.  D.  G.  Maeso,  “Cuestiones  y  problemas  de  la  onomastica  biblica,”  CultBib 
16  (164,  ’59)  18-28. 

A  brief,  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of  names  in  the  Bible  in  relation  to 
linguistics,  history,  exegesis  and  other  disciplines. 

40.  B.  Martin  Sanchez,  “El  Canon  del  Nuevo  Testamento.  Formacion  e 
historia  del  mismo,”  CultBib  16  (165,  ’59)  100-103. 

41.  E.  O'Doherty,  “The  Decrees  of  the  Biblical  Commission,”  AmEcclRe v 
140  (3,  ’59)  188-191. 

A  discussion  of  the  force  of  the  Commission’s  decrees  in  the  light  of  explana¬ 
tions  given  by  its  Secretary,  A.  Miller,  and  Sub-Secretary,  A.  Kleinhans. 

42.  A.  P.  Salom,  “The  Imperatival  Use  of  kina  in  the  New  Testament,” 
AusBibRev  6  (1-4,  ’58)  123-141. 

The  use  of  the  conjunction  hina  was  considerably  enlarged  in  the  Hellenistic 
period.  In  particular,  its  imperatival  use  is  of  value  in  translating  NT  texts 
correctly.  From  passages  in  Epictetus,  the  papyri  and  other  Hellenistic  writings, 
this  use  of  hina  appears  to  be  more  common  than  generally  believed.  This  fact 
throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  some  disputed  texts,  especially  Mk  5:23;  2  Cor 
8:7;  Eph  5:33;  1  Cor  7:29;  Mk  2:10;  1  Cor  16:15  f.;  Mk  *12:19;  Mt  20:33; 
2  Cor  10:9.— W.  J.  D. 

43.  R.  B.  Y.  Scott,  “Weights  and  Measures  of  The  Bible,”  BibArch  22  (2, 
’59)  22-40. 

An  attempt  to  define  the  measures  used  in  both  OT  and  NT  with  a  critical 
evaluation  of  the  literary  and  archaeological  evidence. 

44.  K.  S.  Wuest,  “Four  Greek  Words  for  Love,”  BibSac  116  (463,  ’59) 

241-248. 

A  study  of  the  words  eran,  stergein,  philein  and  agapan,  and  their  use  in  the 

NT. 

GOSPELS  —  ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

45.  J.  Blinzler,  “Qumran-Kalender  und  Passionschronologie,”  ZeitNTWiss 
49  (3-4,  *58)  238-251. 

The  so-called  three-day  chronology  which  Mile.  A.  Jaubert  and  many  other 
scholars  advocate  rests  upon  a  solemn  and  impressive  chain  of  arguments ;  it  is, 
however,  untenable.  It  is  true  that  in  the  3rd  century  the  Passion  was  divided 
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into  three  days,  as  the  D  id  as  c  alia ,  Epiphanius  and  V  ictorinus  attest.  But  it  can 
be  proved  that  this  opinion  first  appeared  in  the  2nd  century:  at  that  time  the 
observance  of  weekly  fasts  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  was  traced  back  to  the 
Lord’s  being  imprisoned  by  the  Jews  on  Wednesday  and  crucified  on  Friday. 
Originally  and  even  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  ( Didache  8:1)  the  bi-weekly 
fast  of  the  Christians  was  not  connected  with  the  Passion.  Justin,  Irenaeus, 
Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Hippolytus  know  nothing 
of  a  three-day  Passion.  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  was  not  celebrated  liturgically 
during  the  first  and  2nd  centuries  because  every  year  the  earliest  Church  cele¬ 
brated  the  Passover  on  the  night  after  the  14th  Nisan — therefore  on  different 
days  of  the  week — and  connected  this  celebration  with  Jesus’  Last  Supper. 

The  assertion  that  the  new  Passion  chronology  solves  the  puzzle  of  the 
different  dating  of  Jesus’  death  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  John  turns  out  on  closer 
examination  to  be  incorrect.  Likewise  the  assertion  that  the  basis  of  the  three- 
day  chronology  sets  aside  many  other  difficulties  which  face  gospel  exegesis. 
Jaubert  and  her  followers  have  often  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  presenting 
the  situation  of  traditional  exegesis  in  an  unfavorable  and  difficult  light.  Finally, 
they  have  not  taken  into  account  the  exceptional  position  which  the  history  of 
the  Passion  has  in  the  framework  of  the  gospel  tradition.  The  Passion  of  the 
Lord,  as  form-criticism  has  shown,  was  recounted  from  the  beginning  as  a 
continuous  and  coherent  story.  The  oldest  known  Passion  account — that  of 
Mark — unquestionably  presents  the  occurrences  between  the  Last  Supper  and 
the  Crucifixion  as  a  closed  sequence  of  events  which  took  place  between  an 
evening  and  the  next  morning.  With  this  agree  not  only  the  accounts  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  but  also  John’s  account,  which  otherwise  contrasts. charac¬ 
teristically  with  them. — J.  Bz.  (Author). 

Cf.  also  §§  2-15,  26,  261,  514,  517;  3-50,  339,  556,  561;  4-52. 

46.  P.  Bockel,  “Les  resurrections  operees  par  le  Christ,”  BibTerreSainte  19 
(’59)  8-9. 

A  popular  presentation  of  the  facts  and  significance  of  the  resurrection 
miracles. 

47.  M.  Brocklehurst,  “The  First-born  of  Many  Brethren:  I.  He  came  down 
from  heaven,”  LifeSpir  13  (150,  ’58)  257-263. 

Contemporary  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  invites  a  re-examination  of 
the  world  into  which  Christ  came  and  of  the  effects  of  His  coming. 

48.  P.  Corrado  DA  Arienzo,  “II  dolore  di  Gesii  Cristo,”  PalCler  38  (2,  ’59) 
63-68. 

A  comparison  of  the  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  portrayed  in  the  NT,  with 
that  of  Job. 
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49.  N.  A.  Dahl,.  “Kerygma  og  kirke  i  de  fire  evangelier”  [Kervgma  and 

Church  in  the  Four  Gospels],  NorskTeolTid  60  (1,  ’59)  1-20. 

The  Church  is  not  directly  contained  in  the  kerygma,  but  the  kerygma  neces¬ 
sarily  creates  the  Church.  So  the  idea  of  the  Church  will  be  contained  in  each 
of  the  four  Gospels ;  but  it  is  also  reflected  by  each  of  them  in  a  particular  way. 
Matthew  is  explicitly  writing  the  law  of  the  people  of  the  New  Covenant;  but 
also  Mark,  although  he  does  not  mention  the  ekklcsia,  does  suppose  it;  the 
Church  is  the  possessor  of  the  Messianic  mystery.  Luke,  unlike  Matthew,  sees 
the  Church  rather  as  the  continuation  of  Israel.  To  John  the  Church  is  first  of 
all  “those  who  belong  to  the  truth,”  those  who  are  “not  of  this  world”;  the  Jews, 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  representatives  of  “this  world.”  The  viewpoints  of  the 
Gospels  are  too  different  to  be  able  to  support  any  reconstruction  of  a  uniform 
teaching  on  the  nature  of  the  Church;  nor,  indeed,  can  ecumenical  work  be  based 
upon  such  a  reconstruction. — E.  G. 

50.  D.  Daube,  “The  Earliest  Structure  of  the  Gospels,”  NTStud  5  (3,  ’59) 

174-187. 

The  Passover  liturgy  is  the  result  of  a  long  evolution,  redacted  in  a  little  work 
called  Haggadah,  meaning  “proclamation,”  “tale,”  “interpretation.”  It  is  the 
Passover  eve  discourses  which  were  the  main  factor  determining  the  earliest 
structure  of  the  Gospels.  The  structure  of  the  Gospels  must  be  based  on  pre- 
Christian  parts  of  the  Haggadah,  important  parts  of  which  are  of  the  requisite 
age.  True,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  material  is  preserved  in  our  existing  Hag¬ 
gadah.  In  Mk  12:1-37,  after  a  parable  concerning  a  vineyard,  four  questions 
are  raised.  There  is  no  logical  or  historical  connection  between  them.  How¬ 
ever,  the  rabbis  knew  a  classification  of  questions  into  four  types  and  this  is 
used  in  an  early  section  of  the  Haggadah.  The  four  questions  in  Mark  represent 
the  four  types:  (1)  law,  tribute  to  Caesar;  (2)  mockery,  the  widow  of  seven; 
(3)  simple  piety,  the  first  commandment;  (4)  contradictions,  the  Messiah — 
David’s  son  and  Lord.  Moreover,  it  is  only  in  the  Passover  eve  liturgy  that  the 
four  types  appear  in  this  particular  sequence.  Also,  while  the  first  three  ques¬ 
tions  in  Haggadah  are  put  by  a  wise  son,  a  wicked  son  and  a  son  of  simple  piety, 
the  fourth  is  asked  by  the  master.  In  Mark,  Jesus  is  questioned  thrice,  and  then 
He  questions  the  Jews.  The  sections  of  the  Gospels  which  follow  the  Passover 
eve  liturgy  are  the  oldest  accounts  of  Jesus’  life  and  insofar  as  they  reflect  the 
structure  of  the  Haggadah,  we  are  in  touch  with  the  Passover  eve  celebrations 
among  Christians  in  the  first  decades  after  the  Crucifixion.  Likewise,  in  the 
massacre  of  the  Innocents,  Mt  2:13-18,  a  striking  parallel  to  a  Passover  eve 
exposition  is  found.  Here,  too,  difficulties  disappear  as  soon  as  the  connection 
of  the  massacre  with  the  Haggadah  is  realized.  The  earliest  accounts  of  Jesus’ 
ministry  formed  part  of  a  liturgy.  And  this  fact  clarifies  our  knowledge  of  how 
information  about  Jesus  was  handed  down  in  the  primitive  Christian  community. 
It  is  evident  that  the  structure  of  the  earliest  Gospels,  in  line  with  the  Haggadah, 
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was  anything  but  simple.  The  roots  of  the  complexity  were  there  from  the 
outset,  inherent  in  the  Haggadah,  “the  matrix  of  gospel  tradition.” — G.  K.  K. 


51.  L.  A.  Garrard,  “What  happened  on  the  first  Easter,”  HibJourn  5 7  (3, 
’59)  213-222. 

After  an  examination  of  all  the  NT  data  the  author  states  what  he  thinks  took 
place,  a  reconstruction  which  owes  much  to  K.  Lake  and  M.  Goguel. 

52.  J.  Lach,  “Data  Ostatniej  Wieczerzy  w  swietle  Dokumentow  znad  Morza 
Martwego  (Ultimae  Cenae  dies  quo  modo  a  documentis  ad  Mare  Mortuum 
inventis  illustretur),”  RuchBibLit  11  (5,  ’58)  404-417. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  attempts  to  harmonize  the  Synoptics  and  John. 
Previous  solutions  are  proposed  and  discussed,  especially  the  theories  of  U. 
Holzmeister  and  Lessing.  A  recent  solution  has  been  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  Qumran  sect  had  its  own  liturgical  solar  calendar,  while  the  obligatory 
calendar  for  the  Temple  was  lunar.  According  to  this  theory  Jesus  ate  the 
Passover  on  Tuesday  the  15th  of  Nisan  according  to  the  solar  calendar  and 
died  on  Friday  the  14th  of  Nisan  according  to  the  lunar  calendar.  As  elabo¬ 
rated  by  Mile.  A.  Jaubert,  this  solution  has  much  probability,  but  does  not, 
however,  solve  the  difficulties.  The  most  probable  solution  seems  to  be  that  for 
the  year  in  question  the  paschal  solemnity  was  transferred  to  the  Sabbath  within 
the  territory  of  the  Temple.  [Cf.  §  45.] — S.  S. 

53.  J.  Lach,  “Ostatnia  Wieczerza  w  wspolczesnej  problematyce  biblijnej 
(Quaenam  de  Ultima  Coena  hodie  apud  credentes  controvertantur),” 
RuchBibLit  12  (2,  ’59)  138-145. 

A  survey  of  current  research  on  the  Last  Supper.  (1)  In  the  field  of  literary 
criticism  it  is  disputed  whether  the  account  of  the  Last  Supper  belongs  to  the 
primitive  catechesis  of  the  Passion  or  was  later  added  to  it,  what  its  original 
form  was,  and  how  the  differences  between  the  Evangelists  as  well  as  the  silence 
of  John  are  to  be  understood.  (2)  As  for  the  religious-historical  problem, 
Heitmiiller  advocates  a  realistic  notion  against  the  spiritual  and  idealistic  notion 
of  Baur,  Ritschl,  Harnack  and  Gunkel.  Others  solve  the  difficulties  by  an 
eschatological  theory  (Schweizer)  ;  Jeremias  insists  upon  the  comparison  of  the 
Supper  with  the  Jewish  Passover.  (3)  Other  scholars  are  working  out  the 
progress  of  liturgical  functions  in  the  Last  Supper:  agalliasis,  eucharistia, 
anamnesis.  (4)  The  origin  of  Christian  feasts  and  the  date  of  the  Last  Supper 
are  disputed  (Jaubert).  (5)  There  is  being  developed,  finally,  a  theological 
exegesis  of  the  accounts  of  the  Supper  as  well  as  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  institution,  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Supper  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross. — S.  S. 
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54.  E.  Lipinski,  “Godzina  ukrzyzowania  (De  hora  Crucifixionis),”  Ruck 
BibLit  12  (2,  ’59)  126-137. 

The  Evangelists’  accounts  of  the  hour  of  the  Crucifixion  do  not  agree: 
Mk  15:25  mentions  the  third  hour,  but  Jn  19:14  states  that  Jesus  was  condemned 
to  death  about  the  sixth  hour.  Markan  textual  criticism  shows  that  the  reading 
of  some  codices  or  MSS  “the  sixth  hour”  is  corrupt;  we  must  therefore  admit 
the  commonly  received  text.  Considering  the  various  MS  variants  of  Jn  19:14, 
L  accepts  the  text:  “It  was  .  .  .  about  the  sixth  hour.”  Harmonization  of  the 
accounts  of  Mark  and  John  rests  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Jews  divided  the 
day  into  twelve  hours  (so  John)  or  into  four  equal  parts  of  three  hours  each 
(so  Mark).  A  difficulty  arises  from  Mt  20:1-12  and  from  the  Didascalia.  The 
opinion  that  the  Crucifixion  took  place  at  noon  is  confirmed  by  the  statement 
that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  returning  from  the  fields,  for  we  know  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  Passover  all  work  ceased  about  noon.  Therefore  both  textual  criticism 
and  exegesis  affirm  not  the  longer,  but  the  traditional  chronology  of  the  Passion. 
— S.  S. 

55.  E.  Lipinski,  “Ostatnia  uczta  paschalna  Starego  Przymierza  (De  ultima 
Veteris  Foederis  cena  paschali),”  RuchBibLit  11  (6,  ’58)  480-488. 

After  weighing  the  arguments  for  both  sides,  the  author  concludes  that  the 
Last  Supper  was  really  a  paschal  meal  connected  with  the  ritual  slaughter  and 
eating  of  the  lamb.  The  second  part  of  the  meal,  however,  which  in  outward 
form  resembled  the  sacred  feasts  of  Qumran,  was  the  first  Eucharistic  feast  of 
the  New  Alliance. — S.  S. 

56.  M.  Marchesan,  “Maria  Magdalena.  (Discusion  de  las  diversas  tesis),” 
VirtLet  17  (3-4,  ’58)  157-168. 

The  author,  a  psychologist,  studies  Gauss’s  statistical  law  and  supports  it  with 
a  “psychological  proof”  in  virtue  of  which  he  concludes  that  the  sinner,  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Mary  of  Bethany  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

57.  F.  X.  Murphy,  “History  and  the  Resurrection:  A  Contemporary  Ap¬ 
praisal,”  AmEcclRev  140  (3,  ’59)  152-158. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  from  recognizing  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  an  historical  fact  before  it  becomes  a  matter  for  spiritual  belief. 

58.  V.  T.  O’Keefe,  “Towards  Understanding  the  Gospels,”  CathBibQuart  21 
(2,  ’59)  171-189. 

In  dealing  with  the  Gospels,  especially  from  an  apologetic  standpoint,  there 
is  danger  of  imposing  on  them  a  mentality  and  purpose  that  is  not  necessarily 
theirs.  The  Gospels  are  not  books  of  history  in  the  modern,  rigorous  sense  of 
the  term.  They  are  a  collection  of  religious  testimonies  meant  to  answer  the 
needs  of  the  first  Christian  communities.  The  presentation  of  facts  is  doctrinal. 
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The  Gospels  were  written  ex  fide  cid  fidern.  Between  the  canonical  Gospels  and 
the  events  of  the  gospel  there  is  a  period  of  oral  and  written  tradition  that 
lasted  several  decades.  This  was  a  living  tradition,  and  the  primitive  Church 
did  not  witness  to  the  acts  and  words  of  Jesus  without  modifying  them  to  some 
extent  under  the  influence  of  its  faith,  cult,  preaching  and  controversies  with 
its  adversaries. 

Difficulties  that  arise  because  of  viewing  the  Gospels  as  a  verbatim  report  of 
the  words  of  Christ  should  be  recognized  as  due  to  a  modern  mentality.  As 
Benoit  says,  the  Evangelists  are  historians  in  a  profound  sense  of  the  word; 
they  are  theologians  who  give  us  the  data  resulting  from  their  inquiries  with  a 
personal  presentation  which  interprets  and  brings  out  the  meaning  of  the  data. 
This  interpretation  is  placed  between  the  bare  fact  and  the  transmission  of  it 
given  to  us.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a  deforming  heterogeneous 
evolution  has  occurred.  Rather,  a  homogeneous  development  has  taken  place. 
In  what  is  accidental,  however,  a  heterogeneous  development  is  probably  present, 
e.g.,  the  variations  of  the  narratives  of  the  apparitions  in  the  different  Evan¬ 
gelists. — R.  L.  M. 

59.  S.  M.  Pavlinec,  “Zur  Grundlegung  des  Osterglaubens,”  CommViat  1  (4, 
>58)  267-274. 

H.  Grass  states  in  Ostergeschehen  und  Osterberichte  (1956)  that  the  Resur¬ 
rection  must  be  the  foundation  of  faith  and  the  real  basis  of  Christ’s  testimony  in 
the  NT.  The  authors  of  the  NT  connect  the  Resurrection  with  the  narratives 
of  the  empty  tomb  and  the  apparitions.  The  former  should  be  rejected  as 
unhistorical  and  untheological  as  the  basis  of  faith  in  the  Resurrection.  The 
apparitions  of  Christ,  however,  explain  the  beginning  of  the  disciples’  faith.  The 
Easter  events  have  been  handed  down  as  a  kerygma,  but  without  the  apparitions 
there  would  be  no  testimony  of  Christ  Himself  in  the  NT.  Through  them  the 
disciples  knew  that  Jesus  was  living. — G.  K.  K. 

60.  L.  Randellini,  “Possiamo  ricostruire  una  biografia  di  Gesu?”  BibOriente 
1  (3,  ’59)  82-88. 

Though  the  Gospels  do  not  furnish  a  biography  of  Jesus,  they  do  give  valuable 
information  about  His  life  and  ministry  and  His  attitude  toward  sorrow',  the 
will  of  the  Father,  the  use  of  riches,  etc. 

61.  D.  Ryan,  “The  Revelation  of  the  Son,”  Furrow  10  (4,  ’59)  219-227. 

After  tracing  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  OT,  the  author  shows  from  the 
Gospel  texts  how  the  Son  revealed  Himself  to  men. 

62.  P.  Winter,  “Marginal  Notes  on  the  Trial  of  Jesus,”  ZeitNTWiss  50  (1-2, 
’59)  14-33. 

\\  e  cannot  with  certainty  say  how  the  high  priest  was  robed  when  the  San¬ 
hedrin  met.  We  may,  however,  legitimately  assume  that  on  such  occasions  he 
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wore  at  least  some  of  the  insignia  appertaining  to  his  status.  Before  the  year 
A.D.  70  the  Sanhedrin  had  full  jurisdiction  over  Jews  charged  with  offences 
against  Jewish  religious  law,  and  they  had  the  authority  openly  to  pronounce 
and  carry  out  sentences  of  death  where  such  penalty  was  provided  in  Jewish 
legislation.  Not  before  A.D.  70  was  the  Sanhedrin  deprived  of  its  right  to 
administer  capital  punishment  to  persons  it  had  tried  and  sentenced  to  death. 
— J.  Bz. 

Synoptic  Gospels 

63.  T.  Aukrust,  “Hvilken  plass  og  betydning  liar  sakalte  ‘almene  sannheter*  i 
Jesu  forkynnelse  etter  de  tre  f0rste  evangelier?”  [What  Are  the  Position 
and  the  Importance,  according  to  the  First  Three  Gospels,  of  the  So-called 
'General  Truths’  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus?],  NorskTeolTid  60  (1,  ’59) 

21-33. 

One  may  to  a  certain  extent  accept  the  views  represented  by  Dibelius,  Jere- 
mias  and  others,  according  to  whom  the  Urkirche  gave  a  more  purely  ethical 
(paraenetical)  aim  to  a  great  number  of  eschatological  sayings  of  Jesus.  But  it 
would  be  exaggerated  to  establish  an  absolute  opposition  between  eschatology 
and  paraenesis.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  did  not 
mean  an  abolition  of  general  ethical  truths ;  on  the  contrary,  Jesus  ratifies  them, 
but  He  does  so  by  incorporating  them  into  the  eschatological  message.  Seen  in 
their  eschatological  context,  which  certainly  is  not  omitted  by  the  Evangelists, 
even  the  "general  truths”  will  appear  in  a  new  light.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  can  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  for  the  illustration  of  this  fundamental 
rule  in  gospel  hermeneutics. — E.  G. 

64.  J.  A.  Colunga,  “La  agonia  de  Jesus  en  Getsemani,”  CaltBib  16  (164,  ’59) 

13-17. 

A  discussion  of  the  background  and  the  motivation  of  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  chiefly  from  Luke’s  Gospel. 

65.  F.  R.  Hancock,  “The  Man  of  Galilee,”  HibJourn  57  (3,  ’59)  223-228. 

The  resurrected  Christ  of  glory  is  a  theological  elaboration  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
emanating  from  the  Church  at  Antioch.  Jesus,  the  man  of  Galilee,  was  the  center 
of  the  Galileans’  faith,  and  wondrously  He  has  been  preserved,  in  the  face  of  the 
contrary  tradition  of  the  early  Church,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — G.  W.  M. 

66.  JL  P.  Owen,  “The  Parousia  of  Christ  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,”  ScotJourn 
Theol  12  (2,  ’59)  171-192. 

From  the  main  evidence  of  individual  sayings  of  Jesus,  His  parables  referring 
to  the  parousia  and  His  teachings  about  the  future  kingdom,  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  drawn.  (1)  In  His  teaching  Jesus  prophesied  that  the  follow-up 
of  His  Passion  would  be  His  return  in  glory,  (2)  that  then  would  occur  the 
judgment  of  sinners,  the  vindication  of  the  just  and  the  realization  of  God’s 
kingdom,  (3)  thus  completing  Jesus'  role  as  Messiah.  (4)  It  is  evident  then 
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that  Jesus  considered  that  the  end  would  appear  within  the  time  of  His  own 
generation,  (5)  and  equally  evident  that  the  end  did  not  come,  hence  the  origin 
of  a  theological  problem.  Jesus’  mistake  concerning  the  parousia  cannot  be  dis¬ 
missed  by  saying  that  it  will  occur  and  that  is  all  we  need  to  know.  Nor  can  we 
succumb  to  the  error  of  “misdirected  symbolization,”  for  that  breaks  with  the 
“linear  conception  of  time”  known  to  be  present  in  the  Bible. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  provides  room  to  sift  the  truth  of  Jesus’ 
notions  from  the  miscalculations.  In  the  composite  nature  of  Christ,  His  divine 
realization  of  the  facts  of  the  parousia  came  to  Him  only  through  the  images  of 
revelation  and  their  temporal  schema.  Hence,  as  in  Dan  7,  He  adopted  the  time 
reference  of  the  OT  images,  i.e.,  that  of  imminent  fulfillment.  Since  the  notion 
of  Spirit  and  that  of  a  Church  were  not  present  to  His  thought,  it  was  left  to  a 
later  time  to  supply  the  gospel  of  the  risen  Christ  with  universality.  Jesus  can 
be  said  to  have  miscalculated  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world  as  coordinated 
with  His  parousia.  But  He  did  not  miscalculate  the  end,  if  end  means  life 
eternal  begun  here  among  men  through  faith  in  and  love  of  Christ.  That  He 
erred  concerning  the  time  of  the  parousia  is  but  an  intrinsic  sign  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion. — F.  P.  S. 

67.  O.  A.  Piper,  “The  Origin  of  the  Gospel  Pattern,”  JournBibLit  78  (2,  ’59) 
115-124. 

Scholars  working  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  have  always  recognized  the  puzzling 
fact  that  all  four  Gospels  have  the  same  over-all  pattern.  This  pattern  constitutes 
them  a  special  genre  of  literature.  Why  did  all  the  Evangelists  adopt  that 
pattern?  The  mere  fact  that  Mark  or  Q  had  the  pattern  hardly  accounts. for  the 
other  Evangelists’  accepting  it.  The  theories  of  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  M.  Dibelius, 
A.  Loisy,  K.  L.  Schmidt,  R.  O.  P.  Taylor,  R.  Bultmann  and  C.  H.  Dodd  do  not 
adequately  explain  either  the  basic  agreement  or  the  differences  among  the 
Gospels. 

The  explanation  lies  rather  in  the  homologia  of  the  early  Church,  “Jesus  is 
the  Christ”  or  “Jesus  is  the  Lord.”  It  guided  the  growth  of  oral  tradition  in 
the  Church.  It  unified  the  constitutive  elements  of  the  kerygma,  which  was  not 
the  sum  total  of  historical  recollections  of  Jesus,  but  the  authoritative  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  It  was  the  starting  point  of  the  paradosis.  It  con¬ 
trolled  the  quantitative  increase  of  early  Christian  tradition.  The  gospel  pattern 
determined  the  content  of  the  Church’s  proclamation  and  the  position  in  it  of  the 
stories  about  Jesus.  It  left  room  for  diverse  theological  interpretation  in  the 
Gospels. — J.  D.  B. 

68.  G.  De  Rosa,  “II  Natale:  mito  o  storia?”  Civiltd  Cattolica  110  (1,  59) 
504-519.  . 

A  Catholic  reply  to  F.  Saba  Sardi,  II  Natale  ha  5000  anni  (1958),  which  is 
described  as  a  violent  attack  on  the  account  of  the  nativity  of  Christ  and  His 
divinity. 
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69.  M.  Baily,  “Our  Lord  in  the  Scriptures,  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,”  Doctrine 
and  Life  9  (2,  ’59)  5-12. 

A  brief  analysis  of  Matthew’s  presentation  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

70.  E.  P.  Blair,  “Recent  Study  of  the  Sources  of  Matthew,”  JournBibRel 
27  (3,  ’59)  206-210. 

B.  C.  Butler  has  presented  recently  the  case  for  the  priority  of  Matthew  as  a 
primitive  Aramaic  gospel.  P.  Parker  dates  this  document  at  A.D.  55.  Matthew 
first  appeared  in  Greek  as  a  proto-Matthew,  later  abridged  by  Mark.  Greek 
proto-Matthew  is  the  prime  Synoptic  source,  with  or  without  Q.  Butler  holds 
that  proto-Matthew  is  our  Matthew ;  Vaganay  and  Parker  dissent.  Parker  holds 
that  proto-Matthew  and  Q  were  combined  in  the  tenth  decade  of  the  first 
century.  Stendahl  on  the  basis  of  OT  quotations  defends  Markan  priority; 
Dahl  defends  it  on  the  basis  of  the  Passion  narrative.  B  also  supports  Markan 
priority. — J.  H.  C. 

71.  F.  Dreyfus,  “Saint  Matthieu  et  l’Ancien  Testament,”  VieSpir  41  (453, 
’59)  121-135. 

A  discussion  of  the  permanent  value  of  Matthew’s  argument  from  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecies. 

72.  P.  Hadfield,  “Matthew  the  Apocalyptic  Editor,”  LondQuartHolRev  28 
(2,  ’59)  128-132. 

In  the  material  common  to  all  the  Synoptics  as  well  as  in  that  peculiar  to 
Matthew,  the  editor  of  Matthew  reveals  that  he  belonged  to  the  apocalyptic 
school  of  thought.  His  belief  in  the  angels — particularly  guardian  angels — and 
his  emphasis  on  the  final  judgment  and  on  rewards  for  the  righteous  (Markan 
material)  ;  his  emphasis  on  the  exclusion  of  unfit  persons  from  the  kingdom  and 
on  rewards  again,  his  own  interpretation  of  “righteousness”  (Q  material)  ; 
finally,  his  interest  in  the  judgment  and  certain  other  ideas  (Matthean  material) 
— all  these  notions  are  found  in  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  works  and/or  the  Iranian 
writings,  and  they  clearly  indicate  the  Matthean  editor’s  apocalyptic  viewpoint. 
— G.  W.  M. 

73.  [Mt  1:18-22].  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Le  juste  Joseph,”  NonvRevTheol  81 
(3,  ’59)  225-231. 

Is  Joseph  called  a  “just  man”  because  he  intended,  according  to  a  supposed 
law,  to  repudiate  Mary  and/or  because  he  decided  to  do  it  secretly?  Such  inter¬ 
pretations  lack  any  literary,  historical  or  theological  basis.  It  is  false  to  suppose 
that  Joseph  was  caught  in  a  dilemma  as  to  whether  or  not  Mary  had  committed 
adultery.  The  real  situation  is  either  that  Joseph  suspected  adultery  or  that  he 
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knew  the  mystery  that  was  taking  place.  The  latter  hypothesis  alone  is  true. 
Therefore  Mt  1:20-21  does  not  inform  Joseph  of  a  mystery  he  already  knew,  but 
assures  him  that  “despite”  the  virginal  motherhood  of  Mary,  he  will  still  fulfill 
his  fatherly  mission  toward  the  Child.  Joseph  being  himself  a  son  of  David 
(v.  20),  the  Child  will  also  be  a  son  of  David  (1:1),  to  whom  is  promised  his 
ancestor’s  throne  (1:32).  Thus  Joseph  proved  his  “justice”  by  the  very  fact  that 
by  marrying  Mary  he  feared  to  trouble  the  mysterious  vocation  of  his  fiancee, 
manifested  in  her  virginal  motherhood.  But  Joseph’s  respect  of  God’s  will  is 
precisely  what  was  expected  from  the  man  whom  God  intended  to  cast  for  an 
indispensable  role  in  the  salvation  of  mankind. — J.  P.  C. 

74.  [Mt  3:7;  12:34;  23:33].  U.  Treu,  “  ‘Otterngezucht.’  Ein  patristischer 
Beitrag  zur  Quellenkunde  des  Physiologus,”  ZeitNTIViss  50  (1-2,  ’59) 
113-122. 

The  fable  that  among  vipers  the  females  kill  the  males  during  the  pairing  and 
that  then  the  young  eat  their  way  through  the  body  of  the  mother  so  that  it  dies, 
is  related  first  by  Origen  with  the  NT  expression  gennemcita  echidnon  (Mt  3:7, 
etc.)  and  is  evaluated  as  an  allegory. — J.  Bz. 

75.  [Mt  5-7].  I.  W.  Batdorf,  “How  Shall  We  Interpret  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount?”  J ournBibRel  27  (3,  ’59)  211-217. 

H.  Windisch  defines  eschatological  as  dealing  with  final  judgment;  Dibelius, 
as  sayings  embodying  the  pure  will  of  God.  Windisch  holds  that  many  of  these 
sayings  are  hokmci.  Dibelius  considers  Jesus  an  eschatological  prophet.  For 
Windisch  the  sayings  are  intended  to  be  humanly  realizable;  for  Dibelius  they 
are  merely  preparatory  for  the  divine  kingship.  Wilder  agrees  with  Windisch  in 
many  respects  but  goes  beyond  him  in  calling  the  eschatological  sayings  sec¬ 
ondary.  The  moral  sanctions,  he  holds,  are  similar  in  both  the  wisdom  and  the 
eschatological  portions.  The  ethic  involved  is  a  New  Covenant  ethic  with 
radicalized  insights.  No  one  holds  that  the  sayings  can  be  followed  literally. 
— J.  H.  C. 

76.  [Mt  7:12].  H.  A.  Guy,  “The  Golden  Rule,”  ExpTimes  70  (6,  ’59)  184. 

John  Wesley  in  a  sermon  published  in  1750  used  the  term  “the  Golden  Rule.” 
[C/.  §  3-74.] 

77.  M.  Adinolfi,  “Preistoria  di  una  vocazione  (Matt.  9,  9),”  BibOriente  1 
(4-5,  ’59)  133-134. 

78.  J.  Dupont,  “  ‘Vous  n’aurez  pas  acheve  les  villes  d’lsrael  avant  que  le  fils 
de  l’homme  ne  vienne’  (Mat.  X  23),”  NovTest  2  (3-4,  ’58)  228-244. 

Mt  10,  admittedly  composite  in  character,  contains  besides  the  missionary 
instruction  material  from  other  sources,  e.g.,  the  eschatological  discourse.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  seek  the  original  source  of  the  various  verses.  Y.  23a, 
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which  speaks  of  persecutions,  reflects  an  eschatological  outlook  while  v.  23b, 
treating  of  the  “completion”  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  aptly  suits  the  missionary 
discourse.  For  the  term  “complete”  hardly  fits  the  concept  of  persecution  and 
flight,  but  can  easily  apply  to  the  finishing  of  a  work,  in  this  case,  the  preaching 
in  the  various  cities.  The  meaning  therefore  is:  you  shall  not  have  completed  the 
cities  of  Israel,  i.e.,  Galilee  in  contrast  with  the  cities  of  the  Gentiles  and  the 
Samaritans  (10:5)  before  the  Son  of  Man  comes. 

Now  the  Evangelist  did  not  understand  this  coming  to  mean  the  parousia,  for 
out  of  reverence  for  Jesus  he  would  not  have  ascribed  to  Him  a  palpable  error. 
It  is  true  that  the  term  “Son  of  Man”  when  joined  with  the  concept  of  “coming” 
usually  occurs  in  an  apocalyptic  setting.  Nevertheless  a  careful  study  of  the 
pericope  in  question  and  of  Matthaean  usage  suggests  that  the  Evangelist  here 
employs  the  term  merely  as  a  more  solemn  designation  for  the  pronoun  “I.” 
Therefore  the  “coming  of  the  Son  of  Man”  refers  not  to  the  parousia  but  to  a 
meeting  with  Jesus  which  will  take  place  after  the  apostles’  missionarv  journey. 
-J.  J.  C. 

79.  M.  Miguens,  “La  predicazione  di  Gesu  in  parabole  ( Me .  4;  Lc.  8,  4-18; 
Mt.  13),”  BibOriente  1  (2,  ’59)  35-40. 

A  discussion  of  the  historical  cause  for  Jesus’  speaking  in  parables  and  of  the 
consequences  of  this  method  of  teaching.  Mt  13:13  is  to  be  understood  thus: 
I  speak  to  them  in  parables,  because  seeing  they  do  not  wish  to  receive  it,  and 
hearing  they  do  not  wish  to  understand  nor  receive  it.  The  blindness  therefore 
was  not  the  natural  effect  of  Jesus’  teaching  but  happened  praeter  intentionem 
loquentis.  In  the  pericopes  of  Mark  and  Luke  not  the  historical  reason  for  the 
parable  preaching  is  given,  but  rather  the  consequences  of  it. — J.  J.  C. 

80.  J.  Mouson,  “Explicatur  parabola  de  zizaniis  in  agro  (Mt.  XIII,  24-30, 
36-43),”  CollMecli  44  (2,  ’59)  171-175. 

The  parable  and  the  explanation  of  it  in  Matthew  are  not  in  full  accord.  To 
discover  the  original  application,  one  must  endeavor  to  see  it  in  its  original  Sitz 
im  Leben.  In  this  instance,  the  parable  is  aimed  at  inculcating  patience  in  the 
disciples  toward  the  coexistence  of  just  and  sinners  near  Jesus.  The  disciples 
desired  to  know  whether  the  time  was  at  hand  to  exclude  sinners.  The  answer 
given  is  that  such  distinction  in  the  present  circumstances  would  be  impossible 
to  make  without  danger  of  error.  Matthew’s  explanation  represents  some 
evolution  and  looks,  not  to  the  present,  but  to  the  end  of  the  world. — F.  P.  S. 

81.  M.  de  Goedt,  “L’explication  de  la  parabole  de  l’ivraie  (Mt.  XIII,  36-43). 
Creation  matteenne  ou  aboutissement  d’une  histoire  litteraire  ?”  RcvBib  66 
(1,  ’59)  32-54. 

The  explanation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Weeds  is  found  exclusively  in  Matthew. 
At  various  times  it  has  been  maintained  that  (a)  both  parable  and  explanation 
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derive  from  Christ;  ( b )  both  derive  from  Matthew;  (c)  the  parable  is  Christ’s, 
the  explanation  Matthew’s.  However  the  origin  need  not  be  purely  from  Christ 
nor  from  Matthew.  It  could  stem  from  an  already  existing  literary  creation 
which  would  link  Christ’s  preaching  and  the  Evangelist’s  redaction.  Examining 
the  pericope  from  a  literary  viewpoint,  we  find  the  vocabulary  much  less  Mat- 
thaean  than  one  would  be  led  to  believe.  The  hapax  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  relatively  and  the  strictly  exclusive  Matthaean  expressions.  Of  the  35 
expressions  that  J.  Jeremias  enumerates  as  Matthaean,  only  six  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  exclusively  and  undeniably  such.  The  pericope  bears  a  neat  division: 
(a)  36-39,  a  list  of  metaphorical  definitions,  and  ( b )  40-43,  an  explanation  of 
the  parable.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  are  significant  additions  and 
omissions  between  36-39  and  40-43  which  indicate  a  pre-existing,  possibly  a  well- 
known  account  of  the  parable. 

In  trying  to  establish  the  Sits  im  Leben  of  the  passage,  we  note  that  the  uni- 
versalism  of  the  parable  itself  is  restricted  to  Israel,  whereas  the  explanation  of 
the  parable  seems  to  admit  of  a  broader  universality.  In  vv.  41  and  43  there  are 
definite  borrowings  from  Zephaniah  and  Daniel  with  further  elaboration  from 
Malachi,  arguing  to  a  development  through  a  Jewish  milieu  into  a  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  milieu  in  which  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  allowed  for  a  realization  of  uni- 
versalistic  dimensions  of  the  Gospel.  Using  vv.  30b  and  37-39  as  points  of 
reference,  we  can  conclude  that  40-43,  with  its  use  of  OT  expressions,  has  a 
definite  apocalyptical  and  didactic  character.  Certain  enigmatic  elements  of  the 
explanation  denote  an  intent  to  reveal,  to  initiate  those  close  at  hand  into  the 
mystery  of  the  final  judgment.  The  pericope  is  less  a  Matthaean  creation  than 
a  redaction  of  an  existing  literary  creation,  the  tenor  of  which  deriyes  from 
Christ  Himself. — R.  P.  B. 

Mt  15:5,  cf.  §  88. 

82.  [Mt  16:18].  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  “Die  Worter  ‘Stein’  und  ‘Felsen’  in  der 
syrischen  Obersetzung  des  Neuen  Testaments,”  ZeitNTWiss  50  (1-2,  ’59) 
99-105. 

An  examination  of  the  Syriac  translation  of  Mt  16:18;  27:51,  60;  Rom  9:33; 
1  Cor  10:4  and  1  Pt  2:8  reveals  among  other  things  that  in  Mt  16:18  the  play 
on  words  does  not  go  back  to  the  concept  of  “stone,”  but  surely  to  that  of  “rock,” 
with  the  result  that  the  Greek  text  is  correct  in  reading  petra. — J.  Bz. 

/ 

83.  F.  A.  Strobel,  “Zum  Verstandnis  von  Mat.  XXV  1-13,”  NovTest  2  (3-4, 
’58)  199-227. 

1  he  Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  is  proper  to  Matthew  and  there¬ 
fore  must  be  judged  according  to  its  contents  and  to  its  theological  framework. 
In  the  pericope  there  are  many  allegorical  traits  which  hardly  derive  from 
Jesus  Himself.  Rather  the  Sit 2  im  Leben  seems  to  have  been  a  Passover  ritual 
in  which  the  faithful  are  preparing  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Jerome  in 
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fact  informs  us  that  apostolic  tradition  maintained  that  Christ  will  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  therefore  on  the  vigil  of  the  Passover  the  Christians 
were  not  dismissed  from  their  liturgical  gathering  before  midnight.  Also  in 
several  places  in  the  NT  one  finds  traces  of  a  Passover  ritual. 

In  the  Matthaean  pericope  one  can  notice  the  following:  the  time  is  midnight, 
the  banquet  alludes  to  the  heavenly  Messianic  banquet,  the  groom,  i.e.,  the 
Messiah  is  brought  in  and  not  the  bride,  which  would  be  customary  for  a 
marriage,  the  closed  door,  the  lamps — all  these  details  point  to  a  Passover 
ritual  in  which  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  awaited.  The  parable  therefore  is 
not  one  of  crisis  but  concerns  a  person,  and  some  of  the  elements  in  the  story  are 
rightly  ascribed  to  Jesus  but  others  derive  from  the  early  Church.  In  this  peri¬ 
cope  the  Church  wished  to  emphasize  first  that  the  parousia  has  been  delayed 
and  secondly  that  the  faithful  ought  always  to  be  ready  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord. — J.  J.  C. 

84.  J.  Hering,  “Simples  remarques  sur  la  priere  a  Gethsemane.  Matthieu 
26:36-46;  Marc  14:32-42;  Luc  22:40-46,”  RevHistPhilRel  39  (2,  ’59) 

97-102. 

Though  commentators  have  often  treated  this  narrative,  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  in  the  Gospels,  still  certain  crucial  points  call  for  closer  scrutiny. 
“Watch  and  pray  that  you  may  not  enter  into  temptation”  (Mt  16:41)  was, 
we  suggest,  in  its  original  oral  tradition:  “Watch  and  pray  that  I  may  not  enter 
into  temptation.” 

“My  soul  is  sorrowful  even  unto  death”  (Mk  14:34),  or  “until  death”  (Weiz- 
sacker’s  “Bis  sum  Tod ”  Crampon’s  and  Bible  de  Jerusalem's  “triste  d  en 
mourir ”),  should,  we  think,  be  translated  as  a  wish:  “I  am  so  burdened  with 
sorrow  that  I  desire  death.”  (Cf.  heos  thanatou  in  Jon  4:9).  Thus  the  supreme 
temptation  of  Jesus  in  the  Garden  was  to  ask  His  Father  to  allow  Him  to  die 
peacefully  before  His  arrest.  The  passage  in  question  assumes  not  merely  the 
ethical  significance  wherewith  it  is  generally  endowed,  but  a  metaphysical  and 
existential  import:  the  Son  of  Man  holds  in  His  hands  His  own  and  the 
world’s  destiny. — S.  B.  M. 

<  Mark 

85.  T.  A.  Burkill,  “The  Notion  of  Miracle  with  Special  Reference  to  St. 
Mark’s  Gospel,”  ZeitNTWiss  50  (1-2,  ’59)  33-48. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  for  doubting  that  Jesus  met  with 
considerable  success  as  a  worker  of  miraculous  cures,  or  that  in  a  general  way 
the  Novellen  of  the  Gospels  have  a  creditable  historical  foundation.  Recent 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  mind  exercises  great  power  over  bodily 
processes.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  noteworthy  successes  in  treating 
cases  of  psychogenic  illness  generally  constitute  the  factual  basis  of  a  miracle- 
worker’s  reputation  and  that  the  reports  of  such  successes  generally  provide  the 
nucleus  of  a  collection  which  tends  to  expand  in  the  course  of  time,  partly 
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through  the  inclusion  of  stories  of  a  different  type,  such  as  stories  of  nature 
miracles,  for  example. — J.  Bz. 

86.  T.  A.  Burkill,  “St.  Mark’s  Philosophy  of  the  Passion,”  NovTest  2  (3-4, 
’58)  245-271. 

The  first  thirteen  chapters  may  be  said  to  form  a  prelude  to  Mark’s  Passion- 
story,  for  there  is  a  hint  of  the  death  of  Jesus  in  the  mention  that  the  sons  of 
the  bride-chamber  will  mourn  when  the  bridegroom  is  taken  from  them  (2:20), 
and  after  the  confession  of  Peter  Jesus  begins  to  instruct  His  disciples  concern¬ 
ing  His  coming  sufferings  and  death.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  it 
would  appear  that  the  Passion  formed  one  connected  narrative,  and  this  was  due 
not  to  an  interest  in  biography  (otherwise  one  would  expect  more  details  about 
the  public  life)  but  to  the  soteriological  value  which  the  Christians  ascribed  to 
the  death  of  the  Messiah.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Crucifixion  was  foolishness 
to  the  Greeks  and  a  scandal  to  the  Jews,  and  Christian  preachers  were  forced 
to  prove  that  the  cross  was  triumphant  and  that  Calvary,  though  due  to  the 
malice  of  the  people,  occurred  according  to  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God  (Acts  2:23). 

To  show  that  these  events  fulfilled  the  will  of  God,  Mark  employs  two  meth¬ 
ods:  first  he  appeals  to  Scripture,  and  secondly  he  indicates  the  precise  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  Jesus.  The  suffering  and  death  of  the  Savior,  however,  are  in 
Mark’s  conception  only  a  prelude  to  the  ultimate  exaltation,  and  the  essential 
glory  of  Jesus,  breaking  through  the  barriers  of  the  Messianic  secret,  shines 
forth  at  times  amid  the  darkness  of  the  tragic  hours  of  the  Passion,  e.g.,  in  the 
statement  that  He  will  come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  (14:62).  From  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  various  pericopes  one  finds  that  this  pattern  and  this  phi¬ 
losophy  consistently  recur. — J.  J.  C. 

87.  J.  Alonso,  “La  parabola  del  medico  en  Me.  2,  16-17,”  CidtBib  16  (164, 
’59)  10-12. 

The  Parable  of  the  Physician  in  Mk  2:17  is  easily  understood,  but  the  explana¬ 
tion  offered  poses  a  problem:  if  the  word  “just”  is  used  ironically  ( cf .  Lk  18:9), 
as  it  seems  it  must  be,  then  the  explanation  is  not  parallel  to  the  parable,  where 
the  word  “sick”  implies  no  irony.  In  fact,  two  separate  sayings  of  Jesus  have 
been  joined  here  by  the  Evangelist  or  in  his  source.  “I  have  not  come  to  call 
the  just”  is  indeed  ironical,  but  it  is  not  intended  as  an  explanation  of  the 
parable. — G.  W.  M. 

Mk  4,  cf.  §  79. 

88.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “The  Aramaic  Qorban  Inscription  from  Jebel  Hallet  et- 
Turi  and  Mark  7: 11/Matt  15:5,”  JournBibLit  78  (1,  ’59)  60-65. 

A  Jewish  tomb,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  recently  dis¬ 
covered  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  has  yielded  an  inscribed  ossuary-lid  that  sheds 
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light  on  the  interpretation  of  korban,  “gift,”  in  Mk  7:11;  Mt  15:5.  J.  T.  Milik’s 
translation  of  korban  in  the  lid  inscription  as  “curse  of  God”  is  challenged  in 
favor  of  “an  offering  to  God.”  The  evidence  is  the  similarity  of  syntactical 
construction  in  the  lid  inscription  and  in  Mt  15:5.  F  concludes  that  the  ossuary 
inscription  has  preserved  for  us  the  formula  complete  in  itself,  and  is  thus  far 
more  important  for  the  interpretation  of  Mk  7:11  than  the  somewhat  cryptic 
formulas  found  in  Ncdarim.  The  new  inscription  does  not  alter  the  sense  of  the 
wrord  as  found  in  the  Synoptics,  but  provides  a  perfect  contemporarv  parallel. 
— R.  E.  C. 

89.  H.  Zim merman n,  “  ‘Mit  Feuer  gesalzen  werden.’  Eine  Studie  zu  Mk 
9:49,”  TheolQuart  139  (1,  ’59)  28-39. 

Z’s  textual  criticism  of  the  mysterious  saying  about  salt  in  Mk  9:49  leads  him 
to  prefer  the  long  text:  “For  everyone  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and  every  sacri¬ 
fice  shall  be  salted  with  salt.”  His  literary  criticism  of  Mk  9:34-50  shows  that 
it  is  a  series  of  disparate  sayings  connected  only  by  catch-words;  hence  9:49  is 
to  be  interpreted  by  itself ;  hence  also  “fire”  and  “salt”  do  not  necessarily  have 
the  same  meanings  as  in  the  verses  preceding  and  following.  Taken  by  itself, 
9:49  is  a  spiritualization  of  Lev  2:13:  the  Christian’s  self-sacrifice  must,  like 
the  sacrifices  of  the  OT,  be  salted — and  salted  with  “fire,”  which  probably 
symbolizes  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  in  Mt  3:11).  The  sense  of  the  sayings  is  thus 
seen  to  approximate  Mk  8:35;  Mt  18:3  and  Jn  3:5. — J.  F.  Bl. 

90.  [Mk  11:2,  5,  7].  H.-W.  Kuhn,  “Das  Reittier  Jesu  in  der  Einzugs- 
geschichte  des  Markusevangeliums,”  ZeitNTWiss  50  (1-2,  ’59)  82-91. 

In  non-Christian  usage  the  word  polos  standing  alone  means  a  “(young) 
horse” ;  but  there  is  also  a  Christian  usage  in  which  polos  standing  alone,  on  the 
basis  of  Gen  49:11  LXX  joined  with  Zech  9:9  taken  Messianically,  designates 
especially  the  “foal  of  an  ass.”  This  latter  meaning  is  that  of  Mk  11:2,  5,  7. 
— J.  Bz. 

91.  G.  Carton,  “Comme  des  anges  dans  le  del  (Marc  12,  18-27),”  BibVie 
Chret  28  (’59)  46-52. 

92.  [Mk  14:22-25].  J.-B.  du  Roy,  “Le  dernier  repas  de  Jesus,”  BibVieChret 
26  (’59)  44-52. 

After  a  brief  statement  on  the  date  and  paschal  atmosphere  of  the  Last 
Supper,  there  follows  a  minute  commentary  on  Mk  14:22-25  and  parallels.  The 
author  briefly  concludes  with  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  liturgy  on  these 
passages. — J.  A.  G. 

Mk  14:32-42,  cf.  §  84. 
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93.  J.  N.  Birdsall,  “To  rhema  lids  eipen  auto  ho  Iesous:  Mk  xiv.  72, ”  Nov 
Test  2  (3-4,  ’58)  272-275. 

The  textual  authority  of  the  hos  in  Mk  14:72  leaves  little  doubt  that  this  lectio 
difficilior  is  original.  Yet  “Matthew/’  many  scribes  and  most  commentators  have 
found  the  construction  “awkward.”  Following  a  suggestion  in  the  19th-century 
grammar  of  R.  Kiihner,  B  proposes  that  this  construction  is  a  subtle  idiom  found 
earlier  in  Greek  (Homer  and  Thucydides,  notably)  and  recurring  in  Koine, 
according  to  which  hos  can  be  used  in  place  of  a  relative  pronoun  when  more  is 
referred  to  than  the  mere  existence  of  the  antecedent.  In  14:72  Mark  would 
thus  mean  that  Peter  recalls,  not  merely  the  words  of  Christ,  but  the  whole 
situation  in  which  they  were  uttered.  Luke  retains  the  idiom  in  22:61  and 
perhaps  implies  its  meaning  by  adding  the  detail  of  Jesus’  looking  on  Peter. 
— G.  W.  M. 

94.  [Mk  16:1-8].  J.  L.  Cheek,  “The  Historicity  of  the  Markan  Resurrection 
Narrative,”  JournBibRel  27  (3,  ’59)  191-200. 

Mk  16:1-8  may  not  involve  supernatural  elements.  It  contains  the  climactic 
message  of  the  empty  tomb  as  the  promise  of  the  Resurrection.  The  power  of 
the  Resurrection  is  conveyed  through  speechless  awe.  Jesus  may  have  been 
revived  through  natural  means  and  escaped  aided  by  friends,  one  of  whom 
stayed  behind  to  tell  the  women.  Late  apparitions  were  pure  visions.  The 
historical  appearances  were  probably  in  Judea.  His  death  occurred  shortly  after 
His  revival. — J.  H.  C. 

Luke 

95.  O.  Glombitza,  “Die  Titel  didaskalos  und  epistates  fiir  Jesus  bei  Lukas,” 
ZeitNTWiss  49  (3-4,  ’58)  275-278. 

According  to  Luke  Jesus  is  a  teacher  only  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  and  for 
strangers,  but  not  for  His  own.  Luke  uses  the  title  epistates  when  he  presents 
Jesus  as  one  who  is  challenged  to  a  manifestation  of  His  exousia .  Luke’s  task, 
therefore,  is  to  show  that  the  Church  in  this  world  is  not  a  philosophical  school 
nor  is  Jesus  the  head  of  such  a  school. — J.  Bz. 

96.  J.  C.  O’Neill,  “The  Six  Amen  Sayings  in  Luke,”  JournTheolStud  10 
(1,  ’59)  1-9. 

Amen  is  the  only  foreign  word  retained  outright  by  Luke.  He  deliberately 
used  it  to  point  up  sayings  which  relate  to  Christian  readers  in  the  lengthening 
period  after  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Elsewhere  he  translates  or  omits.  Lk  4:24 
foreshadows  the  Lukan  theme  of  Jewish  rejection  and  world  acceptance  of  the 
gospel.  Lk  12:37  emphasizes  the  reward  for  faithfulness  to  be  given  in  the 
future  kingdom.  Lk  18:17  sums  up  the  meaning  of  discipleship.  Lk  18:29  f. 
modifies  the  Markan  version  to  focus  attention  on  the  kingdom  reward  for  faith¬ 
fulness  in  tribulation.  Lk  21:32,  in  harmony  with  Luke’s  treatment  of  Mk  13, 
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shows  that  he  writes  to  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the  Church,  not  to  the 
End-time.  Lk  23:43  explains  the  Christian’s  expectation  at  death  (“Paradise,” 
a  temporary  abode)  in  view  of  the  delay  of  the  parousia.  These  sayings  are  early 
“pastoral  theology”  for  Christian  life  in  ongoing  history. — J.  A.  W. 

97.  [Lk  1-2].  M.  Peinador,  “Conocimiento  que  de  Jesus  tuvo  la  Virgen,” 
EphMar  9  (2-3,  ’59)  283-304. 

The  Virgin’s  clear  and  explicit  knowledge  of  her  Son’s  divinity  is  defended 
against  those  who  maintain  an  obscure  and  implicit  knowledge.  From  the 
angel’s  message  in  Lk  1:31-35  the  Virgin  had  a  clear  grasp  of  the  divine  filia¬ 
tion,  although  this  grasp  was  rather  more  intuitive  than  conceptual.  The  exe¬ 
gesis  of  R.  Laurentin  and  J.  Galot,  by  adhering  too  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the 
text  and  failing  to  apply  the  necessary  theological  criteria,  results  in  ambiguities 
on  this  point.  The  words  “they  did  not  understand”  in  Lk  2:50  are  not  in 
1  opposition  to  this  conclusion.  They  refer  not  to  the  mystery  of  the  divine  filia- 

Ition,  but  to  the  relation  of  Jesus’  words  on  this  occasion  with  His  subsequent 
conduct  in  returning  to  Nazareth  with  His  parents  and  being  subject  to  them 
for  another  eighteen  years. — F.  P.  G. 

98.  [Lk  1-2].  A.  M.  Salazar,  “Questions  about  St.  Luke’s  Sources,”  Nov 
Test  2  (3-4,  ’58)  316-317. 

The  author  accepts  the  view  proposed  by  several  writers  that  a  source  docu¬ 
ment  underlies  certain  expressions  in  Lk  1-2;  the  language,  style  and  termi¬ 
nology  of  these  chapters  differ  notably  from  Luke’s  ordinary  manner  of  writing. 

99.  V.  Soria,  “El  nacimiento  de  Juan  el  Bautista  (Lc  1,  57),”  CultBib  16 
!  (165,  ’59)  120-123. 

Lk  3:7,  cf.  §  74. 

100.  E.  Vogt,  “Sabbatum  ‘deuteroprSton’  in  Lc  6,1  et  antiquum  kalendarium 
sacerdotale,”  Biblica  40  (1,  ’59)  102-105. 

Cf.  §  3-599. 

Lk  8:4-18,  cf.  §  79. 

101.  B.  A.  Hooley  and  A.  J.  Mason,  “Some  Thoughts  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Unjust  Steward  (Luke  16:1-9),”  AusBibRev  6  (1-4,  ’58)  47-59. 

There  are  widely  differing  views  on  the  point  of  the  parable.  In  seeking  a 
solution  we  must  ask:  To  whom  was  the  parable  addressed  and  in  what  circum¬ 
stances  ?  Where  does  it  end  and  in  particular  what  is  the  point  of  vv.  8-9  ?  And 
lastly  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  “the  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward,” 
“make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,”  “they  shall  receive  you  into 
the  eternal  tabernacles”?  The  parable  is  addressed  to  the  disciples,  with  the 
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Pharisees  in  the  background.  It  extends  to  v.  9.  The  loid  of  v.  8  is  the 
steward’s  master.  The  disciples  are  given  a  lesson  on  the  single-hearted  and 
prudent  application  of  their  talents  to  their  Master’s  interests,  just  as  the  unjust 
steward  had  applied  himself  to  his  own  interests.  The  prudent  use  of  material 
wealth  should  minister  to  the  needs  of  others,  who  will  show  their  gratitude  not 
merely  in  this  life  but  in  the  life  to  come. — W.  J.  D. 

102.  A.  Strobel,  “Die  Passa-Erwartung  als  urchristliches  Problem  in  Lc 
17 :20f.,”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (3-4,  ’58)  157-196. 

The  word  parateresis  means  “observation”  and  has  a  technical  calendaric 
significance;  secondarily  it  probably  also  means  a  cultic  observance,  but  never 
an  apocalyptic  calculation.  Lk  17:20  f.  is  a  Lukan  composition  directed  against 
the  early  Christian  connecting  of  the  parousia  with  the  Passover.  Appendix  I: 
Proofs  are  adduced  for  the  fact  that  Jews  and  Christians  celebrated  the  Pass- 
over  as  a  feast  which  entailed  a  special  expectation  of  redemption.  Appendix  II: 
The  Johannine  date  of  the  day  of  Jesus’  death  is  historically  correct,  but  not  the 
Synoptic  dating.  The  latter  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  Church 
celebrated  the  Passover  on  the  evening  after  the  14th  Nisan  and  thereby 
recalled  Jesus’  Last  Supper. — J.  Bz. 

Lk  22:40-46,  cf.  §  84. 

103.  [Lk  24:13-36].  R.  Orlett,  “An  Influence  of  the  Early  Liturgies  upon  the 
Emmaus  Account,”  CathBibQuart  21  (2,  ’59)  212-219. 

There  are  at  least  three  types  of  appearance  accounts  in  the  NT :  the  discovery 
of  the  empty  tomb,  the  appearances  to  the  apostles  and  the  appearances  to  others 
than  the  apostles.  The  empty  tomb  account  appears  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the 
Passion  tradition,  its  purpose  being  to  prepare  the  apostles.  The  appearances 
to  the  apostles  formed  the  core  of  the  kerygma  of  apostolic  preaching;  it  was 
apologetic  and  for  the  benefit  of  non-believers.  The  appearances  to  those  other 
than  apostles  seems  to  be  from  the  tradition  of  apostolic  teaching,  directed  to 
believers  for  the  purpose  of  instilling  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Christian 
life  and  its  practices. 

The  two  Emmaus  disciples  came  to  a  knowledge  of  who  Jesus  really  is  through 
the  proper  understanding  of  Scripture,  and  came  to  recognize  Jesus  as  present  in 
“the  breaking  of  bread.”  For  those  Christians  who  had  never  seen  Jesus  alive  on 
earth,  the  experience  of  the  two  disciples  epitomizes  what  they  experienced  at 
the  early  liturgical  meetings  from  the  readings  and  explanations  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  from  the  agape ,  climaxed  as  it  was  by  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
Was  the  historical  meal  at  Emmaus  actually  the  Eucharist?  Probably  not;  but 
because  the  experience  of  the  two  disciples  was  considered  as  typical  of  the 
early  Christian  Eucharistic  experience,  in  the  many  retellings  of  the  incident 
the  Eucharistic  terminology  of  “the  breaking  of  the  bread”  came  to  be  used  to 
describe  the  Emmaus  meal. — J.  J.  B. 
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104.  O.  Cullmann,  “L’Opposition  contre  le  Temple  de  Jerusalem,  Motif 
Commun  de  la  Theologie  Johannique  et  du  Monde  Ambiant,”  NT  Stud  5 
(3,  *59)  157-173. 

The  old  division  of  Christianity  into  early  Judaic  and  later  Hellenistic  must 
be  revised  to  take  into  account  a  separation  within  the  Jewish  community  in 
Palestine.  Qumran  and  a  careful  reading  of  Acts  relative  to  Stephen  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  official  Judaism  and  an  ‘‘esoteric”  Judaism  of  which  Stephen  had 
been  a  member  and  for  which  he  was  more  liable  to  persecution.  This  “esoteric” 
Judaism  which  bore  syncretistic  and  Hellenizing  influences  was  the  cradle  of 
Christianity.  A  triple  filiation,  esoteric  Judaism — Stephen’s  Hellenistic  group — 
the  Johannine  group,  is  borne  out  by  a  consideration  of  the  “opposition  to  the 
Temple” — the  leading  idea  of  Stephen’s  speech  and  one  of  the  leading  ideas  in 
John’s  Gospel.  Stephen  boldly  puts  the  construction  of  the  existing  Temple  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  fashioning  of  the  golden  calf,  an  attitude  very  likely 
prepared  by  Qumran  writings  and  practice,  and  identical  in  its  radicalism  with 
Pseudo-Clementine  ideas.  Stephen’s  main  point  is  that  divine  revelations  are  not 
attached  to  any  definite  place.  This  is  also  a  leitmotiv  in  the  Johannine  Gospel 
( cf .  the  episode  of  the  Samaritan  woman),  but  in  a  much  less  polemical  and 
more  positive  form.  Stephen  regards  the  Temple  as  opposition  to  the  Holy 
Spirit;  John  sees  the  complete  substitution  for  the  Temple  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  Whether  Christ  Himself  belonged  to  this  “esoteric”  school  we  cannot 
determine,  but  the  group  did  exist  one  century  before  Him,  and  its  existence 
argues  against  the  theory  that  John’s  Gospel  was  necessarily  a  product  of  late 
Hellenistic  influence. — R.  P.  B. 

105.  E.  F.  Harrison,  “The  Gospel  and  the  Gospels,”  BihSac  116  (462,  ’59) 

109-116. 

A  discussion  of  the  differences  between  John  and  the  Synoptics  and  of  the 
various  motives  that  might  have  influenced  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 

106.  E.  F.  Harrison,  “Historical  Problems  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  BihSac  116 
(463,  ’59)  205-211. 

The  author  considers  the  complaints  that  John  has  departed  from  the  pattern 
of  the  Synoptics  in  factual  matters  about  which  the  tradition  must  have  been 
clear. 

107.  G.  F.  Hawthorne,  “The  Concept  of  Faith  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  Bib 
Sac  116  (462,  ’59)  117-126. 

The  Johannine  concept  of  faith,  expressed  most  frequently  by  the  peculiarly 
NT  construction  piste uein  eis  with  the  accusative,  is  a  dynamic  and  active 
notion,  denoting  “a  vital  appropriation  of,  dependency  upon,  and  committal  to 
the  object  of  its  activity,”  which  is  Jesus  Christ. — G.  W.  M. 
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108.  W.  Nagel,  “‘Die  Finsternis  hat’s  nicht  begriffen’  (Joh  1:5),”  ZeitNT 
IViss  50  (1-2,  ’59)  132-137. 

In  the  Aramaic  writing  behind  the  Johannine  Prologue  a  word  was  used  in 
1:5  for  the  later  Greek  katalambanein  which  besides  the  meaning  “grasp”  also 
had  the  meaning  “seize”  or  “overcome.”  The  most  ancient  readers  of  the  Pro¬ 
logue  probably  understood  the  passage  thus :  “The  darkness  did  not  overcome  it.” 

109.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “John  1:9  and  a  Rabbinic  Tradition,”  ZeitNTWiss  49 
(3-4,  ’58)  288-290. 

R.  Meyer  in  his  Hellenistisches  in  der  rabbinischen  Anthropologie  (1937) 
has  called  attention  to  a  Jewish  tradition  which  asserts  that  in  the  pre-natal 
period  men  are  instructed  in  the  Torah.  We  may  suggest  that  Jn  1:9  can  be 
explained  by  this  idea:  not  the  Torah,  but  the  Son  of  God  enlightens  every  man 
as  he  comes  into  the  world.  In  support  of  this  we  may  note  that  (a)  it  suits 
the  contrast  between  Logos  and  Torah,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  Prologue; 
(b)  light  is  prominent  in  the  rabbinic  tradition  and  in  Jn  1:9;  (c)  if  Jn  9:2 
reflects  the  tradition,  it  may  well  be  implied  in  this  other  Johannine  passage. 
— J.  Bz. 

110.  [Jn  1:14;  6:51].  S.  de  Ausejo,  “El  concepto  de  ‘carne’  aplicado  a  Cristo 
en  el  IV  Evangelio,”  EstBib  17  (4,  ’58)  411-427. 

In  the  contexts  in  which  it  occurs,  the  word  sarx,  as  John  applies  it  to  Christ, 
is  associated  with  the  Eucharist,  the  cross  and  the  Incarnation;  and  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  concept  of  flesh  that  these  ideas  are  closely  connected  to  one 
another.  (1)  In  6:51-56  John  alone  of  the  NT  authors  uses  sarx  for  the 
Eucharist  instead  of  soma.  This  choice  was  probably  based  on  the  Hebrew 
word  bdsdr,  which  Jesus  would  have  used  (Aramaic  besar )  and  which  would 
earlier  have  been  rendered  sarx,  not  soma  (primarily  used  of  dead  flesh).  In 
this  passage  sarx  means  the  total  person  of  Christ,  both  God  and  man.  The 
words  “for  the  life  of  the  world”  in  v.  51c  link  up  the  Passion  with  the  Eucharist 
through  the  notion  of  flesh. 

(2)  1  Jn  4:2  and  2  Jn  7  are  not  intended  to  combat  Docetism  properly  so- 
called,  but  to  correct  the  heresies  that  denied  perfect  identity  between  the  man 
Jesus  and  the  Christ.  In  each  passage  a  copulative  verb  is  to  be  understood: 
John  condemns  those  who  deny  that  Jesus  is  Christ  come  in  the  flesh.  And  the 
reference  to  the  flesh  indicates  not  so  much  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  as  its 
kenotic  and  soteriological  aspects.  (3)  In  Jn  1:14a,  “The  Word  became  flesh,” 
there  are  two  affirmations:  ( a )  Christ  the  Word  is  really  man;  ( b )  more 
basically,  the  Incarnation  has  a  kenotic  aspect.  The  contrast  between  sarx  and 
doxa  in  v.  14  and  the  relationship  of  the  Prologue  to  the  whole  Gospel — of  v.  14, 
therefore,  to  6:51  ff. — indicate  the  importance  of  this  second  affirmation.  As  a 
hymn  to  Christ  the  Logos,  the  Prologue  places  emphasis  upon  the  kenotic  and 
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soteriological  situation  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  this  is  the  Johannine  mean¬ 
ing  of  “flesh.”  [Cf.  §§  1-400;  2-310].— G.  W.  M. 

111.  I.  Fritsch,  “  ‘.  .  .  videbitis  .  .  .  angelos  Dei  ascendentes  et  descendentes 
super  Filium  hominis’  (Io.  1,51),”  VerbDom  37  (1,  ’59)  3-11. 

John’s  reference  to  “the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the 
Son  of  Man”  (1:51)  is  not  a  literal  description  of  what  the  disciples  will  see; 
its  purpose  is  to  evoke  the  whole  picture  of  Jacob’s  dream  (Gen  28:12)  and 
to  suggest  the  truth,  which  is  less  enigmatically  expressed  in  several  other 
passages  in  John,  that  the  disciples  will  recognize  in  the  person  of  Christ  the 
New  Temple,  the  new  dwelling  of  God’s  glory  on  earth;  they  will  see  the 
reality  of  which  Jacob’s  vision  was  the  type. — J.  F.  Bl. 

112.  [Jn  2:3-4].  M.  Peinador,  “Breves  observaciones  adicionales  a  ‘La 
respuesta  de  Jesus  a  su  Madre  en  las  bodas  de  Cana,’  ”  EphMar  9(1,  ’59) 

113-116. 

The  author  points  out  areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement  between  his  own 
interpretation  of  Jn  2:3-4  [cf.  §  2-559]  and  that  of  J.  Cortes  Quirant  [cf. 
§  3-610]. 

113.  [Jn  3-4].  H.  de  Julliot,  “L’eau  et  l’Esprit,”  BibVieChret  27  (’59) 
35-42. 

Devotional  commentary  on  Jn  3-4. 

114.  H.  de  Julliot,  “Le  Pain  de  Vie  (Jean  6,  1-71),”  BibVieChret  26  (’59) 
38-43. 

Exegesis  of  the  above  passage. — J.  A.  G. 

115.  F.-J.  Leenhardt,  “La  structure  du  chapitre  6  de  l’evangile  de  Jean,” 
RevHistPhilRel  39  (1,  ’59)  1-13. 

To  each  of  the  three  symbolic  episodes  in  Jn  6:1-21  (multiplication  of  loaves, 
crowd’s  attempt  to  crown  Christ,  disciples’  lake-crossing)  there  corresponds  a 
section  of  the  subsequent  discussion;  the  whole  pattern  reflects  the  three 
pericopes  in  Mk  8,  with  its  parallels,  and  the  three  themes  from  the  temptation 
in  the  desert.  John  uses  this  structure  so  as  to  define,  in  his  own  way,  the 
Messiahship  of  Christ.  But  because  the  humanity  portrayed  in  the  myth  of  the 
temptation  is  not  in  accord  with  Johannine  Christology,  and  the  “sign  from 
heaven”  used  to  summon  faith  in  Mk  8  is  insufficient  for  John  (who  profoundly 
modifies  it  by  making  it  Christ  Himself),  his  treatment  becomes  unique.  He 

presents  the  Eucharistic  Christ  as  the  one  who  gives  bread  to  eat  (1)  by 

distributing  it  personally,  (2)  by  giving  Himself,  and  (3)  by  returning  from 

heaven  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  see  the  sign  is,  for  John,  to  perceive  the 

action  of  Christ  as  Logos;  miraculous  bread  will  not  nourish  the  soul  without 
faith,  without  God  attracting  the  hearer.  Christ’s  words,  which  are  spirit  and 
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life,  are  comprehended  only  because  of  His  elevation  preceding  the  Spirit’s 
descent.  Because  flesh  gives  no  true  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  no  longer  restrains 
Him  on  His  return  to  us;  this  transcendence  of  all  human  categories  of 
presence  accounts  for  the  difference  between  John’s  treatment  of  the  lake¬ 
crossing  and  that  of  the  Synoptics. — D.  H.  S. 

116.  H.  Schurmann,  “Die  Eucharistie  als  Representation  und  Applikation 
des  Heilsgeschehens  nach  Joh  6,  53-58,”  TrierTheolZeit  68  (1,  ’59)  30-45. 

The  interpolation  theory  of  G.  Bornkamm  in  ZeitNTWiss  47  (’56)  161-169 
[cf.  §  2-66],  concerning  Jn  6 : 5 lc-58,  is  argued  on  the  basis  of  Jn  6  itself. 
Thus  the  author  avoids  the  petitio  principii  of  many  other  interpolation  theories. 
But  his  observations  on  the  relationship  of  6:60-71  to  6:26-51b,  though  legiti¬ 
mate,  do  not  prove  the  interpolation  of  the  Eucharistic  section.  This  becomes 
clear  from  a  consideration  of  6:51c-58  in  the  context  of  vv.  26-5 lb  and  60-71. 
Even  without  the  Eucharistic  section,  Jn  6: 26-5  lb  and  60-71  contain  allusions 
to  the  Eucharist  and  would  not  have  been  so  formulated  unless  the  Eucharistic 
doctrine  was  a  formative  factor  in  the  chapter. 

Regarding  the  primitiveness  of  6:  (51c)  53-58,  S  finds  that  vv.  26-5 lb  and 
60-71  give  indications  that  the  Eucharistic  section  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  discourse.  Critical  is  the  question  whether  v.  51c  is  interpolated.  If  it  was 
originally  part  of  the  section  26-5 lb,  then  vv.  53-58  can  no  longer  be  esteemed 
as  interpolated.  But  without  v.  51c,  v.  63  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
task  remains,  however,  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  closing  part  of  the  discourse, 
vv.  60-71,  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  explanation  and  development  of  vv.  26-51. 
— E.  J.  K. 

117.  A.  Rasco,  “Christus,  granum  frumenti  (Jo  12,24),”  VerbDom  37  (1,  ’59) 
12-25;  (2,  ’59)  65-77. 

I.  The  arguments  that  have  been  brought  against  the  authenticity  of  Jn  12:24 
are  invalid ;  nor  is  this  verse  out  of  place  in  its  present  context ;  on  the  contrary, 
Christ  on  the  very  eve  of  the  humiliation  of  His  death  and  of  the  glory  of  His 
Resurrection  begins  to  reveal  to  the  Gentiles  that  the  grain  must  die.  .  .  . 
Parallels  adduced  from  Egyptian  funeral  customs  and  from  the  Greek  mysteries 
of  Ceres  are  too  far-fetched;  the  closest  parallel  is  1  Cor  15:36. 

II.  In  the  uncompleted  parable  of  the  grain  of  wheat  falling  into  the  earth, 
John  asserts  (1)  that  Christ’s  death  is  a  necessity — not  of  course  a  fatalistic 
necessity,  but  a  necessary  part  of  the  salvific  plan  which  the  Father  has  chosen 
to  realize;  and  (2)  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  Christ’s  death,  which  releases  His 
life  for  the  sanctification  and  glorification  of  His  members. — J.  F.  Bl. 

118.  J.  Hammer,  “Eine  klare  Stellung  zu  Joh  14,  31b,”  BibKirche  14  (2,  ’59) 
33-40. 

Three  different  meanings  were  given  by  P.  Keppler,  J.  Pickl  and  others  to 
Jn  14.31b  (cf.  O.  Karrer,  Neues  Testament,  1953,  p.  303),  and  from  them  they 
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attempted  to  justify  the  position  of  the  following  three  chapters  in  John.  The 
present  contention  is  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  collected  all  the  farewell 
talks  of  Jesus  into  one  whole  to  build  up  to  a  great  dramatic  ending,  as  in  the 
Synoptics,  closing  with  the  cross,  the  grave  and  the  Resurrection.  (1)  The 
content  and  repetitiousness  of  chs.  15-16  suggest  circumstances  different  from 
what  has  preceded;  (2)  the  mode  of  expression  is  at  variance  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  discourse:  the  Greek  perfect  is  used  38  times  to  denote  an  already  completed 
action.  In  1  Cor  15:3-7,  prescinding  from  the  personal  apparitions,  three  great 
manifestations  are  related:  (a)  to  the  Twelve;  ( b )  to  more  than  500  brethren 
(the  content  and  repetition  of  the  main  farewell  ideas  contained  in  Jn  15-16 
warrant  the  address  of  our  Lord  on  this  occasion ;  this  apparition  ended  with 
the  sending  of  the  disciples,  Mt  28:16-20)  ;  (c)  to  all  the  apostles:  Jn  17  seems 
to  fit  in  here  perfectly.  In  confirmation  of  these  conclusions:  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  written  about  65  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus;  the  collections  of  the  logia 
of  Christ  were  motivated  by  homiletic  and  catechetical  needs. — G.  K.  K. 

119.  H.  van  den  Bussche,  “La  Vigne  et  ses  fruits  (Jean  15,  1-8),”  BibVie 
Chret  26  (’59)  12-18. 

In  a  verse-by-verse  exegesis  the  author  shows  that  if  this  passage  were  an 
allegory  in  the  strict  sense,  among  other  reasons,  all  the  presentation  would  have 
been  metaphorical.  In  this  allegory  there  is  an  opposition  between  the  vineyard 
of  Yahweh  in  the  OT  and  the  people  of  Israel. — J.  A.  G. 

120.  P.  R.  Ackroyd,  “The  153  Fishes  in  John  XXL  11 — A  Further  Note.” 
JournTheolStud  10  (1,  ’59)  94. 

To  Emerton’s  conjectural  derivation  of  the  number  153  from  numerical  values 
in  the  Hebrew  of  Ezek  47:10  [cf.  §  3-119]  the  possibility  is  presented  of  deriving 
from  gcmatria  based  on  variant  spellings  of  En-gedi  and  En-eglaim  in  MSS 

of  the  LXX— J.  A.  W. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

121.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “The  True  Apostolic  Succession.  Recent  Study  of  the  Book 
of  Acts,”  Interpretation  13  (2,  ’59)  131-143. 

“Wherever  Christian  ministers  preach  the  good  news  the  acts  of  the  Apostles 
are  reproduced,  the  church  is  built  up  and  multiplied.  1  he  minister  who  wishes 
to  be  sure  that  he  stands  in  the  true  apostolic  succession  will  turn  to  Acts  again 
and  again.”  He  will  ask  himself  what  message  the  apostles  preached,  how  they 
preached  it,  etc.  Acts  provides  the  answers.  The  literature  of  recent  years  will 
help  him  to  find  and  evaluate  these  answers.  For  example,  7  he  Beginnings  of 
Christianity,  Part  I  (London,  1920),  help  the  preacher  to  understand  and 
expound  the  text  correctly  by  furnishing  him  with  accurate  textual  and  histoi  ical 
information.  The  Apostolic  Preaching  and  Its  Development  (London,  1936) 
by  C.  H.  Dodd  enables  the  preacher  to  discover  the  early  apostolic  message. 
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A  study  of  G.  W.  H.  Lampe’s  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit  will  help  the  minister 
to  develop  a  solid  biblical  explanation  for  the  rites  or  sacraments  he  uses. 
— J.  D.  B. 

122.  B.  Reicke,  “The  Risen  Lord  and  His  Church.  The  Theology  of  Acts,” 
Interpretation  13  (2,  ’59)  156-169. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  of  Acts  is  really  to  describe  the  acts  of  the  Lord. 
They  are  (1)  the  acts  of  the  risen  Lord  Himself  and  (2)  the  acts  of  Jesus 
conducted  through  His  apostles.  Hence  the  twofold  theme  of  Acts  is  Christology 
and  ecclesiology.  The  Christology  of  Acts  lies  in  (a)  the  sermons  of  Peter  with 
their  emphasis  on  the  historical  Jesus;  (b)  the  general  revelation  of  Stephen 
and  Paul  embracing  a  natural  theology  plus  the  eschatological  coming  of  Christ ; 
and  (c)  the  general  view  of  the  narrative  that  the  Lord  and  Spirit  guide  the 
Church  by  their  presence.  The  ecclesiology  of  Acts  centers  around  the  growth 
of  the  Church  and  the  expansion  of  the  Christian  message.  The  risen  Lord 
continues  and  directs  His  previous  work.  Consequently  the  historical  narrative 
is  information  about  the  essence  of  the  Church,  which  is  always  related  to 
history.  Some  items  of  special  import  are:  the  idea  of  the  true  Israel  as  the  elect 
who  have  found  the  Messiah,  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  the  development  of  the 
Church,  the  expansion  of  the  work  and  the  Church  both  geographically  and  in 
regard  to  the  classes  of  mankind  won  for  the  gospel. — C.  J.  A. 

123.  A.  C.  Winn,  “Elusive  Mystery.  The  Purpose  of  Acts,”  Interpretation 
13  (2,  ’59)  144-156. 

The  purpose  we  assign  to  Acts  determines  whether  we  shall  accept  the  book 
as  substantially  reliable  or  hopelessly  inaccurate.  As  yet  no  compelling  state¬ 
ment  of  its  purpose  has  commanded  widespread  assent.  W  here  seeks  to  show 
that  the  primary  purpose  cannot  have  been  historical  or  apologetic,  but  rather 
that  a  theological  motive  controlled  both  the  form  and  content  of  Acts. 

Jerusalem  and  Rome  are  the  foci  of  the  book,  and  for  Luke  the  outstanding 
“thing  that  has  been  fulfilled  among  us”  is  that  the  gospel  which  began  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism  is  now  preached  at  Rome,  the  center  of  the 
Gentile  world.  That  the  gospel  had  been  accepted  gladly  by  the  Gentiles  and 
rejected  by  the  chosen  people  posed  a  grave  theological  problem.  Had  God’s 
plans  gone  awry?  Luke  proceeded  to  marshall  all  his  facts,  Scripture  selections, 
speeches  and  incidents  to  prove  that  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews 
and  its  joyful  acceptance  by  the  Gentiles  was  not  an  unforeseen  catastrophe 
but  a  fulfillment  of  God’s  plan  and  purpose.  This  transfer  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome  is  represented  everywhere  in  Acts  as  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  From  every 
point  of  view,  then,  Luke  seeks  to  show  that  the  shift  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome  does  not  defeat  but  rather  vindicates  the  plan  of  God. — J.  T.  K. 
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124.  [Acts  1:9-11].  J.  F.  Jansen,  “The  Ascension,  the  Church  and  Theology,” 
TheolToday  16  (1,  ’59)  17-29. 

The  fact  of  the  Ascension  has  been  denied  because  of  the  concept  of  the 
universe  implied  and  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  statements  dealing  with  the 
exaltation.  Actuality  is  asserted  only  in  Acts  1:9-11,  which  some  treat  as  a  myth 
created  by  the  believing  community.  The  event  is  a  real  event,  signifying 
glorification  and  the  discontinuity  of  the  risen  life  from  the  earthly  one.  The 
cloud  is  the  Shekinah,  glory.  The  right  hand  of  God  means  Christ’s  ruling 
lordship.  The  forty  days  suggest  other  similar  periods  of  preparation.  Theologi¬ 
cally  the  Ascension  denies  dualism,  asserts  the  eternality  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
affirms  the  end  of  the  Easter  epiphanies. — J.  H.  C. 

125.  [Acts  1:9-11].  P.  Miquel,  “Le  mystere  de  l’Ascension,”  QuestLitPar 
40  (2,  ’59)  105-126. 

Two  aspects  of  the  mystery  must  be  distinguished:  the  historical  fact  and 
the  theological  significance.  Various  circumstances  of  the  final  appearance 
throw  light  on  its  significance,  e.g.,  the  anticipatory  joy,  the  specification  of 
forty  days,  the  “cloud.”  The  glorious  elevation  to  the  Father  is  elucidated  by 
scriptural  and  patristic  themes:  the  “disappearance,”  the  correspondence  between 
the  Ascension  and  the  Incarnation,  the  inseparable  double  “lifting  up”  (on  the 
cross  and  into  glory),  the  sitting  as  King  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and 
the  enthronement  as  Priest  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  Christ’s  double  presence, 
spiritual  on  earth  and  corporeal  in  heaven,  is  brought  out  in  the  themes  of 
absence  and  presence,  the  dependence  of  Pentecost  on  the  Ascension,  and  the 
connection  of  the  Incarnation  with  the  Ascension.  It  follows  that  the  Ascension 
marks  the  crowning  of  Christ’s  salvific  work  and  the  glorification  of  human 
nature  with  Him. — E.  O.  G. 

126.  [Acts  2:1-4].  J.  Goettmann,  “La  Pentecote,  premices  de  la  nouvelie 
|  creation,”  BibVieChret  27  (’59)  59-69. 

An  explanation  of  the  background  and  significance  of  Pentecost. 

127.  [Acts  2:14-36].  W.  J.  Dalton,  “The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel:  St.  Peter’s 
First  Sermon,”  Our  Apostolate  6  (3,  ’58)  5-12. 

It  is  logical  to  begin  the  study  of  the  NT  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  Gospels  themselves  presuppose  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  faith 
of  the  early  Church.  St.  Peter’s  first  sermon  (Acts  2:14-36)  gives  us  a 
specimen  of  the  primitive  kerygma,  based  on  the  fact  of  Christ  s  Resurrection 
and  the  prophecies  of  the  OT.  The  Christology  is  rudimentary,  even,  at  first 
sight,  adoptionist,  but  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  Christ  s  role  as 
Redeemer. — W.  J.  D.  (Author). 
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128.  W.  Barclay,  “Great  Themes  of  the  New  Testament — IV.  Acts  ii.  14-40/’ 
ExpTimes  70  (7,  ’59)  196-199;  (8,  ’59)  243-246. 

I.  Ancient  historians  were  fond  of  composing  fictitious  speeches  rather  than 
reproducing  what  was  actually  said.  Is  this  the  case  with  Luke’s  account  of 
Peter’s  first  sermon?  Or  do  we  have  a  sermon  based  on  sound  tradition, 
although  edited  by  Luke?  A  good  case  can  be  made  out  in  Luke’s  favor.  The 
ancients  used  memory-work,  shorthand  and  note-taking  in  education.  A  com¬ 
munal  tradition  is  behind  the  sermons — a  tradition  based  on  the  memory  of  the 
Church.  Lastly,  the  Western  and  Neutral  texts  of  Acts  show  a  marked  con¬ 
formity  in  relating  the  sermons. 

The  Petrine  message  states  that  the  “age  to  come”  is  here.  God,  in  the  person 
of  Jesus,  has  erupted  on  the  human  scene.  The  sermon  opens  with  a  prophecy. 
And  prophecy  means  that  history  has  a  plan,  a  purpose  revealing  God’s  designs 
for  men. 

II.  Because  of  the  variant  readings  of  “approved”  (v.  22),  Peter’s  sermon 
has  adoptionist  tendencies.  The  death  of  Jesus  is  part  of  God’s  eternal  plan 
but,  paradoxically,  the  cross  is  still  history’s  most  heinous  crime.  The  Resurrec¬ 
tion  occupies  much  of  Peter’s  time,  not  only  as  the  cause  of  the  disciples’ 
faith,  but  also  as  a  work  of  God — a  characteristic  thought  of  Acts.  Then 
Peter  proceeds  to  demand  repentance  and  baptism  and  to  promise  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sermon  ends  with  an  alternative:  salvation  or 
damnation.  This  is  the  pattern  for  present-day  preaching. — A.  H.  P. 

Acts  6-7,  cf.  §  104. 

129.  U.  Wilckens,  “Kerygma  und  Evangelium  bei  Lukas  (Beobachfungen  zu 
Acta  10:34-43),”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (3-4,  ’58)  223-237. 

In  both  structure  and  contents  Peter’s  entire  sermon  in  Acts  10:34-43  was 
fashioned  by  Luke.  Verses  37-42a  especially  were  conceived  by  him  in  close 
connection  with  his  own  Gospel ;  therein  the  arrangement  and  structure  of  this 
historia  Jesu  proves  to  be  a  precise  reproduction  of  the  structure  and  plan 
of  the  third  Gospel.  In  form  Peter’s  sermon  is  therefore  different  from  the  other 
sermons  of  apostles:  the  latter  are  missionary  sermons;  the  sermon  in  Cornelius’ 
house  is  catechesis,  not  kerygma  but  rather  “ Evangelium — J.  Bz. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

Paul 

130.  J.  Alonso,  “Genesis  y  desarollo  de  algunos  puntos  eclesiologicos  en  el 
Corpus  Paulino,”  EstBib  17  (4,  ’58)  349-391. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  was  a  real  evolution  of  thought 
in  St.  Paul’s  theology  of  the  Church.  It  is  legitimate,  however,  to  speak  of 
successive  steps  in  the  presentation  of  ecclesiological  thought  in  the  Pauline 
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Corpus.  There  are  two  ideas  which  characterize  the  Pauline  conception  of 
the  Church.  The  first,  that  of  the  Church  as  the  people  of  God,  is  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  OT  and  of  the  primitive  Christian  kervgma.  The  second,  the  Church 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  represents  a  further  step  in  the  formulation  of  Paul’s 
ecclesiology  in  response  to  the  needs  and  events  of  the  early  Church.  There  is 
also  a  discernible  progress  in  the  expression  of  the  various  aspects  of  this  second 
theme,  from  the  Great  Epistles  to  those  of  the  Captivity,  culminating  in 
Ephesians.  The  two  ideas,  however,  are  ultimately  equivalent.  The  Church 
receives  her  whole  being  from  Christ,  and  thus  she  is  His  Body.  The  Church 
is  integrally  gathered  around  Christ,  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  thus  she  is  the 
chosen  people  of  God  and  heir  of  His  promises.  Under  both  aspects  the  Church 
appears  as  an  eschatological  reality,  already  incorporated  into  the  risen  Christ 
and  heir  of  the  promises,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  existing  as  a  pilgrim  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  resurrection  to  come. — F.  P.  G. 

131.  R.  E.  Brown,  “The  Semitic  Background  of  the  New  Testament  Mystcrion 
(II),”  Biblica  40  (1,  ’59)  70-87. 

[ Cf .  §  3-540.]  The  writer  examines  the  remaining  occurrences  of  the  word 
mysterion  in  St.  Paul.  The  fundamental  meaning  is  always  the  same:  God’s 
salvific  plan  which  was  hidden  to  past  ages  and  revealed  only  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Accessory  to  this  meaning  are  the  grandeur  of  the  mystery  of  Christ 
dwelling  among  the  Christians,  the  wisdom  which  is  connected  with  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery,  the  gathering  together  in  Christ  of  all  things  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  hence  Christ’s  supremacy  over  the  angels.  In  Eph  5:32  mystcrion 
refers  to  a  Scripture  passage  which  contains  a  deeper  meaning  than  that  which 
appears  at  first  sight.  In  1  Tim  3:9  the  “mystery  of  faith’’  is  the  doctrinal 
content  of  faith.  The  mystery  of  religion  in  1  Tim  3:16  is  the  “object  of 
religious  adherence,”  i.e.,  Christ  Himself  as  putting  into  effect  the  divine  plan 
of  salvation. — P.  P.  S. 

132.  L.-M.  Dewailly,  “  ‘Autour  de  Saint  Paul.’  Quelques  livres  recents,” 
VieSpir  41  (453,  ’59)  150-161. 

133.  J.  Jeremias,  “Chiasmus  in  den  Paulusbriefen,”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (3-4,  ’58) 

145-156. 

The  assertion  of  Blass-Debrunner  §  477  that  chiasmus  seldom  appears  in  the 
NT  is  false.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  figure  of  speech  in  St.  Paul 
alone.  For  reasons  of  euphony  or  emphasis,  Paul  often  arranges  single  words, 
phrases  or  whole  sentences  according  to  the  pattern  ab/ba.  \\  e  also  find  this 
type  of  chiasmus  in  Paul:  a  previous  two-membered  theme  is  unfolded  in  a 
i  chiastic  series  of  ideas;  thus  Gal  1:10-12;  1  Cor  9:1-27;  15.35-57,  Rom  3.4-8. 
N.  W.  Lund’s  Chiasmus  in  the  New  Testament  (Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  1942) 
is  “completely  useless.” — J.  Bz. 
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134.  E.  Klaar,  “Zum  paulinischen  Taufverstandnis,”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (3-4, 
’58)  278-282. 

Neither  in  Rom  6:2-12  nor  in  Col  2  nor  elsewhere  does  Paul  ascribe  to 
baptism  an  efficient  function  such  as  a  sacramental  theology  would  today  read 
out  of  these  texts.  Rather  Paul  leaves  it  to  the  superstition  of  the  mystery  cults 
to  ascribe  an  efficacy  to  immersion. — J.  Bz. 

135.  J.  Manek,  “The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Empty  Tomb,”  NovTest  2  (3-4, 
’58)  276-280. 

* 

In  Acts  13:28-3 7  it  is  clear  that  Paul,  along  with  the  Evangelists,  believes  in 
the  empty  tomb  of  Christ  after  the  Resurrection,  but  nowhere  in  the  Epistles 
does  he  mention  this  belief.  Is  there,  then,  a  discrepancy  between  the  theology 
of  Paul  in  Acts  and  that  in  the  (more  authoritative)  Epistles?  His  statements 
about  the  Resurrection  in  such  passages  as  1  Cor  15  apparently  imply  belief  in 
the  empty  tomb,  but  they  do  not  prove  his  belief.  It  is  rather  his  language 
regarding  the  physical  body  and  the  spiritual  body  that  shows  his  belief.  Christ’s 
Resurrection  is  meaningful  for  Paul  in  the  eschatological  perspective  of  the 
parousia,  when  the  transformed  bodies  will  be  raised  (1  Cor  15:51-52;  1  Thes 
4:15-17).  And  this  transformation  follows  the  pattern  of  Christ’s  own  body 
( cf .  Phil  3:20-21).  Thus  Paul  clearly  but  indirectly  assures  us  in  the  Epistles 
of  his  belief  in  the  empty  tomb. — G.  W.  M. 

136.  J.  I.  Packer,  “God’s  Justification  of  Sinners,”  ChristToday  3  (12,  ’59) 
2-6. 

An  exposition  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  and  some  remarks  on 
various  theological  interpretations  of  it. 

137.  H.-L.  Parisius,  “Uber  die  forensische  Deutungsmoglichkeit  des  pauli¬ 
nischen  en  Christo”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (3-4,  ’58)  285-288. 

Of  the  165  places  in  the  Pauline  writings  where  the  combination  en  Christo 
(or  the  like)  occurs,  ten  passages  should  probably  be  explained  in  a  forensic 
sense:  before  Christ,  before  the  face  of  Christ,  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ. 
These  ten  passages  are:  Col  1:28;  3:18,20;  2  Tim  3:12;  Rom  9:1;  1  Cor 
9:1,2;  11:11;  15:58;  Gal  5:6.— J.  Bz. 

138.  S.  Schmidt,  “S.  Pauli  hustitia  Dei’  notione  iustitiae,  quae  in  VT  et  apud 
S.  Paulum  habetur,  dilucidata,”  VerbDom  37  (2,  ’59)  97-105. 

In  his  doctoral  thesis  S  examines  over  1,000  passages  of  Scripture  where  the 
word  “justice”  occurs  and  establishes  that  it  regularly  means  conformity  to  the 
divine  will  and  therefore  ultimately  to  the  divine  being.  In  Rom  3:21,  “the 
justice  of  God  has  been  revealed”  means  that  God  ( a )  has  demanded  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  expiation  of  sin,  and  ( b )  in  virtue  of  this  expiation  has  restored 
justice  to  man.  The  justifying  activity  of  God  makes  man  just,  or,  in  St. 
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Paul’s  forceful  phrases,  “the  justice  of  God”  (Rom  1:17)  makes  man  “the 
justice  of  God”  (2  Cor  5:21) — by  making  him  participate  in  the  divine  justice 

— J.  F.  Bl. 

139.  F.  Spadafora,  “L’escatologia  in  S.  Paolo.  Discussioni,”  PalCler  38  (4 
’59)  169-176. 

In  1958  the  author  published  U  escatologia  in  S.  Paolo  in  which  he  maintained 
that  neither  Paul  nor  the  first  Christians  expected  or  believed  that  the  world 
was  soon  to  end.  Instead  2  Thessalonians  echoes  the  eschatological  discourse  of 
Jesus  (Mt  24),  which  deals  solely  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Several 
favorable  reviews  are  quoted  and  a  detailed  replv  given  to  some  criticisms. 
-J.  J.  C. 

Romans,  1-2  Corinthians 

140.  I.  Fransen,  “La  loi  de  l’Esprit  de  Vie  (Romains  1,  1-8,  39),”  BibVie 
Chret  27  (’59)  20-34. 

An  outline  study  of  Rom  1 — 8. 

141.  W.  Barclay,  “Great  Themes  of  the  New  Testament — III.  Romans  v.  12- 
21,”  ExpT imes  70  (5,  ’59)  132-135;  (6,  ’59)  172-175. 

I.  Despite  various  theories  about  the  origin  of  Romans,  the  Church  has 
always  believed  it  to  contain  the  essence  of  Pauline  doctrine.  Paul  possessed 
a  complex  heritage  of  thought  about  the  Fall  and  Adam.  (1)  The  evil  tendency 
in  man,  according  to  some  Jewish  writers,  is  subject  to  personal  responsibility, 
but  according  to  others,  it  is  a  result  of  God’s  action.  (2)  In  4  Ezra  Adam’s 
sin  is  regarded  as  bringing  into  the  world  an  element  involving  all  men  in  sin. 
(3)  In  2  Baruch  the  evil  impulse  is  considered  as  sin  only  if  obeyed.  (4)  In 
later  Jewish  theology  the  entry  of  death  into  the  world  is  seen  as  caused  less 
by  Adam’s  fall  than  by  his  refusal  to  show  penitence. 

II.  In  Rom  5:12  Paul  says  that  in  the  one  sinful  act  of  Adam  all  men  were 
constituted  sinners.  Four  explanations  have  been  advanced:  (1)  each  man  is 
condemned  for  his  individual  sin;  (2)  Adam  was  the  representative  of  mankind; 
(3)  the  tendency  to  sin  is  inherited;  (4)  all  men  literally  sinned  in  Adam. 
The  last  of  these  is  Paul’s  contention,  based  on  two  principles:  the  solidarity 
of  the  human  race  and  the  connection  of  death  with  sin.  In  vv.  12-14  one  finds 
Paul’s  argument:  between  Adam  and  Moses,  when  there  was  no  Law  and  hence 
no  personal  sin,  men  nevertheless  died;  therefore,  the  sin  causing  death  must 
have  been  Adam’s.  The  coming  of  the  Law  has  made  matters  worse  in  that 
it  increased  the  sin  (v.  20).  This  human  situation  was  rescued  by  God’s 
identification  with  mankind  in  Christ,  even  though  there  is  no  true  parallel 
between  man’s  connection  with  Adam  and  his  connection  with  Christ.  The  value 
of  this  passage  is  its  powerful  pictorial  expression  of  the  human  situation  and 
Christ’s  identification  with  it. — E.  O.  G. 
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142.  F.  W.  Beare,  “On  the  Interpretation  of  Romans  vi.  17,”  NT  Stud  5 
(3,  ’59)  206-210. 

The  difficulties  in  the  second  clause  in  Rom  6:17  may  be  resolved  without 
recourse  to  excision.  (1)  Regarding  the  verb  paradothete ,  commentators  have 
found  it  strange  that  the  readers  should  be  handed  over  to  the  doctrine  and  not 
the  doctrine  to  the  readers.  But  the  verb  need  not  imply  the  notion  of  tradition 
at  all ;  Paul  uses  it  here  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  a  slave  from  one  master 
to  another.  The  metaphor,  however,  is  an  awk\yard  one.  (2)  The  variety  of 
translations  attests  the  strangeness  of  the  expression  typos  didaclies.  We  must 
abandon  the  idea  that  the  phrase  denotes  an  antithesis  either  with  other  forms 
of  Christian  teaching  or  with  Judaic  teaching.  Typos  often  means  a  die  or 
pattern  that  gives  its  shape  to  something  else;  for  Paul  the  Christian  didache 
molds  our  lives  in  the  likeness  of  Christ. — G.  W.  M. 

143.  R.  T.  Fortna,  “Romans  8:10  and  Paul’s  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit,” 
AnglTheolRev  41  (2,  ’59)  77-84. 

There  is  no  need  to  force  a  grammatical  parallel  between  the  words  “dead” 
and  “life”  in  Rom  8:10.  A  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  reads:  “And  if 
Christ  is  in  you  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is  life  because 
of  righteousness.”  The  words  for  “body”  and  “spirit”  are  cause  of  righteousness. 
Whatever  kind  of  death  is  meant  (metaphorical  or  literal),  part  of  man  dies 
and  part  does  not.  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  a  natural  immortality  of  the  spirit 
but  a  gratuitous  immortality,  part  of  God’s  free  gift  of  righteousness.  He  is  not 
contrasting  two  parts  of  the  human  constitution,  one  dead  and  the  other  alive, 
but  the  cleadness  which  the  flesh  means  for  man  and  the  life  (not  just  the  alive- 
ness)  which  the  Spirit  is  for  him.  A  correct  reading  not  only  clears  up  a 
possible  difficulty  in  Paul’s  doctrine  of  man  but  also  brings  out  his  revolutionary 
concept  of  the  Spirit  as  Christ’s  life  dwelling  in  us  and  living  for  us. — A.  A.  C. 

144.  [Rom  8:19].  G.  Bertram,  “Apokaradokia”  ZeitNTWiss  49  (3-4,  ’58) 
264-270. 

The  word  apokaradokia  (Rom  8:19;  Phil  1:20)  is  not  synonymous  with  elpis. 
Rather,  a  negative  force  is  imparted  to  the  word  by  the  prefix  apo. — J.  Bz. 

145.  J.  B.  Bauer,  “  .  .  TOIS  AGAPOSIN  TON  THEON’  Rm  8:28  (I 

Cor  2:9,  I  Cor  8:3),”  ZeitNTWiss  50  (1-2,  ’59)  106-112. 

There  is  a  hitherto  unnoticed  parallel  to  Rom  8:28  in  the  Sayings  of  Ahikar: 
‘'The  righteous  among  men,  all  who  meet  him  are  for  his  help”  (A.  Cowley, 
Aramaic  Papyri  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.,  Oxford,  1923,  p.  218).  In  Rom 
8:28  the  word  synergein  does  not  mean  “to  do  something  together  with  another,” 
but  “to  be  beneficial.”  It  is  instructive  that  in  Paul  “the  righteous  one”  is  not 
mentioned,  but  those  “whom  God  loves.”  Paul  consciously  avoids  all  expressions 
which  include  the  followers  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Probably  two  passages  from 
the  Psalms  come  to  his  mind  here,  96:10  and  144:20. 
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In  1  Cor  2:9  Paul  refers  to  Isa  64:3  but  rejects  the  ancient  Jewish  under¬ 
standing  of  the  passage  and  attaches  a  deeper  meaning  to  it:  not  the  self- 
righteous  or  those  versed  in  the  Law,  but  those  who  are  guided  by  the  true  law 
of  love  are  the  ones  for  whom  the  promise  comes  true.  1  Cor  8:1-3  also  belongs 
in  this  connection:  the  righteous  man  is  not  recognized  by  God,  but  he  who 
loves  God  and  lovingly  recognizes  Him.  Thus  again  a  blow  is  struck  against 
every  self-righteous,  superior  knowledge,  although  ultimately  the  passage  is 
directed  against  an  attitude  that  is  of  Gnostic  inspiration. — J.  Bz. 

146.  [1  Cor  1:2b].  U.  Wickert,  “Einheit  und  Eintracht  der  Kirche  im 
Pniskript  des  ersten  Korintherbriefes,”  ZeitNTIViss  50  (1-2,  ’59)  73-82. 

1  Cor  1 :2b  should  with  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  be  referred  to  both  Paul  and 
the  Corinthians.  It  is  elliptical  and  should  be  understood  as  follows:  “I  write  you 
in  company  with  all  who  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  (therefore  also  in 
company  with  you,  you  quarrelsome — cf.  1  Cor  11:16 — Corinthians!);  for 
I  am  one  with  them  as  we  are  all  one  whenever  we  may  turn  to  the  Lord.” 
The  Corinthians  must  therefore  be  sought  not  among  the  autoi  but  among  the 
heme  is. — J.  Bz. 

147.  S.  Cipriani,  ‘‘Insegna  1  Cor.  3,  10-15  la  dottrina  del  Purgatorio?”  Rivist 
Bib  7  (1.  ’59)  25-43. 

So  far  there  has  never  been  a  unanimous  interpretation  of  1  Cor  3:10-15. 
Some  refer  it  to  the  last  judgment,  others  to  the  fire  of  purgatory.  The  main 
subject  matter  of  its  context,  3:1 — 4:21,  is  judgment.  Making  use  of  a  simile 
taken  from  architecture,  Paul  warns  preachers  that  they  should  build  with  good 
materials  on  the  foundations  already  solidly  built  by  himself,  for  there  would 
come  a  day  when  their  work  would  be  tested  with  fire  (cf.  Prov  17:3;  27:21; 
Sir  2:5;  27:5;  31:26;  8:10;  Wis  3:6;  Zech  13:7).  ‘‘The  day”  in  the  Bible 
usually  denotes  the  day  of  the  last  judgment  (Heb  10:25;  1  1  lies  5:4;  Rom 
2:16;  13:12;  Mt  25:13;  Lk  17:30).  The  fire  tests  the  work  of  the  apostles 
and  not  the  apostles  themselves.  Moreover,  fire  does  not  constitute  in  the  mind 
of  Paul  an  essential  element  of  the  last  judgment;  he  mentions  it  only  once  in 
such  a  context.  Hence  fire  here  is  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  denote 
a  rigid  test.  The  result  would  be  a  reward  for  the  good  preacher ;  the  negligent 
one  would  have  his  work  destroyed,  but  he  himself  would  be  saved  with 
difficulty,  as  it  were,  passing  through  fire.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
this  text  does  not  prove  categorically  the  existence  of  purgatory,  but  taken  in 
the  light  of  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Church  and  another  scriptural  passage 
(2  Mac  12:23-46),  the  exegetical  tradition  which  sees  in  it  the  fire  of  purgatory 
has  a  solid  foundation. — C.  S. 

148.  R.  H.  A.  Seboldt,  “Spiritual  Marriage  in  the  Early  Church:  A  Suggested 
Interpretation  of  1  Cor  7:36-38.”  ConcTheolMon  30  (3,  59)  176-189. 

[Cf.  §  3-655.]  The  widespread  acceptance  of  syneiskatos  for  a  time  in  the 
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early  Church  shows  that  the  practice  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  Christian  tradition. 
There  are  no  philological  difficulties  to  the  interpretation  which  finds  mention 
of  such  a  practice  in  1  Cor  7.  The  grammatical  construction  nomizei  and  e 
tends  to  show  that  the  same  subject  is  meant,  namely  the  man.  Thus  the  best 
translation  is:  “But  if  any  man  thinks  that  he  is  acting  improperly  toward  his 
virgin  in  his  spiritual  marriage,  if  his  passions  are  strong  ...  let  him  do  what 
he  wants — let  them  be  married;  he  is  not  sinning.  But  the  man  who  .  .  .  has 
decided  in  his  own  mind  to  keep  his  virgin  in  her  present  state  will  be  doing 
the  right  thing.” — J.  O’R. 

1  Cor  8:3;  2:9,  cf.  §  145. 

149.  T.  Zapelena,  “Vos  estis  Corpus  Christi  (1  Cor  12,27),”  VerbDom  37 
(2,  ’59)  78-95. 

L.  Cerfaux,  in  La  theologie  de  VLglise  suivant  saint  Paul  (1948),  holds  the 
unusual  opinion  that  the  body  of  Christ  referred  to  in  Eph  1:23;  Rom  12:5; 
1  Cor  12:13;  Eph  4:4;  Col  1:24,  is  the  individual  physical  body  of  Christ, 
insofar  as  it  is  united  with  all  the  baptized:  it  is  not  Christ  nor  the  body  of  Christ 
that  should  be  called  “mystical,”  but  our  identity  with  Christ.  From  several 
passages  it  appears  to  Z  that  Cerfaux  treats  “mystical”  and  “real”  as  opposites. 
Cerfaux  defines  mystical  identity  as  being  something  more  than  resemblance 
and  less  than  identity.  Z  thinks  this  definition  self-contradictory  and  asserts  a 
real  identity  strictly  so  called  between  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  if 
this  life  is  considered  in  its  radical  principle:  one  and  the  same  Spirit ‘vivifies 
both  Christ’s  soul  and  our  souls. 

Z  criticizes  Cerfaux’s  exegesis.  (1)  Cerfaux  takes  1  Cor  10:17  to  mean  that 
all  who  eat  the  Eucharist  are  mystically  identified  to  one  another  and  become 
one  body.  Z  replies  that  union  with  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  effected  by 
sanctifying  grace;  but  sanctifying  grace  does  not  unite  us  to  the  physical  body 
of  Christ,  since  the  body  is  not  the  subject  of  grace.  (2)  Cerfaux  also  argues 
from  Rom  12:4,  which  he  interprets  mainly  (but  not  exclusively)  as  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  familiar  Hellenistic  image  of  a  community  as  a  body.  Z  thinks  this 
arbitrary,  since  Paul  is  dealing  all  the  time  with  the  Christian  community,  who 
are  “in  Christ”  at  every  moment.  (3)  Cerfaux  argues  from  1  Cor  12:12:  to 
say  that  “we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body”  means  that  we  are  all  mystically 
identified  with  the  physical  body  of  Christ.  Z  repeats:  such  identification  is 
impossible:  if  it  were  possible,  then  not  only  the  collectivity  of  Christians  but 
each  single  Christian  could  be  said  to  be  Christ’s  body.  (4)  In  Eph  4:4  the 
body  of  Christ  which  is  built  up  by  apostles  and  prophets  is,  according  to 
Cerfaux,  the  physical  body  of  Christ  insofar  as  it  is  mystically  identified  with 
Christians.  Z  again  insists  that  “mystical  identification”  is  metaphysically 
impossible. — J.  F.  Bl. 
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150.  G.  Klein,  “Christian  Love  According  to  1  Cor.  13,”  CoticTheolMon  30 
(6,  ’59)  432-445. 

Faith,  hope  and  charity  will  last  forever.  Paul  speaks  of  the  excellences  of 
Christian  life  and  activity;  of  these  love  is  the  greatest;  it  is  the  goal  of  faith. 
Without  love  our  Christianity  would  be  a  soulless  thing;  by  living  in  love  we 
are  living  and  learning  to  live  in  a  prelude  of  heavenly  life. — J.  O’R. 

151.  [1  Cor  15:1,  3-5].  M.  C.  Tenney,  “The  Essence  of  the  Gospel,”  Christ 
Today  3  (12,  ’59)  9-12. 

Paul  defines  the  meaning  of  the  “gospel”  as  history,  as  theology  and  as  power. 

152.  O.  Glombitza,  “Gnade — das  entscheidende  Wort.  Erwagungen  zu  1. 
Kor.  XV  1-11,  eine  exegetische  Studie,”  NovTest  2  (3-4,  ’59)  281-290. 

These  verses  give  the  heart  of  the  gospel  and  indicate  the  role  of  divine  grace 
or  favor  as  portrayed  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  In  the  exposition  of  the 
pericope  the  following  interpretations  of  G  are  unusual.  Verse  6  does  not  refer 
to  the  living  and  the  dead,  but  “those  who  remain”  are  those  who  continue  to 
bear  witness  to  the  Resurrection,  while  “those  who  sleep,”  ekoimethesan,  are 
those  who  have  ceased  to  bear  witness,  having  succumbed  to  the  allurements  of 
the  world.  Discussing  a  parallel  passage,  2  Cor  12:7,  G  interprets  sarx  not  as 
“flesh”  but  as  “existence”  or  “life,”  so  that  the  thorn  for  Paul  was  his  former 
life  as  a  persecutor. — J.  J.  C. 

153.  [1  Cor  15:51].  D.  Squillaci,  “I  viventi  nel’  ultimo  giorno,”  PalCler 
38  (5,  ’59)  225-229. 

!A  critical,  exegetical  and  dogmatic  study  of  the  verse. 

154.  [2  Cor  1:21].  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “L’onction  du  chretien  par  la  foi,” 

Biblica  40  (1,  ’59)  12-69. 

The  writer  investigates  the  scriptural  and  the  traditional  meaning  of  the 
“anointing  of  the  Christian  by  faith,”  an  action  which  the  sacred  writers  and 
ascetical  authors  attribute  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  passages  in  the  NT  which  mention  the  anointing 
of  the  Christian:  2  Cor  1:21  and  1  Jn  2:20,27.  In  2  Cor  1:21  “has  anointed 
us,”  standing  as  it  does  between  “confirmed”  and  “put  his  seal  on  us,”  must 
naturally  have  a  meaning  related  to  that  of  those  verbs.  Now  bebaiod  means 
certainly  “to  confirm,  to  strengthen”  the  Christian  in  his  faith.  Sphragizo, 
“to  put  a  seal  on,”  denotes  a  relation  to  baptism  and  is  used  by  Paul  on  other 
occasions  in  a  baptismal  context;  in  its  passive  form  it  can  only  mean  ‘to 
receive  the  divine  seal  on  one’s  faith  in  baptism.”  Now  a  comparison  with  the 
parallel  passage  Eph  1:13  shows  clearly  that  the  anointing  precedes  baptism 
and  corresponds  to  the  hearing  of  and  believing  in  the  word  of  truth.  It  follows 
that  the  divine  anointing  is  “God’s  action  producing  faith  in  the  heart  of  those 
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who  hear  the  word  of  truth.”  The  metaphorical  use  of  the  verb  ‘‘to  anoint 
to  denote  God’s  action  producing  faith  in  a  catechumen  is  taken  from  Luke’s 
reference  to  Christ’s  baptism  (4:18;  Acts  4:27;  10:38).  Christ’s  baptismal 
anointing  was  the  model  of  the  Christian’s  anointing. 

In  1  Jn  2:20-27  the  noun  chrisma  is  used  three  times.  The  chrisma  is  a  gift 
received  by  Christians  when  they  hear  and  accept  the  gospel  message.  It  has 
taught  them  and  it  still  teaches  them:  i.e.,  God’s  word  received  by  the  Christian 
becomes  a  source  of  doctrine.  It  is  a  gift  coming  from  Christ,  and  the  possession 
of  the  anointing  from  Christ  is  God’s  word  which  the  Church  has  received 
through  Christ.  The  anointing  must  dwell  in  the  Christian,  and  this  is  easily 
understood  if  the  anointing  is  God’s  word.  The  word  chrisma  denotes  a  reality, 
not  an  action ;  it  means  “ointment”  rather  than  “anointing” ;  it  is  something  that 
is  received,  that  is  possessed,  that  dwells,  and  such  is  Christ’s  word  accepted 
by  faith. 

The  patristic  interpretation  of  these  passages  is  varied  and  complicated.  In 
modern  mystical  theology,  interior  spiritual  unction  is  currently  often  discussed, 
sometimes  without  any  reference  to  scriptural  texts. — P.  P.  S. 

155.  [2  Cor  12:7].  P.  Andriessen,  “L’impuissance  de  Paul  en  face  de  l’ange 
de  Satan,”  NouvRevTheol  81  (5,  ’59)  462-468. 

Three  main  interpretations  have  been  given  to  the  expression  stimulus  carnis 
in  2  Cor  12:7:  a  temptation  of  the  flesh,  illness  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
The  last  interpretation  seems  to  be  preferable  because  it  is  based  upon  the 
immediate  context  of  2  Cor  12:  Satan,  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  and  weakness. 
(1)  Satan:  according  to  2  Cor  11,  Satan  first  means  the  spirit  of  dissension 
which  characterizes  Paul’s  enemies.  (2)  The  thorn  in  the  flesh:  the  expression 
is  attributed  to  an  enemy  of  Paul  ( cf .  Num  33:55,  Ezek  28:24;  Josh  23:13). 
(3)  Weakness:  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  a  weak  person  because  he  cannot  bear 
persecution  with  patience.  In  2  Cor  11-12  the  word  “weakness”  does  not 
signify  a  kind  of  illness,  but  rather  the  opposition  which  Paul  and  the  Christians 
have  to  cope  with.  More  precisely,  it  signifies  “suffering  which  comes  with  every 
persecution”  or  the  helplessness  of  Paul  before  his  persecutors.  It  is  for  Paul 
a  source  of  humility  which  keeps  him  from  glorifying  himself  because  of  his 
sublime  visions.  In  that  way  Paul  may  be  compared  to  Christ. — P.  E.  L. 

Eph  esians — He  b  rezvs 

156.  J.  Giblet,  “  ‘Mysterium  Dei’  in  epistolis  captivitatis,”  CollMech  44  (3, 
’59)  263-265. 

Authors  generally  distinguish  in  Paul’s  exposition  of  the  “mystery  of  God” 
a  double  aspect:  the  mystery  of  salvation  and  the  mystery  of  Christ.  Though 
his  vocabulary  manifests  the  influence  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature,  Paul 
displays  his  originality  in  utilizing  this  apocalyptic  terminology  in  a  theology 
whose  elements  are  coordinated  into  a  vision  of  the  world  evolving  according  to 
God’s  will.— S.  B.  M. 
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157.  J.  Giblet,  “Introductio  in  Epistolam  ad  Ephesios,”  CoIlMcch  44  (4  '59) 

416-418. 

Discusses  briefly  the  addressees,  the  genuinity  and  the  theme  of  Ephesians. 

158.  H.  Troadec,  “Ce  mystere  est  grand  (fiphesiens  5,  22-33),”  BibVieChret 
28  (’59)  14-19. 

Yerse-by-verse  commentary  on  the  passage. 

Phil  1 :20,  cf.  §  144. 

159.  R.  P.  Martin,  Morphe  in  Philippians  ii.  6,”  ExpTimes  70  (6,  ’59) 

183-184. 

The  text  is  understood  in  the  light  of  the  Second  Adam  doctrine,  and  morphe 
is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  eikon,  “image.”  “The  first  Adam,  who  was 
created  in  God’s  likeness  (Gen  1:26-27)  sought  to  grasp  at  equality  with  God 
(Gen  3:5),  and  through  pride  and  disobedience  lost  the  glorious  image  of  his 
Maker.  The  last  Adam,  however,  as  the  heavenly  man  (1  Cor  15:47),  existing 
in  the  true  likeness  of  God,  humbled  Himself  in  obedience  and  accepted  the  status 
of  a  slave,  i.e.,  the  slave  par  excellence ,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.” — J.  J.  C. 

160.  J.  M.  Furness,  “The  Authorship  of  Philippians  ii.  6-11,”  ExpTimes  70 
(8,  ’59)  240-243. 

The  arguments  against  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Phil  2:6-11  based  upon 
considerations  of  vocabulary,  context  and  poetic  form  are  neither  conclusive 
nor  really  convincing.  The  theological  argument,  that  the  Servant  Christology 
of  the  passage  is  pre-Pauline,  is  still  open  to  discussion.  The  “absolute  fitness  of 
the  passage  to  its  context”  makes  it  safe  to  ascribe  it  to  Paul. — G.  W.  M. 

161.  B.  M.  Ahern,  “In  Phil.  3,  10-11,”  VerbDom  37  (1,  ’59)  26-31. 

A’s  doctoral  thesis  defends  the  position  that  the  union  with  Christ  described 
in  Phil  3:10-11  is  primarily  ontological  (not  psychological):  a  Christian’s  real 
participation  in  Christ’s  life  consists  in  the  Holy  Spirit’s  infusing  the  love  of 
God  into  his  soul  and  imposing  upon  his  life  the  pattern  of  Christ’s  obedience 
unto  death,  in  preparation  for  participation  in  Christ’s  glory. — J.  F.  Bl. 

162.  G.  Le  Grelle,  “La  plenitude  de  la  parole  dans  la  pauvrete  de  la  chair 
d’apres  Col.,  I,  24,”  NouvRevTlteol  81  (3,  ’59)  232-250. 

Almost  all  translations  of  Col  1:24  are  influenced  by  the  \  ulgate:  “adimpleo 
ea,  quae  desunt  passionum  Christi,  in  carne  mea  pro  corpore  ejus,  quod  est 
ecclesia.”  Here  a  new  translation  is  proposed:  “Now  I  feel  some  joy  in  the 
sufferings  I  sustain  for  you,  and  I  compensate,  fully,  the  poverty  of  Christ’s 
anguish,  (suffered)  in  my  flesh,  for  His  body,  which  is  the  Church,  for  I 
became  its  servant  through  the  gift  of  God’s  economy,  in  order  to  fulfill  in 
your  behalf  the  word  of  God,  this  mystery  .  .  .  newly  manifested  to  His  saints, 
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to  whom  God  has  willed  to  reveal  what  is  the  richness  of  the  glory  of  this 
mystery  among  the  nations,  which  is  Christ  among  you,  He,  the  hope  of  glory” 
(1:24-27).  Paul  would  mean  that,  though  he  suffers  as  Christ  did,  he  is  fully 
rewarded  with  the  joy  of  having  been  granted  the  richness  of  God’s  revelation 
and  of  having  been  endowed  with  the  mission  of  preaching  it  among  the  heathen. 

The  new  translation  is  based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  words  thlipsis  and 
hysterema ,  in  the  light  of  such  fundamental  biblical  ideas  as  those  of  anguish 
and  poverty.  Thlipsis  synthesizes  sufferings  of  all  kinds;  it  is,  then,  closely 
related  to  the  idea  of  poverty,  since  these  sufferings  are  the  lot  of  Israel,  of  the 
humble,  of  the  ‘andzuim  of  Yahweh.  This  appears  mostly  in  the  Psalms  and 
reappears  throughout  the  Bible,  up  to  and  including  the  NT.  Only  Paul’s 
vocabulary  can  fully  explain  the  meaning  of  hysterema ,  which  expresses  all 
sorts  of  needs,  material,  sensible  and  spiritual  as  well.  On  the  cross  Christ  was 
precisely  in  such  a  state  of  want,  of  “dispossession”  ( cf .  Phil  2:7),  and  that 
gives  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  ta  hysteremata  ton  thlipseon  ton  Christou  in 
Col  1:24;  for  any  Christian  who  suffers  shares  the  indigence  and  anguish  of  his 
crucified  Savior.  But  as  Christ  was  at  the  same  time  entering  into  His  glory, 
Paul,  and  every  Christian,  is  also  receiving  the  richness  of  glory  whenever  he 
suffers  in  communion  with  his  Master.  Finally,  the  translation  of  antanaplero, 
not  by  the  idea  of  completion,  but  by  that  of  compensation,  can  be  justified  quite 
easily.  Then  Col  1 :24  would  no  longer  stand  as  a  hapax  legomenon  in  Pauline 
theology,  but  as  the  expression  of  one  of  its  major  ideas.  This  can  be  illustrated 
by  such  parallels  as  2  Cor  4:6-12;  6:10;  8:2;  Eph  3:2-13. — J.  P.  C. 

163.  [2  Thes  2:16].  P.  Otzen,  “  ‘Gute  Hoffnung’  bei  Paulus,”  ZeitNTWiss 
49  (3-4,  ’58)  283-285. 

F.  Cumont  in  his  Lux  perpetua  (Paris,  1949)  assumed  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  expression  elpis  agathe  and  the  Demeter-Persephone  cult, 
without  being  able  to  adduce  direct  proofs.  Otzen  supplies  two  proofs.  The  first 
is  found  in  Inscriptiones  Graecae,  vol.  V,  2,  no.  265,  p.  53  (ed.  Hiller  v.  Gaert- 
ringen,  1913)  ;  it  originated  in  the  city  of  Mantineia  southwest  of  Corinth  and 
was  composed  in  64-61  B.C.  The  second  proof,  likewise  hitherto  unnoticed,  is 
2  Thes  2:16.  Before  writing  2  Thessalonians,  Paul  visited  Thessalonica,  Corinth 
and  Athens,  where  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  well  known  and  also  traces  of 
Demeter  worship  have  been  pointed  out.  There  he  found  in  the  common  speech 
the  phrase  “good  hope”  as  an  expression  for  the  expectation  of  beatitude  after 
death. — J.  Bz. 

164.  W.  Foerster,  “ Eusebeia  in  den  Pastoralbriefen,”  NTStud  5  (3,  ’59) 
213-218. 

Eusebeia  in  the  Pastorals  does  not  stand  merely  for  pistis  of  the  earlier  letters 
nor  does  it  express  merely  a  “pious”  attitude,  but  it  is  used  in  combating  the 
movement  which  contemns  the  “ordinances.”  The  word,  therefore,  is  in  the 
Greek  sense  a  reverential  acknowledgment  of  the  “ordinances,”  a  reverence 
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founded  on  reverence  for  God.  The  opposite  of  cnsebeia,  therefore,  is  not  the 
evil  life  of  the  pagans  but  the  fanatical,  Gnosticizing  contempt  for  natural  ordi¬ 
nances,  which  is  akin  to  contempt  of  God  (1  Cor  10:22). — J.  I.  C. 

165.  C.  Spicq,  “La  Philanthropic  hellenistique,  vertu  divine  et  royale  (a 
propos  de  Tit.  Ill,  4),”  StudTheol  12  (2,  ’58)  169-191. 

The  word  philanthrdpia  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  classical  and  Hellen¬ 
istic  Greek  literature,  and  acquires  many  further  nuances  in  addition  to  the 
etymological  sense  of  “love  of  man.”  It  is  used  of  the  benevolent  providence, 
beneficence,  generosity  and  clemency  of  gods  towards  men,  and  in  the  curial 
language  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods  it  is  applied  with  similar  color¬ 
ing  to  the  condescending  care  shown  by  divinized  kings  and  emperors  for  their 
subjects.  Philo  represents  both  the  conduct  and  the  legislation  of  Moses  as  being 
inspired  throughout  by  philanthrdpia;  and  in  one  remarkable  passage  {De  Cher., 
99)  he  assigns  philanthrdpia  as  the  motive  of  the  King  of  Kings  in  coming  down 
from  the  height  of  heaven  onto  the  earth  for  the  good  of  mankind — an  exact 
parallel  to  Tit  3:4  (the  one  occurrence  of  philanthrdpia  in  the  NT). — J.  F.  Bl. 

166.  P.  Katz,  “The  Quotations  from  Deuteronomy  in  Hebrews,”  ZcitNTIViss 
49  (3-4,  ’58)  213-223. 

(1)  The  word  enochle  cannot  be  genuine  in  Deut  29:18  LXX  and  is  unlikely 
to  be  so  in  Heb  12:15.  It  is  a  mere  corruption  which  originated  during  the 
course  of  transmission  of  Hebrews  at  a  date  early  enough  to  influence  our 
great  MSS  in  Deuteronomy  also.  En  chole  is  the  true  reading  in  both.  (2)  Heb 
1:6  represents  line  4  of  Deut  32:43  LXX  but  with  the  correct  proskynesatosan 
of  line  2  instead  of  the  strange  enischysatosan  of  the  LXX.  But  since  aggeloi 
and  hyioi  and  other  words  are  interchanged  in  some  classes  of  LXX  MSS, 
nothing  can  be  taken  from  this  quotation  to  define  the  precise  nature  of  the 
source  of  Hebrews.  (3)  The  text  of  the  quotations  of  Deut  32:35  in  Heb 
10:30  and  Rom  12:19  reflects  the  reading  of  our  Hebrew  Bible,  and  since  this 
is  secondary,  its  reflection  in  the  NT  is  secondary  also.  This  proves  that  the 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew  was  in  existence  in  NT  times.  (4)  Heb  12:21  should 
never  have  been  accepted  into  a  list  of  altered  quotations  from  Deuteronomy 
(9:19),  and  Heb  13:5  can  also  no  longer  be  considered  a  quotation  from 
Deuteronomy.  (5)  To  group  these  five  passages  together  as  the  commentaries 
do,  is  meaningless.  The  assumption  that  they  stand  for  a  Greek  different  from 
the  LXX  is  unwarranted. — J.  Bz. 

167.  A.  Vanhoye,  “De  ‘aspectu’  oblationis  Christi  secundum  Epistolam  ad 
Hebraeos,”  VerbDom  37  (1,  ’59)  32-38. 

The  author  of  Hebrews  is  careful  to  use  the  present  tense  (with  its  iterative 
“aspect”)  of  the  constantly  reiterated  sacrifices  of  the  01,  and  the  aorist 
tense  (with  its  once-only  “aspect”)  of  the  sacrifice  offered  once  and  for  all  by 
Christ.  Therefore  in  Heb  8:3  the  aorist  prosenegke  refers  to  a  particular 
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moment  of  time.  Since  elsewhere  in  the  Epistle  the  author  clearly  places  Christ’s 
sacrifice  in  the  past  (cf.  9:11-28),  8:3  means:  “Hence  for  this  priest  too  the 
necessity  of  having  something  to  offer  (at  a  particular  moment  of  time).” 
When  was  this  point  of  time?  Heb  10:5  has  suggested  to  Lepin  and  other 
theologians  of  the  Mass  that  Christ  offered  His  sacrifice  at  the  moment  of  the 
Incarnation  and  that  Calvary  was  only  an  external,  ritual  expression  of  the 
inner  sacrifice  that  lasted  throughout  Christ’s  life.  But  Heb  10:5  does  not 
say  this;  again  the  once-only  aorist  is  used:  “I  have  come  to  do  ( poiesai ) 
thy  will.”  When  Hebrews  treats  of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  it  refers  not  to  the 
continuous  heavenly  liturgy,  nor  to  the  internal  disposition  of  the  Incarnate 
Word,  but  to  the  historical  event  of  Calvary.  Theologians  of  the  Mass  must 
attend  to  the  grammatical  “aspects”  of  the  Greek  verbs  used  in  Hebrews. 
— J.  F.  Bl. 

168.  A.  Vanhoye,  “La  structure  centrale  de  l’fipitre  aux  Hebreux  {Heb. 
8/1—9/28),”  RechSciRel  47  (1,  ’59)  44-60. 

Vaganay’s  discovery  of  the  symmetrical  plan  of  Hebrews  revealed  that  the 
section  which  treats  of  “Jesus  made  perfect”  (8:1 — 9:28)  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  Epistle.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  section  leads  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions.  (1)  The  section  is  divided  into  two  main  parts,  one  negative,  the  other 
positive.  The  first  (8:3 — 9:10)  deals  with  the  exclusion  of  the  old  cult;  the 
second  (9:11-28)  extols  the  definitive  priesthood  of  Christ.  (2)  Each  part  has 
three  paragraphs,  with  those  of  the  second  part  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
first,  but  in  inverse  order:  c  (8:3-5),  b  (8:6-13),  a  (9:10) — A  (9:11-14),  B 
(9:15-23),  C  (9:24-28).  Thus  the  center  of  the  development  is  closely  .knit  and 
interlaced.  (3)  This  structure  clarifies  the  meaning  of  the  “perfection”  of  Christ. 
To  be  “made  perfect,”  for  Him,  means  to  bypass  the  stage  ( a )  of  carnal  rites, 
by  offering  His  own  blood  (9:11-14),  (b)  of  the  first  covenant,  by  becoming 
mediator  of  the  New  Covenant  (9:15-23),  (c)  of  earthly  cult,  by  entering  the 
heavenly  sanctuary  (9:24-28). — F.  P.  G. 

Hebrews,  cf.  also  §  281. 

Catholic  Epistles 

169.  J.-M.  Lozano,  “‘La  palabra  que  salva  nuestras  almas’  (Jac.  1^2 1 ) 
VirtLet  17  (3-4,  ’58)  149-156. 

A  collection  of  texts  and  introductory  discussion  on  the  Word  of  God  under 
three  aspects:  The  Word  incarnate,  the  kerygma  and  the  Scriptures. 

170.  J.  Jeremias,  “Jac  4:5:  epipothei ,”  ZeitNTWiss  50  (1-2,  ’59)  137-138. 

The  scripture  passage  cited  in  Jas  4:5  has  thus  far  not  been  identified. 
However  the  epipothein  of  God  occurs  in  Theodotion’s  translation  of  Job  14:15b. 
The  very  same  assertion,  that  God  has  a  longing  for  His  work,  is  found  in  the 
fragmentary  largum  on  Gen  2:2.  Gen  2:2  reads:  “And  on  the  seventh  day 
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God  finished  His  work  which  he  had  done.”  As  a  result  of  a  mistake  in 
translation,  the  Targum  renders  the  passage  thus:  “And  on  the  seventh  day 
Yahweh’s  Memra  longed  for  His  work  which  He  had  done.”  Both  these  texts 
point  the  way  towards  an  explanation  of  the  “scripture  passage,”  which  presum¬ 
ably  comes  from  an  apocryphal  writing.  It  treats  of  the  Spirit  as  a  gift  that 
God  has  entrusted  to  man  and  that  He  demands  back  intact. — J.  Bz. 

171.  M.  Scharlemann,  “Why  the  Kuriou  in  1  Peter  1:25?”  ConcThcolMon 
30  (5,  ’59)  352-356. 

The  context  of  Isa  40  suggests  kyriou.  This  is  an  eschatological  proclamation, 
since  the  NT  writers  understood  the  return  from  Babylon  and  from  Egypt 
as  types  of  the  deliverance  worked  by  Jesus.  It  was  particularly  at  baptism  that 
early  Christians  addressed  Jesus  as  kyrios.  The  author  of  1  Peter  interpreted 
baptism  in  terms  of  Israel’s  return  from  Babylon. — J.  O’R. 

1  Jn  2:20,  27,  cf.  §  154. 

1  Jn  4:2,  cf.  §  110. 

172.  W.  Thiele,  “Beobachtungen  zum  Comma  Iohanneum  (I  Job  5 :7f.) ,” 
ZeitNTWiss  50  (1-2,  ’59)  61-73. 

The  Johannine  Comma  is  a  longer  addition  of  the  Latin  text  as  opposed  to 
the  Greek  Bible.  Decisive  for  the  evaluation  of  it  is  the  fact  that  in  this  respect 
it  does  not  stand  alone,  as  a  list  of  the  longer  additions  of  the  Latin  Bible 
in  the  Catholic  Epistles  proves.  For  part  of  these  additions  a  weak  Greek 
attestation  has  been  established;  for  others  the  Vorlage  can  be  inferred. 
Weak  as  these  traces  may  be,  they  are  a  warning  not  to  be  ignored  against 
regarding  the  additions  merely  as  the  special  material  of  the  Latin  Bible.  We 
have  no  right  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  Greek  Vorlage  merely  because  it  is  not 
authenticated. — J.  Bz. 

2  Jn  7,  cf.  §  110. 

Apocalypse 

173.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick.  “Professor  J.  Schmid  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the 
Apocalypse,”  VigChrist  13  (1,  ’59)  1-13. 

174.  [Apoc  2-3].  W.  H.  Brownlee,  “The  Priestly  Character  of  the  Church  in 
the  Apocalypse,”  NT  Stud  5  (3,  ’59)  224-225. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  phrase  “angel  of  the  church”  in  the  addresses 
of  the  letters  in  Rev  2-3,  John  of  Patmos  draws  upon  Mai  2:7  and  Dan  12:3 
to  suggest  the  priestly  role  of  the  bishops.  Maskxlim  in  the  latter  passage,  as 
the  Qumran  documents  show,  probably  referred  to  a  priestly  office.  Both 
Revelation  and  Qumran  stress  the  teaching  aspect  of  this  office.  But  in  the  light 
of  the  Hebrew  concept  of  corporate  personality,  the  angels  of  the  churches  are 
the  churches  themselves,  and  their  priestly  character  is  stressed. — G.  W.  M. 
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175.  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  Messie  et  sa  Mere  d’apres  le  chapitre  XII  de 
l’Apocalypse,”  RevBib  66  (1,  ’59)  55-86. 

The  Apocalypse,  a  re-reading  of  the  OT  in  the  light  of  Christian  doctrine, 
presents  in  its  twelfth  chapter  three  characters:  the  Woman,  the  Child  and  the 
Dragon.  The  first  part  of  this  article  deals  with  the  raptus  of  the  Messianic 
infant  to  heaven,  the  second  with  the  Mother  of  the  Messiah  and  her  destiny, 
and  the  conclusion  with  the  situation  of  ch.  12  in  the  general  plan  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  strong  resemblance  between  this  chapter  and  a  Qumran  hymn 
indicates  the  use  of  the  same  sources,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  an 
identity  of  meaning. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  the  Woman  is  characterized  as  a  ‘‘great  sign”  which 
“appears  in  heaven”  (cf.  Mk  8:11;  Mt  16:1).  This  sign  is  of  an  eschatological 
order  and  signifies  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  number  12 
is  related  to  the  twelve  tribes  (cf.  Gen  37:9)  or  the  Twelve  Apostles.  However, 
for  closer  parallels,  we  have  to  go  to  Isa  60,  where  Jerusalem,  espoused  to 
Yahweh  and  mother  of  God’s  people,  appears  resplendent  with  the  light  of 
the  sun.  The  same  paradoxical  situation  of  the  glorified  woman  giving  birth  to 
a  child  and  threatened  by  evil  is  found  both  in  Isaiah  and  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Further  parallelisms  are  seen  in  the  Canticle,  which  itself  draws  on  Isaiah. 
Thus  the  description  of  the  Woman  liberally  exploits  traditional  themes  found 
particularly  in  Isa  60:19-20  and  Cant  6:10,  where  they  describe  the  ideal 
people  of  God  and  the  eschatological  times.  The  Woman  of  Apoc  12  is  also 
presented  with  the  same  characteristics  of  the  ideal  Sion  hymned  by  the 
prophets:  glorified  and  illumined  with  a  divine  splendor,  she  engenders  Mes¬ 
sianic  salvation.  The  Dragon,  moreover,  recalls  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  of 
God’s  people  at  the  hand  of  Michael  (Dan  10:13;  12:1).  It  could  possibly  find 
a  parallel  in  the  persecution  narrated  in  Acts  12.  Of  course,  this  interpretation 
does  not  mean  to  neglect  the  obvious  Marian  references  of  Apoc  12.  John 
could  not  have  been  forgetful  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  “the  Woman,”  in  writing 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Messiah. — S.  B.  M. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

176.  J.  de  Baciocchi,  “Presence  eucharistique  et  transsubstantiation,”  Irenikon 
32  (2,  ’59)  139-161. 

As  the  redemptive  act  is  the  gift  which  Jesus  makes  of  Himself  to  the  Father 
and  to  mankind,  so  the  Eucharist,  a  memorial  of  this  act,  must  be  a  real  gift  of 
His  being.  Thus,  in  the  formulas  of  institution  (Mk  14:24,  etc.)  He  identifies 
the  bread  and  wine  with  His  body  and  blood,  and  it  is  this  identification  which 
gives  full  meaning  to  1  Cor  10:16-17  and  Rom  12:5,  where  the  union  of 
Christians  with  and  through  Christ  is  described.  Because  Christ  gives  His 
being  through  the  signs  of  the  bread  and  wine,  these  latter  must  become 
objectively  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  change  is  metempirical  and  is 
expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  transsubstantiation,  the  only  explanation  of  the 
Eucharist  which  does  justice  to  the  scriptural  account. — P.  J.  R. 
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177.  G.  C.  Baker,  “The  Relation  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  New  Testament,” 
LondQuartH olRcv  28  (3,  ’59)  217-222. 

The  relationship  of  faith  and  order  in  the  NT  is  one  of  dynamic  dialectic 
tension.  The  NT  suggests  four  principal  dimensions  of  this  relationship. 
(1)  The  Word — kerygma :  the  preaching  of  the  good  news  of  redemption 
required  order  and  organization  among  the  preachers.  (2)  Life — didactic :  the 
Christian  pattern  of  life  required  teaching  by  which  faith  might  order  the  life 
of  the  community.  (3)  Organization — diakonia :  the  concrete  expressions  of 
Christian  love  demanded  the  organization  of  deacons.  (4)  Worship — leitourgia : 
the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  other  rites  involved  definite  relationships 
among  the  ministers  and  an  ordered  sequence  of  actions  and  words. — F.  P.  G. 

178.  M.  Barth,  “Baptism  and  Evangelism,”  ScotJournTheol  12  (1,  ’59)  32-40. 

Baptism  is  inferior  to  evangelism,  serves  evangelism,  and  will  be  performed 
wherever  the  gospel  is  preached  in  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  cannot  rule, 
begin,  or  replace  evangelism  but  has  a  necessary  function  in  its  service. 
Ultimately,  “ethical”  explanations  of  baptism  throughout  the  NT  and  John’s 
Christological  interest  in  baptism  coincide:  John  makes  it  plain  that  only 
testimony  to  Christ  before  the  many  and  revelation  of  Christ  to  Israel  are  the 
raison  d’etre  of  baptism.  It  is  the  unique,  necessary,  public  beginning  and  the 
pledge  and  investiture  into  the  ministry  of  witnesses. — A.  A.  C. 

179.  D.  Bertetto,  “La  Risurrezione  di  Gesu  mistero  di  Salvezza,”  Perfice 
Munus  34  (4,  ’59)  197-204. 

B  describes  the  salvific  value  of  the  Resurrection  according  to  Scripture  and 
theology. 

180.  A.  Boutry,  “Pauvrete  evangelique  et  limitation  des  naissances,”  Btb 
VieChret  28  (’59)  53-62. 

An  exposition  of  Paul’s  teaching  on  conjugal  spirituality. 

181.  G.  Crespy,  “Science  et  Mythe  chez  Bultmann  (a  propos  de  Tlnterpreta- 
tion  du  Nouveau  Testament’,  traduction  O.  Lafoucriere,  Aubier),’  £tud 
TheolRel  33  (4,  ’58)  129-141. 

182.  E.  Dhanis,  “Qu’est-ce  qu’un  miracle?”  Gregorianum  40  (2,  ’59)  201-241. 
A  miracle  is  a  supervening  prodigy  in  nature  inserted  into  a  religious  context, 

divinely  withdrawn  from  the  rule  of  natural  laws,  and  addressed  to  men  by 
God  as  a  sign  of  an  order  of  grace.  D  constructed  the  foregoing  definition  by 
considering  the  manifold  data — Scripture,  tradition,  the  magisterium,  the 
apologetic  function  ascribed  to  miracles  in  the  fonts,  scientific  and  philosophical 
data  concerning  nature,  and  the  contributions  of  earlier  theologians  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  by  a  theologian.  His  article  is  an  epitome  of  his 
findings,  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the  definition. 
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The  first  element  of  the  definition  is  readily  verified  from  Scripture  and 
tradition  and  offers  little  difficulty.  The  second  element  is  open  to  epistemologi¬ 
cal  difficulties  which  have  led  some  to  minimize  the  element  of  physical 
transcendence  in  favor  of  mere  semeiological  transcendence.  A  survey  of  the 
OT  and  still  more  of  the  Synoptics  and  St.  John  shows  that  miracles  are 
attributed  by  Scripture  to  a  supernatural  and  exceptional  force  communicated 
by  God  to  the  thaumaturge.  The  semeiological  transcendence  of  miracles, 
asserted  in  the  third  part  of  the  definition,  is  apparent  in  the  Synoptic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  miracles  as  marks  of  the  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  St.  John 
they  are  presented  as  marks  of  the  presence  of  Christ,  the  focus  of  the  economy 
of  grace.  In  both  Testaments  miracles  are  taken  to  be  God’s  signature  with 
reference  to  revelations.  Especially  in  John  miracles  are  presented  as  symbols 
of  various  aspects  of  regenerative  grace.  D  concludes  by  showing  from  the 
NT  authors  how  the  three  elements  of  the  definition  apply  to  the  Resurrection. 
The  definition  itself  is  reflected  in  the  names  applied  by  Peter  to  the  miracles 
of  Jesus:  dynameis,  terata,  semeia  (Acts  2:22). — R.  G.  P. 

183.  A.  Ferriere,  “Valeur  chretienne  des  affections  humaines,”  BibVieChret 
28  (’59)  63-69. 

A  devotional  analysis  of  love  and  friendship  in  the  light  of  NT  teaching. 

184.  S.  B.  Frost,  “Visions  of  the  End:  Prophetic  Eschatology,”  CanJourn 
Theol  5  (3,  ’59)  156-161. 

The  Christian  teaching  “as  derived  from  the  Bible,  maintains  that  as  human 
history  had  a  beginning,  so  it  will  have  an  end.  As  that  beginning  was  God’s 
act,  so  that  end  shall  be  also.  .  .  .  But  as  that  end  will  come  in  judgment  and 
destruction  on  all  that  is  mean  and  ugly,  sordid  and  cruel  and  alien  to  God’s 
mind,  so  it  will  come  in  vindication  and  renewal  for  all  that  is  good  and  true  and 
beautiful.” 

185.  P.-M.  Galopin,  “Le  repas  dans  la  Bible,”  BibVieChret  26  (’59)  53-59. 

G  sketches  the  human,  social  value  of  meals  reported  in  the  OT.  He  also 
outlines  the  history  of  sacred  meals  in  Israel,  pointing  up  their  religious  value. 
Jesus’  meals  in  the  NT  contain  both  values.  The  eschatological  repast  has  yet 
to  come. — J.  A.  G. 

186.  M.  Garcia  Cordero,  “Las  diversas  clases  de  pecados  en  la  Biblia,”  Cien 
Tom  85  (4,  ’58)  399-430. 

(1)  The  first  distinction  offered  by  the  OT  is  between  moral  and  ritual  sin, 
the  former  being  a  voluntary  rebellion  against  God  and  the  latter  the  bare 
transgression  of  positive  norms  established  by  God  in  order  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  Jewish  race  from  outside  contagion.  Both  aspects  became  frequent- 
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ly  confused  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  of  its  leaders.  (2)  Furthermore, 
along  with  a  clear  evaluation  of  personal  sin,  the  collective  or  social  aspects  of 
it  are  greatly  emphasized,  to  the  extent  of  presenting  a  kind  of  collective  respon¬ 
sibility  based  on  the  principle  of  racial  solidarity.  (3)  As  far  as  original  sin 
goes,  the  OT  does  not  mention  the  fact  of  its  transmission  from  the  first  parents 
on  to  the  whole  human  race,  but  very  frequently  dwells  on  the  evil  effects 
that  Adam’s  sin  had  on  his  posterity  which  after  him  is  faulty  and  leans  toward 
moral  and  physical  evil.  (4)  Very  clear  is  the  distinction  made  between  very 
grave,  grave  and  slight  sins,  on  the  basis  of  common  sense;  and  in  the  NT 
Jesus  makes  the  same  distinction  and  defines  it  even  more  accurately.  (5)  The 
question  of  the  so-called  unforgivable  sins  poses  grave  exegetical  difficulties. 
Mk  3:28-29  ( cf .  Mt  12:30-32  and  Lk  12:10)  might  be  interpreted  in  the  sense 
that  no  remission  of  sin  is  possible  unless  that  special  attitude  of  resistance 
to  the  power  of  God  is  changed;  or  we  might  again  be  dealing  with  a  case  of 
Semitic  literary  overemphasis,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Heb  6:5-6.  Finally, 
in  1  Jn  5:16-17  sin  unto  death  refers  probably  to  the  sin  of  apostasy,  which  in 
the  apostolic  era  implied  a  voluntary  blindness  to  the  light  of  God. — L.  I.  R. 

187.  A.  Gelin,  “La  Vocation:  Ltude  Biblique,”  AmiCler  69  (11,  ’59)  161-164. 

The  concept  of  vocation  is  best  realized  through  a  study  of  God  calling 
men  to  His  divine  life  in  the  Bible.  Against  the  background  of  the  call  of 
Israel  itself,  G  briefly  analyzes  the  call  of  the  prophets  and  others  in  the  OT 
and  the  vocation  of  Mary,  of  Jesus  and  of  the  apostles  in  the  NT. — G.  W.  M. 

188.  J.  Giblet,  “La  structure  de  la  vie  chretienne  d’apres  le  Nouveau  Testa¬ 
ment,”  CollMech  44  (2,  ’59)  144-158;  (3,  ’59)  237-248. 

I.  “The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent,  and 
believe  in  the  Gospel”  (Mk  1:15)  proclaims  not  only  a  fact  and  an  event  but 
also  an  invitation  to  enter  by  penance  and  faith.  We  see  here  the  double  aspect 
of  the  history  of  salvation:  God  acts  and  offers  His  gifts;  man  must  respond 
and  accept.  Christian  morality  is  thus  a  morality  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and 
Christian  behavior  is  one  that  is  entirely  conditioned  by  the  prodigious  event 
accomplished  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  advent  of  the  kingdom  brings  to  sinful  man  the  pardon  of  sin  and 
liberation  from  the  powers  of  evil.  Freed  from  the  slavery  of  Satan,  man 
possesses  a  liberty  which  involves  not  only  an  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Evil  One  but  a  new  state  whose  principle  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  (Rom  8:2). 
The  immediate  form  of  this  new  state  consists  in  an  attachment  to  Jesus,  a 
confidence  in  Him  and  an  acknowledgment  of  His  divine  Sonship.  It  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  kingdom  coincided  with  the  revelation  of  God  as  Father  and  of 
Jesus  as  His  Son,  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
established  the  association  of  all  Christians  in  the  filial  relation  of  Jesus  to 
the  Father.  By  this  decisive  event  Christian  morality  is  determined. 
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II.  By  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  Christians,  sons  of  God  and  brothers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  understand  Jesus  in  all  His  reality,  and  hence  also  the  Father.  A  life 
of  communion  with  Jesus  necessarily  will  have  the  sense  and  direction  of 
devotion  to  the  Father. 

In  prayer  it  is  given  the  Christian  to  discover  himself  as  son  at  the  moment 
he  discovers  God  as  Father.  Thus  prayer  is  the  primordial  act  of  the  Christian 
wherein  he  is  totally  committed  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  and  confidence 
vis-a-vis  his  Father.  Prayer  is  at  the  very  core  of  Christian  morality,  a 
morality  of  obedience  to  the  Father.  This  obedience  entails  an  obligation  to 
imitate  the  action  of  Christ  and  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father  by  loving  with 
a  superhuman  love  (Rom  5:5)  in  imitation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Passion. 
It  is  charity  which  crucifies  and  compels  us  to  lose  our  life.  S.  B.  M. 

189.  W.  Grundmann,  “Die  nepioi  in  der  urchristlichen  Paranese,”  NT  Stud 
5  (3,  ’59)  188-205. 

There  are  literarily  independent  passages  in  the  NT  expressive  of  ideas  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  early  Christian  paraenesis.  In  1  Pet  2:1-3  the  believers 
are  likened  to  newborn  children  who  must  grow  in  sanctification  through 
fraternal  charity  (1:22).  The  commonplace  image  milk  signifies  the  word 
(1:25)  ;  once  one  has  heard  it  he  desires  to  hear  it  again  and  thus  he  grows. 
The  nepioi  of  1  Cor  3:1-3  are  sarkikoi  who  fail  to  grow  spiritually.  Paul  offers 
them  milk  but  not  solid  food,  which  is  for  teleioi.  Heb  5:11 — 6:20  contrasts 
teleioi  and  nepioi .  Those  who  have  regressed  to  the  state  of  nepioi  are  not 
capable  of  solid  food. 

The  above  mentioned  passages  also  provide  an  image  of  building.  In  Eph 
4:11-16  Paul  relates  the  growth  of  a  single  member  to  the  building  of  the 
community.  The  maturity  of  an  individual  and  the  unity  of  the  community  are 
bound  together.  In  his  new  existence  man  must  grow  through  knowledge  and 
love  toward  full  manhood.  In  Qumran  the  teaching  of  the  Master  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  begins  a  new  existence  for  the  man  who  hears  this  teaching  and  accepts 
it  (1QH  3:1-18).  Jesus  calls  nepioi  those  who  receive  revelation  (Mt  11:25). 
The  foundation  of  the  early  paraenesis  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  is  evidenced 
by  His  addressing  God  for  us  as  abba  in  the  Our  Father  and  His  telling  us  to 
be  like  children.  O.  Betz’s  remarks  on  the  Qumran  Master  of  Righteousness 
[cf.  §  2-446]  can  likewise  be  applied  to  Jesus:  the  birth  that  follows  from  His 
revelation  to  the  nepioi  makes  Him  rule  as  the  father  of  the  family  in  the 
eschatological  house  of  God  among  men. — G.  K.  K. 

190.  E.  Hill,  “‘Soul’  in  the  Bible,”  LifeSpir  13  (156,  ’59)  530-537. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  nepcs  and  psyche  in  the  Bible. 

191.  P.  E.  Hughes,  “Myth  in  Modern  Theology,”  ChristT oday  3  (13,  ’59)  7-9. 

Bultmann,  Brunner  and  Barth  are  the  principal  modern  theologians  whose 
views  on  myth  are  presented  and  appraised. 
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192.  W.  G.  Kummel,  “Futurisk  och  presentisk  eskatologi  i  den  aldsta  urkris- 
tendomen,”  SvenskExegJrs  24  (’59)  54-71. 

Swedish  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  NTStud  5  (2,  ’59)  113- 
126  [cf.  §  3-701]. 

193.  M.-F.  Lacan,  '‘Notre  esperance:  Jesus-Christ,”  LumVie  8  (41,  ’59)  17-39. 

Christian  hope  appears  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  Peter  under  three  principal 
aspects:  (1)  as  filial  confidence  by  which  we  rely  on  the  love  of  God  as  the 
unique  source  of  salvation  for  all  men;  (2)  as  expectation  of  the  Father’s  glory 
and  its  final  revelation  in  the  coming  of  Christ  as  universal  Savior;  (3)  as 
constancy  under  trial,  by  wfiich  we  communicate  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
accomplished  for  our  salvation.  The  notion  of  hope  is  closely  bound  up  in  the 
NT  with  the  notions  of  salvation,  resurrection  and  glory.  Concretely,  the  hope 
of  Christians  is  Jesus  Christ. — F.  P.  G. 

194.  W.  Lange,  “L’appel  a  la  penitence  dans  le  christianisme  primitif,”  Coll 
Mech  44  (4,  ’59)  380-390. 

The  call  to  penance  is  a  pressing  factor  in  the  preaching  of  salvation  in  the 
NT  as  witnessed  by  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  Himself  and  then  by  the  early 
apostolic  preaching  (cf.  the  speech  of  Peter  on  Pentecost,  the  Epistles  of  Paul). 
The  call  to  penance  is  to  a  metanoia  in  which  man  realizes  his  own  sinfulness 
and  the  goodness  of  God  and  His  loving  offer  of  salvation.  There  is  a  double 
aspect  to  the  metanoia:  one  which  looks  to  the  past,  repentance,  and  one  which 
looks  to  the  future,  conversion.  The  burden  of  early  Christian  preaching  was 
to  show  that  participation  in  the  kingdom  presupposes  (a)  a  repentance  from 
the  sin  of  incredulity,  i.e.,  refusal  to  hearken  to  Christ,  and  ( b )  a  conversion  to 
a  commitment  of  one’s  whole  being  to  the  person  of  Christ.  This  conversion, 
supposing  a  radical,  interior  change,  is  both  a  gift  of  God  and  the  work  of 
man.  It  calls  for  detachment  from  self  and  constant  vigilance  lest  one  should 
fall  again  into  a  sinful  condition. — R.  P.  B. 

195.  T.  B.  Maston,  “Biblical  Teachings  and  Race  Relations,”  RevExp  56 
(3,  ’59)  233-242. 

Though  there  is  little  material  in  the  Bible  directly  related  to  race  relations, 
relevant  principles  and  concepts  may  be  derived  from  the  biblical  teaching 
on  the  nature  of  God,  the  nature  of  man  and  the  work  of  Christ. 

196.  H.  Mertens,  “De  Noodzakelijkheid  van  de  Christelijke  Yersterving 
volgens  het  Nieuw  Testament”  [The  Necessity  of  Christian  Mortification 
according  to  the  NT],  CollMecli  44  (3,  ’59)  272-280. 

In  the  Synoptic  framework  Jesus’  words  on  abnegation  (Mk  8:34  ff.  parr.) 
are  enclosed  between  the  first  prediction  of  the  Passion  and  the  transfiguration; 
the  close  connection  between  the  cross  of  the  disciples  and  that  of  the  Master 
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is  thus  brought  out.  The  reason  given  for  abnegation  is  not  any  disparagement 
of  human  values,  but  only  unconditional  surrender  to  the  seivice  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  following  of  Christ.  Christ  in  His  Passion  has  set  an  example  of  this 
complete  surrender  to  the  will  of  the  Father;  and  His  Resui lection  has  revealed 
the  positive  and  life-giving  purpose  of  the  cross.  Through  baptism  the  Christian 
is  made  participant  in  the  mystery  of  Christs  death  and  Resui  lection.  His  life 
of  penance  and  mortification  is  only  an  actualization  of  the  new  life  in  Christ 
which  he  has  received  at  baptism. — P.  L.  A. 

197.  E.  Perry,  “The  Biblical  Viewpoint,”  JonrnBibRd  27  (2,  ’59)  127-132. 

In  the  Bible  time  is  treated  chronologically,  “kairologically”  (purpose)  and 
soteriologically  (redemption).  Successively  time  is  measured  in  hours,  days, 
watches  and  new  moons  as  well  as  in  years.  Every  chronos  is  assumed  to 
have  a  kairos,  the  OT  words  for  which  are  ‘et  and  mo‘ed,  appointed  time. 
Day  is  used  to  indicate  the  consummative  events.  Time  itself  is  considered  good; 
sinful  time  is  time  filled  with  men’s  sins.  In  the  NT  Jesus  is  both  the  kairos 
and  the  proclaimer  of  the  kairos,  the  moment  of  opportunity  and  responsibility. 
The  distinctive  concept  of  biblical  time  is  consciousness  of  God  s  plan  to  redeem 
for  Himself  all  times  and  to  fulfill  His  redemptive  purpose.  In  Christ  all 
previous  redemptive  events  are  summed  up,  and  His  people  are  constituted  anew 
to  include  Jew  and  Greek.  In  the  OT  God’s  time  is  ‘olam  with  reference  to  its 
endless  past  and  endless  future.  The  NT  equivalent  is  axon,  unlimited  time. 
— J.  H.  C. 

198.  G.  Ravini,  “II  tema  dell’abbandono,”  BibOriente  1  (4-5,  ’59)  135-138. 
A  study  of  the  words  for  “abandon”  and  its  concept  in  the  OT  and  the  NT. 

199.  H.  J.  Richards,  “The  Kingdom  of  God,”  Furrow  10  (6,  ’59)  377-389. 
A  survey  of  what  the  OT  and  NT  writers  have  to  say  about  the  nature  of 

the  kingdom  of  God. 

200.  K.  M.  Schelkle,  “Neutestamentliche  Theologie,”  BibKirche  14  (2,  ’59) 
41-44. 

Sacred  Scripture  is  the  authoritative  source  of  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
As  the  living  word,  it  provides  life  that  gives  being  to  the  Church.  To  serve 
this  life  is  the  task  and  aim  of  biblical  science.  However,  this  work  has  no  end 
nor  will  the  goal  ever  be  achieved,  since  every  future  generation  will  have  its 
new  problems  and  questions  to  answer.  The  theology  of  the  NT  must  always 
be  begun  anew. — G.  K.  K. 

201.  P.  Scott,  “The  Theology  of  Holy  Communion,”  LondQuartHolRev  28 
(2,  ’59)  103-108. 

The  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  combines  the  material  and  the  historical ; 
it  brings  together  the  past  and  the  future  in  the  present  existential  moment. 
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The  most  complete  service  of  worship  consists  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
in  the  setting  of  the  Eucharistic  celebration.  Jn  6  provides  the  key  to  the 
words  of  consecration.  The  Eucharist  is  a  sacrament  in  which  Christ  is 
personally  present  and  active,  but  whether  He  is  received  or  not  depends  on  the 
j  attitude  of  the  recipient.  It  is  also  a  sacrifice  in  which  the  worshippers  re-present 
the  once-for-all  supreme  sacrifice  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
they  might  present  themselves  a  living  sacrifice  to  God. — E.  R.  C. 

202.  W.  M.  Smith,  “The  Biblical  Vision  of  Peace,”  ChristToday  3  (14,  ’59) 

3-6. 

A  study  of  the  OT  and  especially  the  NT  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  basis  of 
world  peace. 

203.  C.  Spicq,  “Bulletin  de  Theologie  biblique  du  Nouveau  Testament,” 
FreibZeitPhilT heol  6  (1,  ’59)  50-61. 

204.  V.  Taylor,  “The  New  Testament  Origins  of  Holy  Communion,”  Loud 
QuartHolRev  28  (2,  ’59)  84-90. 

It  is  against  the  background  of  OT  teaching  rather  than  that  of  the  mystery 
religions  and  of  Hellenistic  religious  ideas  in  general  that  we  can  best  under¬ 
stand  the  NT  narratives  of  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Eucharist:  Mk 
14:22-25;  1  Cor  11:23-25;  Lk  22:14-19a  and  possibly  the  fragment  vv.  19b-20. 
Matthew’s  version  (Mt  26:26-29)  is  an  edited  form  of  Mark’s  narrative. 

A  study  of  the  various  accounts,  based  largely  on  works  such  as  J.  Jeremias’ 
The  Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus,  V.  Taylor’s  Jesus  and  His  Sacrifice  and  the 
same  author’s  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark,  leads  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusion:  today,  as  always,  the  Church  celebrates  the  Eucharist  in  its  twofold 
aspect  of  a  present  experience  of  fellowship  with  the  living  Christ,  and  a 
joyful  anticipation  of  the  perfected  kingdom. — E.  R.  C. 

205.  E.  Testa,  “La  ‘Gerusalemme  celeste’:  dall’Antico  Oriente  alia  Bibbia 
e  alia  Liturgia,”  BibOriente  1  (2,  ’59)  47-51. 

The  idealization  of  Palestine  and  especially  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  common 
in  the  liturgy  and  in  preaching,  has  its  roots  in  the  ancient  East,  e.g.,  in  the 
statement  of  an  Egyptian  official  of  the  20th  century  B.C.  In  the  Bible  this 
idealization  occurs  most  of  all  in  the  prophets  and  continues  through  the  N  V, 
culminating  in  the  celestial  Jerusalem  of  Apoc  21:1 — 22:5. — J.  J.  C. 

205.  A.  Viard,  “Bulletin  de  theologie  biblique,”  Rev  SciPhilT  heol  43  (2,  ’59) 

301-324. 

207.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  “Genesis  1.26  and  the  New  Testament,”  Bijdragen  20 
(2,  ’59)  117-125. 

Both  K.  L.  Schmidt  and  E.  Brunner  show  that  the  idea  of  the  Imago  Dei 
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plays  a  greater  part  in  NT  thought  than  would  appear  from  the  comparative 
rarity  of  quotations  of  Gen  1 :26.  Without  elaborating  a  theory,  additional 
passages  can  be  collected  and  examined  to  reach  a  complete  conspectus  which 
may  serve  as  the  basis  for  further  study.  In  so  far  as  Gen  1:26  is  the  basis  of 
the  biblical  conception  of  the  Imago  Dei,  all  passages  which  seem  to  reflect 
this  idea  are  relevant,  even  if  they  are  expressed  in  other  terms.  The  central  and 
distinctive  conception  in  the  NT  is  that  Christ  is  the  true  image,  the  perfect 
man. — G.  K.  K. 

Christology 

208.  C.  Hauter,  “Christologie  et  inspiration  des  ficritures,”  RevHistPhilRel 
39  (2,  ’59)  83-96. 

Christian  piety  finds  its  source  in  Scripture,  as  does  Christianity  itself.  The 
necessity  of  tracing  all  piety  ultimately  to  God  encounters  a  serious  distinction 
which  separates  God  from  “the  word  of  God.”  Any  attempt  to  make  the  “word,” 
i.e.,  the  text,  the  exclusive  source  of  all  religious  piety  ends  in  the  identification 
of  this  “word”  with  God  Himself,  making  it  essentially  divine.  But,  since  the 
“word”  is  never  a  person  and  can  only  be  the  manifestation  of  a  person,  an 
impossible  situation  arises.  Into  this  situation,  John,  Evangelist  and  theologian, 
introduces  what  we  call  “Christology”;  and,  in  Jn  14:8  ff.,  he  tells  us  that  Jesus, 
in  response  to  the  anxious  request  made  to  Him,  does  not  refer  Philip  to  the 
word  of  Scripture  but  simply  declares:  “He  who  sees  me  sees  the  Father.” 
Henceforth,  Christianity,  situated  in  a  Johannine  perspective,  does  not  evolve 
according  to  a  uniquely  verbal  pattern;  for  Christology  has  given  it  a  new 
understanding  of  the  word  of  Scripture. 

At  the  very  core  of  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  lies  the  conviction  that 
truth  is  no  human  product,  even  though  the  theory  attempts  to  make  the  “word” 
participate  in  the  absoluteness  of  the  true.  Again  John’s  Christology  offers  a 
solution:  “I  am  the  truth,”  (Jn  14:6),  declares  Jesus,  passing  His  judgment  on 
verbal  inspiration. 

Finally,  Greek  thought,  in  search  of  immutable  and  impersonal  truth,  sees 

■ 

the  universe  as  ignoring  the  constancy  of  the  person  and  substituting  for  it  the 
immobility  of  things.  Once  more,  Johannine  Christology,  regarding  the  person 
as  an  individual,  asserts:  “God  is  love”  as  Creator  of  persons.  He  does  not  love 
humanity;  He  loves  man. — S.  B.  M. 

209.  R.  Marle,  “Le  Christ  de  la  foi  et  le  Jesus  de  l’histoire,”  Atudes  302  (7-8, 
’59)  65-76. 

The  eschatological  and  the  comparative  religions  schools  of  the  19th  century, 
bent  on  determining  the  personality  of  Jesus,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
we  could  not  know  it  independently  of  the  representation  manufactured  by 
Christian  faith.  Then  followed  the  form-critical  school,  whose  guiding  principle 
was  that  the  Gospels  were  merely  the  last  stage  of  a  tradition  built  according 
to  the  needs  and  the  faith  of  the  early  Christian  community.  Anglican  and 
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Catholic  exegetes,  while  culling  the  valuable  from  the  system,  have  always 
pointed  out  those  insufficiencies  of  form-criticism  which  Protestants  too  have 
since  recognized:  e.g.,  H.  Riesenfeld’s  assertions  that  the  gospel  tradition  is 
sui  generis ,  resting  on  apostolic  leadership  and  fundamentally  on  Jesus’  own 
teaching  and  actions.  The  latest  trend  in  Protestant  exegesis,  which  may  well  be 
a  step  toward  greater  Christian  unity,  is  one  which  sees  an  identity  between  the 
Christ  of  faith  and  the  Jesus  of  history.  The  kerygma  shows  that  both  are 
indissolubly  linked.  There  were  historical  acts,  viz.  the  miracles,  death,  Resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus;  and  just  as  actual  was  the  faith  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
divine  plan  for  the  purpose  of  which  these  acts  were  performed.  The  relation 
between  the  fact  and  its  significance  cannot  be  one  of  opposition,  nor  can  these 
be  treated  independently. — R.  P.  B. 

210.  L.  S.  Mudge,  “The  Servant  Lord  and  His  Servant  People,”  ScotJourn 
Theol  12  (2,  ’59)  113-128. 

The  task  faced  in  this  study  is  the  defense  of  the  Servant  motif  as  the  central 
point  in  the  earthly  work  and  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus.  Skeptical  considerations 
tend  to  deny  any  Servant  Christology  as  influential  on  Jesus,  asserting  the  motif 
to  be  the  rationalization  of  the  Christian  community.  But  when  the  Servant 
motif  is  viewed,  not  as  an  attempt  by  early  Christians  to  solve  difficulties  con¬ 
cerning  a  suffering  Messiah,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  fullness  of  divine 
Lordship,  then  it  might  plausibly  assume  a  central  position.  Jesus  used  the 
Servant  terms  to  elucidate  the  nature  and  meaning  of  His  Messianic  role,  and 
the  early  Christian  problem  was  to  interpret  its  own  role  as  the  Messianic  com¬ 
munity  in  the  light  of  this  motif  (2  Cor  4:5).  Christology  had  to  be  carried 
over  into  ecclesiologv,  since  between  the  Servant  Messiah  and  His  servant 
people  an  analogy  exists.  Acts  3:12-26  and  4:23-30  furnish  the  ground  for  the 
Church’s  self-understanding,  especially  in  reference  to  the  pais  theou.  From 
this  notion  of  pais  theou  develops  the  servant  people  terms  doidos,  diakonia, 
leitourgia,  latreia,  and  hypcretes.  Eventually  the  term  “body  of  Christ.” 
behind  which  lies  the  Servant  motif,  appears  in  Paul’s  writings  and  on  it  is 

based  the  theology  of  the  Messianic  people. — F.  P.  S. 

/ 

211.  F.  Scheidweiler,  “Paradoxie  in  der  neutestamentlichen  Christologie  r” 
ZeitNTWiss  49  (3-4,  ’58)  258-264. 

Against  O.  Cullmann,  Christologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Tubingen,  1957), 
it  is  maintained  that  all  the  NT  hagiographers  saw  in  Christ  a  God  of  subordi¬ 
nate  heavenly  being  and  that  one  cannot  speak  of  a  true  divinity  of  Christ  in 
their  writings. — J.  Bz. 

212.  W.  Seibel,  “Der  Jesus  des  Glaubens,”  StimZeit  164  (7,  ’59)  25-40. 

A  critique  of  the  position  of  R.  Bultmann  and  his  followers  and  a  study  of 
their  relation  to  the  principles  and  attitudes  basic  to  Protestantism. 
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The  Holy  Spirit 

213.  J.-J.  von  Allmen,  “Le  Saint-Esprit  et  le  culte,”  RevTheolPhil  9(1,  ’59) 
12-27. 

The  origin  of  worship  is  attributable  only  to  the  Spirit,  who  brought  about 
an  eschatological  situation  which  still  demands  worship.  The  following  are  its 
characteristics.  (1)  Exterior  aspects.  The  Christological  orientation  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  must  be  emphasized.  Worship  is  incarnational  through  God’s 
assuming  familiar  elements  to  make  salvation  accessible.  It  is  intermittent,  a 
proof  that  real  time  separates  the  Ascension  from  the  parousia.  It  is  substitu¬ 
tional  through  the  universal  priesthood  and  the  unity  of  creation.  (2)  Work  of 
the  Spirit.  The  encounter  between  sacrament  and  sacrifice  includes,  in  its 
sacramental  moment,  the  action  of  grace  in  the  liturgical  expression  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity.  The  nuptial  theme  regarding  Christ’s  unity  with  His  people 
indicates  the  unity  and  liberty  of  worship  and  the  place  of  the  Eucharist  and 
guards  against  certain  exaggerations. 

There  are  extraordinary  as  well  as  ordinary  manifestations  of  worship ;  the 
Spirit  is  free  to  withhold  His  influence;  the  Church  can  change  only  sacrificial 
expression.  Authentic  liberty  of  worship  consists  in  cultural  diversity  and 
prudent  reform. — E.  O.  G. 

214.  J.-L.  Leuba,  ‘‘Le  rapport  entre  l’Esprit  et  la  Tradition  selon  le  Nouveau 
Testament,”  VeroCaro  50  (’59)  133-150. 

Historical  survey.  According  to  the  Synoptics,  Christ  alone  possesses  the 
Spirit  before  His  Resurrection;  the  disciples  are  promised  that  the  Spirit  will 
come  to  them  afterwards.  With  his  Hellenistic  conception  of  the  pneuma ,  Paul 
shows  how  salvation  is  realized  substantially  in  the  risen  Christ  and  that  Christ 
revivifies  this  community  as  such.  For  Paul  the  glorified  Christ  acts  by  means 
of  the  Spirit;  there  is  no  “Spirit  and  tradition  problem”  for  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  Luke  is  obliged,  on  account  of  the  delay  in  the  coming  of  the  parousia, 
to  form  a  new  theological  conception  of  the  pneuma.  He  interprets  the  Pauline 
form  nun — tote  in  the  following  manner:  the  tote  is  ascribed  to  an  undefined 
future ;  the  nun  comprises  two  periods,  those  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Church. 
Luke  does  affirm  that  the  Spirit  is  given  to  the  community,  but  he  does  not 
explain  the  relations  between  the  Spirit  and  the  historical  Christ.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  is  marked  by  a  strong  futuristic  eschatology,  and  it  leads  us  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  period  when  the  glorified  Christ  operated  through  apostolic 
testimony  and  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit. 

Dogmatic  perspectives.  After  Luke’s  Gospel  we  must  distinguish  between 
evangelico-apostolic  tradition  and  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  After  John’s 
Gospel  we  must  understand  this  operation  as  a  new  expression  of  the  gospel 
tradition.  No  progress  can  destroy  these  views.  Besides,  Luke  obliges  us  to 
distinguish  between  an  apostolic  period  and  a  post-apostolic  period.  (1)  The 
action  of  the  Spirit  in  relation  to  evangelico-apostolic  tradition:  the  action 
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of  the  Spirit  escapes  us  insofar  as  it  is  not  placed  in  relation  to  the  historical 
reality  of  Christ.  Two  means  are  at  hand,  preaching  and  dogma.  The  proposi¬ 
tions  formulated  by  sermon  and  dogma  are  different  from  those  of  the  XT.  The 
Holy  Spirit  gives  man  an  ever-new  knowledge  of  Christ.  (2)  Evangelico- 
apostolic  tradition  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  Spirit:  the  Spirit  actualizes 
this  tradition.  Does  this  mean  that  the  Spirit  is  the  only  means  for  the  Church 
to  understand  this  tradition?  If  so,  the  Spirit  would  be  continually  re-creating 
revelation.  In  reality,  through  the  action  of  the  Spirit,  NT  tradition  is  actualized 
for  the  conscience  of  the  Church.  The  NT  message  is  the  basis  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  and  this  operation  in  turn  actualizes  the  message. — P.  E.  L. 

215.  P.  E.  Persson,  “Das  Amt  des  Geistes.  Eine  kontrovers-theologische 
Skizze,”  KerDogrna  5  (2,  ’59)  99-116. 

Both  Protestants  and  Catholics  maintain  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  operative  in 
His  Church,  but  they  differ  in  explaining  how  He  works.  The  classical  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Reformation  assert  that  the  Holy  Ghost  works  in  the  Church 
through  the  word,  as  it  confronts  us  in  preaching  and  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church.  Now  the  word  is  not  the  inspired  book  itself  but  that  which  these 
writings  proclaim,  i.e.,  Christ  and  the  redemption  effected  through  Him.  The 
Church  is  only  the  divine,  Spirit-infused  and  therefore  creative  word  in  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  Catholics  can  say  that  mystically  the  Church  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  because  the  Spirit  and  His  work  are  connected  directly  with  the  Church 
and  not  with  the  external  word.  For  of  itself  the  Bible  is  something  dead  which 
is  vivified  by  the  living  magisterium  of  the  Church.  This  Catholic  emphasis  on 
the  dead  book  does  not  affect  the  position  of  Luther  who  distinguished  between 
the  dead  letter  and  the  living  word. 

Another  difference  comes  in  the  consideration  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
According  to  Protestants  it  is  the  word  which  establishes  the  Church,  but  for 
Catholics  it  is  through  the  hierarchy  that  God  establishes  His  Church.  Thus  one 
group  maintains  the  viva  vox  evangelii  and  the  other  the  viva  vox  magistcru. 
In  the  Protestant  viewpoint  the  preacher  stands  under  the  word,  and  the  Church 
must  be  judged  by  the  word.  The  Catholic  on  the  other  hand  must  listen  not  to 
Scripture  but  to  the  Church,  the  living  tradition.  Now  if  the  Spirit  is  separated 
from  the  word  and  identified  with  an  inner  light  or  an  authoritative  magisterium, 
then  it  is  not  the  Holy  Ghost  but  one’s  own  voice  that  is  listened  to.  Only  in  the 
ministry  of  the  word  does  one  truly  find  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit. — J.  J.  C. 

216.  M.  B.  Stokes,  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  Biblical  Theology,”  LondQuartHol 
Rev  28  (3,  ’59)  199-213. 

Biblical  teaching  on  the  Holy  Spirit  is  intimately  connected  with  the  teaching 
on  Jesus  Christ  and  His  redemptive  work.  This  connection  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  preparatory  words  of  Jesus  about  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  14-16),  in  the 
events  of  Pentecost  and  what  followed,  and  in  the  inspired  utterances  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  From  these  three  sources  we  can  determine  the  fourfold  work 
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of  the  Spirit:  (1)  in  preparing  for  the  coming  of  the  Savior,  (2)  in  bringing 
mankind  into  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ,  (3)  in  drawing  the  people  of 
Christ  into  a  living  unity,  (4)  in  arousing  this  people  to  the  task  of  evangelizing 
the  world.  This  clear-cut  NT  teaching  is  opposed  to  various  immanentist, 
transcendentalist  and  mystical  modes  of  thought,  as  well  as  to  certain  humanistic- 
naturalistic  interpretations  of  the  Trinity.  It  likewise  has  many  practical 
consequences  of  great  importance  for  the  spiritual  life  of  Christians. — F.  P.  G. 

New  Testament  Faith 

217.  L.  H.  De  Wolf,  “New  Testament  Perspectives  of  Faith,”  J  ournBibRel 
27  (3,  ’59)  228-232. 

Various  concepts  of  faith  and  its  validation  occur  in  the  NT.  Pistis  primarily 
means  faithfulness  or  reliability.  Usually  in  the  Synoptics  the  accent  is  on  trust. 
Paul  accents  believing  the  promise  of  life  through  Christ.  In  the  Johannine 
corpus  faith  is  believing  a  proposition.  In  the  late  writings  faith  often  means 
doctrine  to  be  accepted.  Faith  as  reliability  is  a  virtue,  not  a  testable  concept. 
The  NT  admits  and  proposes  testing  the  other  concepts  of  faith.  OT  quota¬ 
tions  are  used  as  validation.  In  the  Pauline  speech  at  Athens,  persuasiveness  is 
so  used.  There  is  attestation  by  miracle  and  direct  revelation.  Testimony  and 
the  observation  of  conduct  are  brought  in  as  supports.  Finally  there  is  the 
appeal  of  the  gospel  to  the  whole  person.  The  total  evidence  of  faith  offers  a 
coherent  perspective  in  morals  and  salvation. — J.  H.  C. 

218.  F.  V.  Filson,  “The  Nature  of  Biblical  Faith,”  J  ournBibRel  27  (3,  ’59) 
223-227. 

God  Himself  can  open  a  way  of  faith  for  men  as  a  response  to  God’s  word, 
call  and  offer.  This  faith  occurs  in  the  community  and  in  fellowship  with  God’s 
people.  Faith  is  the  entire  response  to  God  and  a  renunciation  of  self-sufficiency. 
It  involves  alike  worship  and  loyalty  plus  reverent  fear.  Faith  ties  present 
confidence  and  relatedness  to  God  to  God’s  central  and  decisive  past  work. 
Faith  witnesses  to  the  outsider  but  cannot  prove  its  case  to  him. — J.  H.  C. 

219.  E.  Fuchs,  “Jesus  und  der  Glaube,”  ZeitTheolKirch  55  (2,  ’58)  170-185. 

How  did  the  faith  of  Jesus  come  to  be  the  faith  on  Him?  The  starting 
point  in  the  Gospels  is  the  post-Resurrection  faith  on  Jesus  by  which  alone  the 
historical  Jesus  can  be  understood.  (1)  One  does  not  have  faith  because  he 
cannot  live  like  Christ,  but,  for  Paul,  one  lives  like  Christ  because  he  has  faith. 
Faith  is  not  a  stopgap  for  ethical  insufficiency  but  the  source  of  ethical  living, 
including  forgiveness.  Faith  is  a  struggle  against  sin,  death  and  the  law,  as 
“powers.”  It  brings  victory  over  sin  and  death,  and  the  law  again  becomes 
the  servant  of  life.  (2)  The  Fourth  Gospel  speaks  of  what  it  means  to  love 
Jesus.  The  message  which  a  Christian  believes  is  the  word  of  love.  Jesus  and 
the  faith  on  Jesus  actually  say  the  same  thing.  Jesus  says,  “I  am,”  faith  says, 
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“Thou  art  .  .  .  love.”  (3)  In  the  Synoptics,  Jesus  walks  not  in  His  own  name 
but  in  the  name  of  God.  It  is  not  His  own  faith  that  saves  people  but  the 
presence  in  Him  of  the  full  power  of  God,  which  does  not  answer  the  question 
“What  can  you  do?”  (as  in  Paul)  or  “What  do  you  will?”  (as  in  John)  but 
rather  “What  or  for  whom  do  you  pray?”  The  faith  on  Jesus  continues  these 
prayers. 

The  core  of  the  historical  life  of  Jesus  is  found  in  the  statements  that  Jesus 
intercedes  for  us  with  God  (Rom  8:34;  Heb  7:25;  1  Jn  2:1).  Jesus’  faith  was 
that  God  would  hear;  our  faith  since  Easter  is  that  God  has  heard  these  prayers. 
We  continue  the  word  by  our  own  intercession  so  that  the  love  of  Jesus  brings 
joy  to  one  person  after  another.  In  this  prayer  faith  has  unbounded  hope. 
— C.  E.  F. 

220.  J.  M.  Robinson,  “New  Testament  Faith  Today,”  JournBibRel  27  (3,  ’59) 
233-242. 

Pistis,  the  NT  word  for  religion,  designates  man’s  relation  to  the  holy.  The 
NT  creates  a  new  idiom:  “to  believe  on.”  Faith  is  faith  in  the  kerygma  of  an 
eschatological  saving  event  and  the  new  self  created  in  the  eschatological 
process.  Central  is  the  belief  in  the  enthroned  Jesus,  world-ruler  and  transcen¬ 
dental  reality.  The  faith  of  the  historical  Jesus  was  faith  in  the  imminent 
coming  of  the  kingdom,  a  faith  in  God’s  inbreaking  grace.  Faith  can  never  be 
validated  by  the  value-system  and  power-structure  of  the  present  aeon.  Tillich’s 
definition  of  faith  as  a  state  of  ultimate  concern  is  inadequate,  for  the  cross 
of  Christ  must  be  included  in  any  adequate  concept  of  faith  and  the  life  of 
Christ  is  its  essence.  The  kerygma  is  the  unveiling  of  the  act  of  God  in  the 
actions  of  Jesus  and  in  their  present  relevance. — J.  H.  C. 

Ecclesiology 

221.  C.  K.  Barrett,  “Apostolic  Succession,”  ExpTimes  70  (7,  ’59)  200-202. 

No  evidence  for  apostolic  succession  can  be  found  in  the  NT,  an  unpardonable 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  the  doctrine  were  central  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Furthermore,  the  essence  of  an  apostle  is  to  be  an  eyewitness, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  transmission  of  this  quality;  and  it  is  the  message  and 
not  the  person  of  the  apostle  which  is  of  importance  (Gal  1:9).  binally,  by 
establishing  the  freedom  of  God  to  act  in  grace,  the  NT  makes  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  men  can  guarantee  their  relation  with  Him  by  means  of  a  succession, 
however  venerable. — J.  J.  C. 

222.  H.  J.  A.  Bouman,  “Biblical  Presuppositions  for  Church  Discipline,” 
ConcTheolMon  30  (7,  ’59)  503-515. 

In  Lev  19:2  is  found  a  comprehensive  outline  of  God’s  revelation  in  the 
Scriptures  and  of  God’s  ways  with  men.  In  the  NT  the  fellowship  of  holiness 
between  the  believer  and  God  is  emphasized  in  the  kyrios — mathetes — doulos 
relationship.  Jesus  is  Lord  upon  whom  the  disciple  and  servant  is  totally 
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dependent  and  must  remain  so.  The  disciple  cannot  be  indifferent  to  another’s 
wrongdoing.  The  purpose  of  all  Church  disciplinary  dealing  is  regaining  the 
brother. — J.  O’R. 


223.  J.  G.  Davies,  “Church  and  Ministry — The  Apostolic  Succession  Recon¬ 
sidered,”  ExpTimes  70  (8,  ’59)  228-230. 

Any  study  of  the  ministry  presupposes  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
Paul’s  term  “the  body  of  Christ”  is  not  a  mere  metaphor;  the  Church  is  the 
sign  and  organ  of  Christ’s  presence,  visible  and  therefore  having  a  structure, 
which  is  the  ministry.  Apostolic  succession  was  originally  not  primarily  sacra¬ 
mental,  from  consecrator  to  consecrated,  but  historical,  from  holder  to  holder  of 
a  particular  cathedra.  Bishops  are  in  the  succession  of  the  apostles  but  are  not 
their  successors.  A  bishop  enters  upon  the  succession  by  acclamation  of  the 
local  church  and  by  authorization  of  other  bishops  whose  authority  comes  from 
Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church.  The  essence  of  apostolic  succes¬ 
sion  is  therefore  authorization  by  the  Church,  and  this  doctrine  suggests  several 
corollaries  regarding  the  present-day  divisions  within  the  Church. — G.  W.  M. 


224.  J.  C.  Futtrell,  “The  Monarchical  Episcopate,”  IrTheolQuart  25  (4,  ’58) 
305-329. 

The  problem  for  the  modern  enquirer  is  whether  the  particular  hierarchical 
structure,  which  exists  in  actual  fact,  developed  as  the  result  of  the  positive  will 
of  Christ  or  rather  simply  “happened” — the  result  of  ordinary  social  evolution 
and  historical  circumstances.  Considering  this  problem  in  the  light  of  the  avail¬ 
able  historical  data,  F  concludes  from  the  documents  that  there  existed  in 
apostolic  times  a  hierarchy  which  participated  in  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
apostles ;  but  it  was  exercised  in  two  different  forms.  At  Jerusalem  and  in 
the  churches  founded  by  John,  there  were  resident  monarchical  bishops  enjoying 
the  plenitude  of  orders.  In  the  churches  founded  by  Paul,  the  power  of  orders 
and  the  highest  hierarchical  authority  were  exercised  by  itinerant  apostolic 
delegates  who  temporarily  remained  in  the  communities  to  organize  them.  The 
ultimate  center  of  unity  was  Paul  himself.  The  Pauline  and  Johannine  concep¬ 
tions  finally  coalesced,  complementing  each  other:  the  Pauline  idea  of  the  unity 
of  the  Body  around  Christ  the  Head — the  Johannine  idea  of  the  Incarnation 
prolonged  for  each  Church  in  its  bishop,  the  successor  and  tradition  of  Christ. 
Christ  willed  that  His  Church  should  continue  and  should  retain  its  unity;  the 
most  reasonable  method  to  secure  continuity  was  through  a  developing  monarchi¬ 
cal  hierarchy  succeeding  the  original  apostles.  The  historical  documents  bear 
out  that  this  was  the  actual  method  Christ  ordained  for  His  Church. — J.  A.  O’F. 


225.  G.  W.  MacRae,  “Building  the  House  of  the  Lord,”  AmEcclRev  140  (6, 
’59)  361-376. 

What  is  the  biblical  meaning  of  the  Christian  metaphor  of  “edification”? 
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(1)  In  the  Gospels  Christ  promises  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
implicitly  attributing  to  His  person  the  central  role  of  the  temple  in  OT 
worship.  He  further  promises  to  build  up  His  Church,  the  assembly  of  His 
people,  upon  the  rock  foundation  of  Peter,  to  perpetuate  His  presence  among 
men.  Finally,  citing  Ps  118:22-23,  Jesus  makes  Himself  the  keystone  or  corner¬ 
stone  of  His  own  spiritual  edifice.  (2)  1  Pt  2:4-8  extends  this  last  metaphor 
so  that  all  Christians  are  to  be  living  stones  in  the  spiritual  Temple.  St. 
Paul,  in  Ephesians  especially,  joins  all  these  elements  together  in  his  image 
of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  Temple  built  up,  “edified,”  by  Christ  Himself,  by 
the  apostles  and  by  all  Christians.  (3)  Paul  further  clarifies  the  role  of  each 
of  these  builders,  defining  edification  on  the  part  of  all  Christians  as  whatever 
good  works  they  perform  precisely  as  members  of  the  Church  animated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Though  the  object  of  edification  is  now  asserted  to  be  the  Church 
as  a  community  or  as  a  whole,  now  the  individual  Christian,  Paul  makes  clear 
in  1  Cor  14:1-5  his  insistence  on  the  collective  aspect  of  edification.  The 
edification  of  an  individual,  in  fact,  is  effective  only  within  the  Church,  for 
the  one  Spirit  animates  all  good  works. — G.  W.  M.  (Author). 

226.  J.  L.  Murphy,  “The  Use  of  ‘Ekklesia’  in  the  New  Testament,”  AmEccl 
Rev  140  (4,  ’59)  250-259;  (5,  ’59)  325-332. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  usage  of  ekklesia  in  the  NT  and  at  the 
present  time.  Most  probably  “church”  came  successively  from  kyriakon,  kyrike 
and  Kirche.  The  more  likely  source  of  ekklesia  was  its  religious  use  by  the  first 
Greek-speaking  Jewish  Christians.  It  appears  115  times  in  the  NT. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  there  are  two  distinct  uses  of  “church”  in  the  NT. 
One  indicates  the  local  church  and  the  other  the  more  abstract  notion  of  the 
“people  of  God.”  M  proposes  a  fourfold  classification  which  better  brings  out 
the  nuances  of  ekklesia.  Ekklesia  means  (1)  a  liturgical  assembly  (e.g.,  1  Cor 
11:22),  (2)  a  local  church  (e.g.,  Corinth,  Rome,  Ephesus);  (3)  an  organized 
church  with  overtones  of  the  local  community  but  stressing  the  hierarchy.  This 
last  is  a  more  abstract  manner  of  speaking  about  the  Church  (e.g.,  1  Cor 
12:28  ff . ;  Jas  5:14).  (4)  Finally  there  is  the  even  more  abstract  notion  of 
ekklesia  insofar  as  it  is  related  to  Christ,  its  divine  Head.  The  organizational 
elements  are  supposed,  not  denied  (e.g.,  Col  1:18;  Eph  1:22-23).  [Cf.  §  3-545.] 
— J.  A.  G. 

227.  D.  E.  Stevenson,  “Church  Organization  in  the  New  Testament  and 
among  the  Disciples  of  Christ,"  CollBibOitart  36  (2,  ’59)  8-29. 

The  paper  discusses  (1)  church  organization  as  Alexander  Campbell  saw  it, 

(2)  church  organization  in  the  NT  (as  biblical  scholars  now  see  it),  and 

(3)  assumptions  reconsidered. 
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228.  R.  Voeltzel,  “Le  regime  Presbyterien-Synodal  et  le  Nouveau  Testament/' 
RevH istPhilR el  39  (2,  '59)  117-128. 

An  examination  of  the  roles  of  the  presbyteroi  and  the  episkopoi  of  the  NT 
Church  suggests  several  observations  about  the  scriptural  background  of  the 
presbyterian-synodal  type  church  and  about  possibilities  for  further  ecumenical 
discussion. 


EARLY  CHURCH 

229.  A.  Coppo,  “Problemi  antichi  e  nuovi  della  ‘Didache’  in  un  recentissimo 
studio,”  Ephemerides  Liturgicae  73  (1,  '59)  38-48. 

J.-P.  Audet’s  arguments  for  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Didache  ( La 
Didache.  Instructions  des  apotres  [Paris,  1958] )  are  not  convincing.  His 
passages-vous  and  passages-tu  might  well  be  a  rhetorical  device  and  not  a  sign 
of  interpolation;  generic  reference  to  the  ‘‘gospel”  without  explicit  reference  to 
the  Gospels  as  written  does  not  mean  that  these  have  not  yet  appeared  and 
consequently  is  no  indication  of  the  date  of  the  Didache;  variations  in  the 
Pater  Noster  and  the  addition  of  the  doxology  to  it  are  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  new  and  distinct  tradition.  [ Cf .  also  §§  3-736;  4-301r — 303r.] — A.  A.  C. 

230.  J.  Danielou,  “Les  douze  Apotres  et  le  zodiaque,”  VigChrist  13  (1,  ’59) 
14-21. 

A  number  of  early  Christian  works,  both  orthodox  and  heterodox,  refer  to 
a  symbolism  by  which  the  Twelve  Apostles  were  symbolized  by  the  twelve  hours 
of  the  day,  the  months  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  These  works  suggest  .an  early 
Jewish-Christian  milieu  for  the  origin  of  the  symbolism,  and  in  fact  we  find  in 
Philo  that  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  well  known  to  the  Jews,  were  used  as  symbols 
of  the  twelve  patriarchs.  It  was  a  short  step  for  the  early  Christians  to  transpose 
this  symbolism  to  the  apostles,  and  the  transposition  is  recorded  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Strom.,  V,  6,  38,  4-5). — G.  W.  M. 

231.  E.  E.  Fabbri,  “El  tema  de  Cristo  vivificante  en  las  Odas  de  Salomon,” 
CienFe  14  (4,  '58)  483-498. 

The  Judaeo-Christian  author  of  the  Odes  of  Solomon  presents  an  extensive 
doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  life-giving  spring  who  communicates  divine  life  through 
the  Spirit  to  the  faithful  of  the  Church  who  are  members  of  His  body. 

232.  R.  M.  Grant,  “Nationalism  and  Internationalism  in  the  early  Church,” 
AnglTheolRev  41  (3,  '59)  167-177. 

National  differences  are  to  some  extent  recognized  in  the  early  Ch.urch. 
They  are  reflected  in  the  mission  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  the  Gentiles  and  that 
of  Peter  to  the  Jews  ( cf .  Gal  2:7-8).  But  these  differences  were  transcended — 
in  principle  by  Jesus,  in  action  by  Paul,  who  tells  the  Galatians  that  all  Chris¬ 
tians  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus  (3:28-29).  The  “oneness”  mentioned  in  the  Synop- 
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tic  Gospels  is  that  of  Adam  and  Eve.  In  John  the  unity  of  Jesus  and  the 
Father  becomes  the  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  real  apostle  of  unity, 
however,  is  Paul.  The  Christian  is  the  one  who  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  has 
transcended  national  limitations.  In  the  realization  of  this  unity  the  early 
Church  had  to  struggle,  on  the  one  hand  with  Jewish  Christianity  and  its 
nationalism,  on  the  other,  with  Gnostic  systems  and  their  international  sectarian¬ 
ism.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  and  its  triumph  over  nationalism,  was  in  part 
only  an  ideal  in  the  2nd  century  as  in  the  first.  By  defining  certain  doctrines, 
by  including  certain  books  and  excluding  others,  and  by  insisting  on  a  ministry 
universally  valid,  the  Church  concretely  expressed  its  unity. — G.  K.  K. 

233.  E.  Massaux,  “Quelques  Variantes  Importantes  de  P.  Bodmer  III  et  leur 
Accointance  avec  la  Gnose,”  NTStud  5  (3,  ’59)  210-212. 

A  series  of  variant  readings  in  the  Bohairic  text  of  John  included  in  Papyrus 
Bodmer  III  indicate  that  the  translation  was  made  in  a  Gnostic  milieu,  very 
probably  by  Valentinian  Gnostics,  since  the  changes  in  the  text  are  nowhere  as 
extreme  as  one  would  expect  of  later  Gnosticism.  This  conclusion  is  reinforced 
by  the  fact  that  the  MS  contains  only  John  and  Gen  1:1 — 4:2,  favorite  books 
for  Gnostic  commentary,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  MS  is  paleographically  similar 
to  the  Chenoboskion  MSS  and  contains  several  Gnostic  peculiarities  of  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  style. — G.  W.  M. 

Nag  Haminadi  Manuscripts 

234.  J.  Danielou,  “Un  recueil  inedit  de  paroles  de  Jesus?”  Etudes  302  (7-8, 
’59)  38-49. 

A  statement  of  the  significance  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  MSS  and  a  survey  of 
the  contents  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  the  problems  it  raises,  based  on  J. 
Doresse,  L’Evangile  selon  Thomus  oil  les  Paroles  de  Jesus  (Paris,  1959).  The 
Gospel  is  not  a  Gnostic  work,  but  belongs  to  the  category  of  Jewish-Christian 
literature;  it  probably  originated  in  Syria,  perhaps  in  the  2nd  century. — G.  W.  M. 

235.  J.  D.  McCaughey,  “The  Gnostic  Gospel  of  Truth  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  AusBibRev  6  (1-4,  ’58)  87-108. 

The  Gnostic  library  found  at  Nag  Hammadi  in  Upper  Egypt  in  1945  contains 
13  codices,  representing  48  works,  43  of  which  were  previously  unknown.  All 
are  written  in  Coptic.  The  Jung  Codex,  containing  five  works  including  the 
Gospel  of  Truth,  is  written  in  the  Subakhmimic  dialect.  Experts  date  the 
Gospel  of  Truth  at  about  A.D.  150.  It  is  of  special  interest  and  value,  being 
known  to  Irenaeus,  and  giving  an  excellent  specimen  of  early  Gnostic  teaching. 
Based  on  the  canonical  NT,  it  is  a  meditation  on  the  Father’s  self-revelation 
to  the  Son  and  to  mankind.  Its  doctrine  is  orthodox  enough,  except  that  we 
do  not  find  the  biblical  concept  of  God,  Creator  and  Father,  nor  of  human  sin. 
— W.  J.  D. 
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236.  E.  Meyerovitch,  “The  Gnostic  Manuscripts  of  Upper  Egypt,”  Diogenes 
25  (’59)  84-117. 

A  general  survey  of  the  Chenoboskion  MSS  and  of  current  research  on  them, 
with  an  extensive  bibliography. 

237.  P.  Prigent,  “L’Evangile  selon  Thomas.  Etat  de  la  question,”  RevHist 
PhilRel  39  (1,  ’59)  39-45. 

A  critical  survey  of  literature  on  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  which  outlines  the 
present  currents  of  research. 

238.  G.  Quispel,  “L’Evangile  selon  Thomas  et  le  Diatessaron,”  ViaChrist 
13  (2,  ’59)  87-117. 

A  study  of  the  variants  common  to  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  the  various 
Diatessara,  which  ultimately  go  back  to  that  of  Tatian,  suggests  the  following 
conclusions.  Tatian  made  use  of  an  extracanonical  tradition  of  sayings  and  deeds 
of  Jesus  which  might  be  identified  with  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 
This  fifth  source  of  Tatian  seems  to  be  of  Aramaic  origin.  The  variants  of 
the  Gospel  of  Thomas  should  not  be  attributed  to  chance  or  to  carelessness,  but 
to  an  ancient  Jewish-Christian  tradition  probably  set  down  in  the  Hebrew 
Gospel— G.  W.  M. 

239.  T.  Save-Soderbergh,  “Evangelium  Veritatis  och  Thomasevangeliet,” 
Symbolae  Biblicae  U  psalienses  16  (’59)  5-49. 

Swedish  translations  of  the  two  Nag  Hammadi  documents. 

240.  W.  C.  Till,  “Die  Kairener  Seiten  des  ‘Evangeliums  der  Wahrheit,’ ” 
Orientalia  28  (2,  ’59)  170-185. 

Introduction,  text,  translation  and  glossary  of  the  “missing”  pages  of  the 
Gospel  of  Truth  which  appear  in  P.  Labib’s  Coptic  Gnostic  Papyri  /. 

241.  W.  C.  Till,  “New  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Recently  Discovered  Coptic 
‘Gospel  of  Thomas,’  ”  BullJ ohnRylLib  41  (2,  ’59)  446-458. 

A  date  about  A.D.  400  is  suggested  for  the  MS.  The  Gospel  contains  some 
sayings  which  are  repeated  in  the  collection,  the  second  time  in  a  slightly  altered 
form.  This  repetition  indicates  that  the  logia  were  taken  from  different  sources. 
And  the  principal  sources  are  two  apocryphal  writings,  The  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrezvs.  While  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas  does  not  contain  any  discussion  of  doctrine,  the  logia  themselves  give 
us  the  views  of  the  compiler  or  redactor.  He  is  convinced  that  his  teaching  is 
esoteric,  as  is  clear  from  the  title  “The  secret  sayings,”  from  the  special  en¬ 
lightenment  ascribed  to  Thomas  and  from  several  logia.  Furthermore  all  differ¬ 
ences,  including  that  of  the  sexes,  must  disappear.  He  does  not  think  much  of 
fasting,  almsgiving,  dietary  laws  and  even  prayer.  Thus  the  fundamental  ideas 
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of  this  collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus  fit  very  well  into  the  Gnostic  doctrine 

-J.  J.  C. 

242.  R.  McL.  W  ilson,  “The  Gnostic  Library  of  Nag  Hammadi,”  ScotJourn 
Theol  12  (2,  ’59)  161-170. 

A  general  survey  of  the  documents  and  their  importance,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  present  state  of  Gnostic  studies. 

Cf.  also  §§  3-242,  476,  478,  479,  737,  738. 

Archaeology 

243.  J.  Guilers,  “Le  tombeau  du  Seigneur/’  BibTerreSaintc  19  (’59)  12-14. 
An  illustrated  historical  account  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

244.  J.  Potin,  “Le  Temple,”  BibTerreSainte  20  (’59)  8-14. 

A  brief  account  of  the  first  and  second  Temples  with  illustrations  and 
drawings. 

245.  H.  N.  Richardson,  “A  Decade  of  Archaeology  in  Palestine,”  JournBib 
Rel27  (2,  ’59)  91-101. 

At  NT  Jericho  Hellenistic  defense  towers  have  been  excavated  as  well  as  a 
spectacular  faqade,  a  sunken  garden  and  Roman-type  net-like  masonry,  all  parts 
of  Herod’s  palace.  Excavation  has  continued  at  Qumran  and  Ain  Feshkha.  The 
OT  sites  dug  are  Tell  el-Far'ah  (Tirzah),  Tell  Qasile,  Tell  Dhiban  (Diban), 
Tell  es-Sultan  (Jericho),  Tell  Dotha  (Dothan),  Tell  Qedah  (Hazor),  Tell 
Balatah  (Shechem),  el- Jib  (Gibeon)  and  Beitin  (Bethel). — J.  H.  C. 

246.  J.  Ruysschaert,  “The  Tomb  of  St.  Peter:  The  Archaeological  Evidence,” 
Thought  34  (132,  ’59)  5-15. 

A  description  and  evaluation  of  the  present  state  of  the  Vatican  excavations. 
These  researches  have  established  continuity  between  the  4th-century  tradition 
about  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  and  a  2nd-century  monument  which  probably  cov¬ 
ered  the  remains  of  the  Saint.  Even  more  significantly,  they  have  brought  to 
light  a  burial  ground  dating  into  the  first  century. — G.  W.  M. 

247.  P.  Seidensticker,  “Ein  Friedhof  der  Urgemeinde  von  Jerusalem  ent- 
deckt?”  BibKirch  14  (1,  ’59)  13-19. 

An  account  of  the  excavations  of  B.  Bagatti  at  the  site  “Dominus  flevit  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  limited  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Roman  period  ( cf .  B.  Bagatti 
and  J.  T.  Milik,  Gli  scavi  del e Dominus  flevit /  Parte  /.  La  necropoli  del  Periode 
Romano  [Jerusalem,  1958]). 

248.  P.  Seidensticker,  “Ein  judenchristlicher  Friedhof  aus  apostolischer  Zeit. 
Ein  Bericht  fiber  die  Ausgrabungen  des  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum 
in  Jerusalem,”  FranzStud  40  (4,  '58)  405-412. 
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249.  E.  Testa,  “Betlemme  e  la  grotta  della  Nativita,”  BibOriente  1  (3,  ’59) 
78-81. 

Gives  the  history  of  the  site  and  the  results  of  excavations. 

250.  E.  Testa,  “Nazaret  al  tempo  di  Cristo  e  la  casa  della  Modonna,”  Bib 
Oriente  1  (2,  ’59)  41-44. 

The  excavations  of  B.  Bagatti  in  1955  uncovered  part  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Nazareth  and  brought  to  light  the  house  of  Mary. 

251.  M.  F.  Unger,  “The  Role  of  Archaeology  in  the  Study  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  BibSac  116  (462,  >59)  145-155. 

A  brief  survey  of  recent  archaeological  discoveries,  chiefly  MSS,  and  their 
significance  for  NT  studies.  The  role  of  archaeology  for  the  NT  consists  in 
expediting  scientific  study,  balancing  critical  theory,  illustrating,  elucidating, 
supplementing,  and  authenticating  historical  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
— G.  W.  M. 

252.  R.  de  Vaux,  “Fouilles  de  Feshkha.  Rapport  preliminaire,”  RevBib  66 
(2,  ’59)  225-255. 

A  building  just  north  of  the  Feshkha  spring,  two  miles  south  of  Qumran,  was 
observed  to  contain  coins  and  pottery  identical  to  those  of  the  Period  II  deter¬ 
mined  at  Qumran  (A.D.  1-68).  An  excavation  from  January  25  to  March  21, 
1958,  showed  that  there  were  also  an  earlier  and  a  later  phase  identical  to  those 
of  Qumran  I  and  III,  so  identical  indeed  that  the  two  installations  must  have 
belonged  to  the  same  community.  The  buildings  were  not  dwellings,  but  seem 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  storage  and  working  of  some  commodity:  possibly 
the  tanning  of  hides,  not  merely  for  preparing  the  parchments  on  which  the 
Qumran  scrolls  were  written,  but  also  for  more  general  uses ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  no  trace  of  tanner’s-bark  such  as  one  would  expect  in 
that  hypothesis,  and  Prof.  D.  Burton  of  the  Leeds  University  Department  of 
Leather  Industries  reported,  “Chemically  we  conclude  there  are  no  grounds  for 
believing  that  'Ain  Feshkha  is  where  the  skins  were  processed.” — R.  N. 

253.  L.-H.  Vincent,  “Puits  de  Jacob  ou  de  la  Samaritaine,”  RevBib  65  (4, 
’58)  547-567. 

The  work  of  C.  Enlart,  Monuments  des  Croises  dans  le  Royaume  de  Jerusa¬ 
lem  1,  fig.  24,  pi.  12  (Paris,  1925),  records  as  Crusade  ruins  the  unfortunate 
reconstructions  begun  in  1920-21  and  left  unfinished  in  the  Greek  Orthodox 
property  surrounding  the  Well  of  Jacob.  V  finally  publishes  here  his  plan, 
made  in  1919  but  held  up  in  hope  of  further  improvement  to  be  based  on  a  hoped- 
for  excavation.  The  Crusade  apse-church  surrounds  and  apparently  incor¬ 
porates  an  earlier  vaguely  cruciform  crypt.  This  earlier  church  is  somehow  to 
be  assimilated  to  the  one  described  by  Arculf,  probably  a  restoration  under 
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Justinian  of  a  cruciform  structure  begun  modestly  under  Constantine  and 
embellished  under  Theodosius. — R.  N. 

254.  F.-J.  de  Waele,  “Saint  Paul  a  Milet,”  BibTerreSainte  21  (’59)  10-15. 

A  brief  account  of  the  city  and  its  archaeological  remains,  illustrated  by 
several  photographs. 


DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

255.  J.  M.  Baumgarten,  “The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls:  A  Threat  to  Halakhah?” 
Tradition  1  (2,  ’59)  209-221. 

In  answer  to  an  article  of  S.  B.  Hoenig  in  Tradition  1  (1,  ’58)  64-76  [cf. 
§  3-483],  B  maintains  that  the  scrolls  are  really  ancient  documents  and  that 
they  have  no  implications  for  judging  the  validity  of  halakhah. 

256.  M.  Black,  “The  Patristic  Accounts  of  Jewish  Sectarianism,”  Bull  John 
RylLib  41  (2,  ’59)  285-303. 

Pre-Christian  Judaism,  known  from  Josephus,  Philo  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
can  also  be  studied  in  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Justin,  for  example  (in 
his  Dialogue  with  Trypho),  describes  Jewish  heretics,  among  whom  he  lists 
“pharisees  (and)  baptists”;  it  may  well  be  that  he  is  here  referring  to  a  bap¬ 
tizing  sect  of  Pharisees.  His  inclusion  of  Sadducees  can  easily  be  construed  as 
meaning  the  Qumran  Essenes,  bene  Sadoq. 

J.  Thomas  (in  1935)  discussed  a  widespread  Jewish  movement  of  baptizing 
non-conformists.  The  baptizing  Essenes,  though  not  formal  heretics,  were 
indulging  in  a  large  measure  of  heteropraxis  and  it  is  Epiphanius  who  claims 
they  were  a  Samaritan  (schismatic)  sect.  If  the  Essenes  had  an  ancient  Israelite 
origin,  the  discovery  of  a  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  old  Hebrew  at  Qumran  and 
the  affinities  of  language,  etc.,  point  to  the  existence  of  a  vital  link  in  pre- 
Christian  times  between  Qumran  and  Samaria.  R.  North  and  A.  Jaubert  have 
brought  to  light  other  connections  which  urge  us  to  include  Samaritans  and 
Essenes  in  the  same  general  movement  of  puritanical  non-conformity. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  first-century  sectarianism  is  descended  from  a 
pre-Ezra  type  of  Hebrew  religion.  Were  this  so,  Epiphanius  may  have  drawn 
on  a  genuinely  ancient  tradition.  Despite  the  opinion  of  A.  Schmidtke  and 
H.  J.  Schoeps,  Epiphanius  seems  to  have  been  correct  in  his  description  of  the 
Jewish  sect  of  Nasarenes,  whose  name  can  be  philologically  equated  with 
Samaritans  and  who  would  therefore  be  “heretics”  or  “schismatics.”  1  he 
origin  of  these  sectarian  movements  is  to  be  found  in  the  remnant  Israel  of  the 
North. — S.  E.  S. 

257.  J.  Blinzler,  “Qumran  und  Neues  Testament,"  Klerusblatt  (Munich)  39 
(’59)  56-85,  75-76,  104-106. 

After  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  discoveries,  the  author 
shows  how  the  Qumran  texts  are  in  contact  with  the  NT  and  are  different  from 
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it.  Therein  a  critical  estimate  is  made  of  the  theses  especially  of  S.  Zeitlin,  J.  L. 
Teicher,  A.  Dupont-Sommer,  G.  Molin,  J.  Danielou  and  A.  Jaubert.  Neither  the 
view  that  the  Qumran  sect  proceeds  from  Christianity  nor  the  assertion  that 
Christianity  is  a  further  development  of  the  Qumran  sect  can  be  maintained. 
The  many  levels  and  points  of  contact  must  rather  be  understood  as  the  result 
of  a  parallel  development  out  of  the  same  general  situation.  The  Qumran  move¬ 
ment  and  Christianity  both  grew  out  of  the  people  of  God  Israel.  Both  claim  to 
represent  the  true  Israel.  Both  stand  in  defense  against  the  ruling  powers  of 
their  people  and  their  time.  Both  recognize,  use  and  honor  the  OT  as  Holy 
Scripture.  Both  interpret  it  according  to  the  same  methods.  All  this  shows 
necessarily  a  far-reaching  community  in  vocabulary,  in  theological  thought,  in 
the  formation  of  new  cultic  forms,  in  the  ordering  of  community  life.  Precisely 
that  which  belongs  specifically  to  Christianity  is  without  correspondence  in  the 
Qumran  literature. — J.  Bz.  (Author). 

258.  J.  Bourke,  “The  Qumran  Scrolls:  A  General  Survey,”  Blackfriars  40 
(469,  ’59)  154-169. 

259.  G.  Brisebois,  “De  momento  regulae  Communitatis  seu  Unionis  Qumran 
ad  originem  vitae  religiosae,”  Antoniannm  34  (1,  ’59)  3-31. 

The  finding  of  the  Manual  of  Discipline  has  renewed  the  problem  posed  by 
Eusebius  concerning  the  dependence  of  the  religious  life  on  the  organization  of 
the  Essenes’  common  life.  Our  problem  is  whether  the  Christian  religious  life 
as  an  institution  is  merely  a  continuation  of  a  similar  life  according  to  the  Rule 
of  Qumran,  or  rather  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  evangelical  counsels  which 
flourished  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  Authors  (except  del  Medico)  are 
generally  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Qumran  were  Essenes,  a  religious, 
eschatologically-minded  Jewish  sect  whose  aim  was  to  live  according  to  the  Rule 
of  Union.  Their  government  was  somewhat  democratic,  as  is  seen  from  their 
rules  for  admission  of  members,  who  passed  through  a  postulancy  and  a  two- 
year  novitiate  before  solemn  rites  of  admission  to  the  covenant,  which  rites  were 
annually  renewed.  Their  way  of  life  included  duties  which  resemble  the  three 
vows  of  religion:  obedience  (in  following  out  the  decrees  of  superiors),  chastity 
(seen  in  ritual  purity  and  the  honor  given  celibacy)  and  poverty  (goods  held  in 
common).  Furthermore,  their  time  was  spent  mainly  in  labor  (agriculture, 
pottery-making  and  manuscript-copying)  and  prayer  (day  and  night,  common 
and  individual). 

Hence  there  is  a  certain  similarity  between  this  community  and  the  early 
Christian  cenobites.  But  though  they  are  similar  in  organization,  these  two 
gi oups  differ  markedly  in  their  essential  points:  the  three  vows.  The  poverty  of 
tlie  early  Christians  consisted  in  giving  their  goods  to  the  poor  and  living  by  the 
iiuits  of  their  labor.  Their  chastity  was  primarily  an  internal  oblation  of  body 
and  soul  to  God,  not  external,  legalistic  purity.  Similarly,  their  obedience  was 
on  a  higher  spii  itual  plane  than  that  of  Qumran.  The  spirit  of  charity  which 
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motivated  the  early  Christians  presents  the  greatest  contrast  with  the  separatism 
of  Qumran,  which  held  non-members  in  hatred.  Hence,  even  if  certain  organiza¬ 
tional  elements  may  have  been  received  from  Hebrew  monastic  life  by  the  early 
Christian  cenobites,  there  is  a  vast  essential  difference  between  the  two  groups. 
— S.  E.  S. 

260.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Qumran  and  the  New  Testament,”  Faith  and  Thought  90 
(2,  ’58)  92-102. 

The  dating  of  the  Master  of  Justice  under  Jannaeus,  103-76  B.C.,  still  seems 
most  probable.  The  Qumran  community  was  thus  prior  to  and  “at  any  rate 
certainly  flourishing  during”  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Both  communities  regarded 
themselves  as  the  people  of  the  New  Covenant,  but  Qumran  thought  of  the  New 
Covenant  as  a  restoration  of  the  old  one.  Both  were  eschatological.  Both  got 
their  principles  of  OT  exegesis  from  their  Master,  but  only  the  Christians  held 
the  OT  to  be  fulfilled  in  Him.  Qumran  did  not  believe  any  Messiah  to  have 
come.  St.  John,  the  Evangelist  and  beloved  disciple,  as  well  as  the  Baptist,  may 
well  have  been  (previously)  members  of  the  Qumran  community,  as  hinted  in 
Jn  3:25;  the  Holy  Week  calendar  (Jaubert)  may  stem  from  this  fact.  Yadin’s 
thesis  that  the  Qumranites  were  the  addressees  of  Hebrews  “probably  cannot  be 
sustained,”  but  his  material  tends  to  prove  rather  that  Hebrews  was  written  to  a 
Judaeo-Christian  group  in  Rome.  The  term  “Essene”  probably  covers  several 
different  simultaneous  movements.  There  may  be  a  link  between  the  flight  of 
the  Qumran  community  and  that  of  the  Ebionites.  But  the  distinctiveness  of 
Jesus  stands  out. — R.  N. 

•V, 

261.  F.  J.  Caubet  Iturbe,  “Los  maravillosos  manuscritos  de  Qumran,  junto 
al  Mar  Muerto,”  CultBib  15  (161-162,  ’58)  199-320. 

The  entire  double  number  of  the  journal  is  given  over  to  a  description  of  the 
Qumran  finds  and  to  translations  of  selected  texts.  Three  maps  and  ten  photo¬ 
graphs  are  added. — J.  J.  C. 

262.  M.  Delcor,  “Dix  ans  de  travaux  sur  les  manuscrits  de  Qumran,”  Rev 
Thom  58  (4,  ’58)  734-779;  59  (1,  ’59)  131-153. 

A  selective  discussion  of  scroll  literature  arranged  under  four  headings:  exca¬ 
vations,  texts  and  individual  studies,  special  problems,  and  general  works. 

263.  D.  Flusser,  “The  Dualism  of  ‘Flesh  and  Spirit’  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
and  the  New  Testament”  (in  Hebrew),  Tarbiz  27  (2-3,  ’58)  158-165. 

The  Qumran  Thanksgiving  Scroll,  like  Paul  and  John’s  Gospel,  conceives  the 
spirit  as  God’s  own,  given  by  Him  to  enable  man  to  overcome  the  tendencies  oi 
his  flesh,  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  and  Gnostic  idea  that  man  of  himself 
is  composed  of  the  two  opposing  elements,  matter  and  spirit,  iheretore  no 
Gnostic  dualist  influence  need  be  sought  in  this  Qumran-N  1  theological  view. 
— R.  N. 
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264.  G.  Gerleman,  “Dodahavsrullarna”  [The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls],  SvenskTeol 
Kvart  (1,  ’59)  1-9. 

A  general  survey  of  the  results  of  the  findings  at  Qumran,  with  a  brief  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Dupont-Sommer’s  and  Allegro’s  interpretations. — E.  G. 

265.  P.  Guilbert,  “Le  plan  de  la  Regie  de  la  Communaute  ”  RevQum  1  (3, 
’59)  323-344. 

The  common  assumption  that  the  Serek  is  a  compilation  of  various  pre-exist¬ 
ing  writings  is  valid  only  insofar  as  no  unity  can  be  shown  in  the  work  as  we 
possess  it.  But  such  a  unity  can  be  shown,  by  paying  attention  to  the  external 
signs  and  spacing  of  the  copy,  and  by  changing,  though  not  forcing,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  given  to  certain  sections.  The  plan:  (1)  Entry  into  the  Alliance, 
1:16 — 3:12;  (2)  Outlook  of  the  Community,  3:13 — 4:26;  (3)  Internal  Regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Community,  5:1 — 7:25;  (4)  Desert-life,  Climax  of  the  Community 
Ideal,  8:1 — 9:11;  (5)  Rules  for  the  Personal  Formation  of  New  Members, 
9:12— 11:22.— R.  N. 

266.  S.  B.  Hoenig,  “Scroll  Idolization,”  Tradition  1  (2,  ’59)  222-226. 

A  brief  response  to  the  criticism  of  J.  M.  Baumgarten  [ cf .  §  255]. 

267.  J.  Lach,  “Uczta  Zrzeszenia  z  Qumran  a  Ostatnia  Wieczerza  (Convivium 
congregationis  Quomranensis  cum  ultima  cena  comparatur),”  RuchBibLit 
11  (6,  ’58)  489-497. 

A  ritual  feast  of  Qumran,  as  described  in  the  Manual  of  Discipline  6:2-6  and 
the  Rule  of  the  Community  2:16-22,  compared  with  a  feast  of  the  Essenes,  as 
described  by  Josephus  (War  2,  8,  5),  suggests  that  Jesus’  actions  at  the  Last 
Supper  recall  those  of  the  priest  at  the  meal  of  Qumran.  In  every  Jewish  feast, 
however,  we  have  similar  analogies.  The  Last  Supper  certainly  was  a  paschal 
meal,  which  the  Qumran  group  did  not  acknowledge.  In  both  Qumran  and  the 
Last  Supper  one  finds  eschatological  traits,  but  their  meaning  differs  greatly. 
Finally  there  is  no  precedent  in  Qumran  for  the  transubstantiation  of  bread  and 
wine.  Accordingly,  a  detailed  comparative  study  shows  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  Last  Supper  in  the  practices  of  Qumran. — S.  S. 

268.  M.  R.  Lehmann,  “Talmudic  Material  relating  to  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,” 
RevQum  1  (3,  ’59)  391-404. 

Menahem  the  Essene  abandoned  Hillel,  taking  with  him  80  pairs  of  disciples  in 
silken  garments.  This  may  mean  that  he  “entered  the  service  of  the  king” 
(Herod,  cf.  Antiquities,  XV,  10),  which  again  may  be  linked  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Herod  was  favorably  inclined  toward  the  entire  Qumran  com¬ 
munity  which  had  settled  near  his  palace  in  Jericho.  Menahem’s  teacher  Ab- 
talyon  (Pollio  of  Antiquities,  XV,  10),  though  also  a  favorite  of  Herod,  warned 
that  unwary  sages  may  be  “exiled  to  the  place  of  bad  waters” — more  obviously 
the  Dead  Sea  than  Alexandria  of  Jewish  tradition;  Juda  han-Nasi  later  menaced 
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a  rabbi  with  exile  to  the  “desert  of  Atad,”  which  Eusebius  and  the  Madaba 
Map  place  at  Qumran;  this  is  also  the  site  of  Beth-Hogla,  whose  ‘‘books”  re¬ 
proved  in  the  Midrash  on  Qoh  12:12  may  be  the  earliest  name  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  The  obviously  erroneous  Jewish  tradition  that  Jesus  was  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Shimon  ben  Shetah  may  be  due  to  confusion  of  Jesus  with  an  earlier 
founder  of  a  splinter-movement,  the  Qumran  Master  of  Justice.  The  Mebaqqcr 
and  Erubh  of  Qumran  require  Talmudic  illustration.  Lebanon  of  lQpHab  12:3 
is  a  Talmudic  synonym  for  Ruler  or  Temple.  The  War  Scroll  may  be  that 
found  by  a  Roman  soldier  ( Babli  Sanhedrin  97b)  ;  while  many  Talmudic  refer¬ 
ences  would  fit  the  Sefer  ha-Hegi.  “Books  of  Benedictions”  were  frowned  upon 
by  the  rabbis;  but  caves  are  regarded  rather  favorably. — R.  N. 

269.  C.  Lo  Giudice,  “Manuscripta  maris  mortui  et  communitates  essenae. 
Relatio  cum  biblia  et  evangeliis,”  P alCler  38  (8,  ’59)  401-407. 

270.  H.  Michaud,  “A  propos  d’un  passage  des  Hymnes  ( 1  Q  Hodayot,  II, 
7-14),”  RevQum  1  (3,  ’59)  413-416. 

On  the  surface,  the  passage  seems  to  say,  as  does  Isa  53:5,  that  the  Master  of 
Justice  procured  by  his  physical  sufferings  the  healing  of  those  who  received  his 
teaching.  But  Prov  12:28  and  Mai  3:20  make  it  clear  that  the  Master’s  teaching 
is  the  source  of  (spiritual)  healing. — R.  N. 

271.  F.  Notscher,  “Himmlische  Bucher  und  Schicksalsglaube  in  Qumran,” 
RevQum  1  (3,  ’59)  405-411. 

1QM  1:10  is  a  rather  vague  expression  of  the  NT  ‘‘book  of  life,”  “names 
written  in  heaven.”  These  are  a  heavenly  counterpart  of  the  membership  lists 
of  CDC  13:12;  14:3;  IQS  5:23,  etc.  But  the  surface-parallel  with  Babylonian 
“destiny-tablets”  is  not  borne  out. — R.  N. 

272.  A.  Penna,  “II  reclutamento  nell’essenismo  e  nell’antico  monachesimo 
cristiano,”  RevQum  1  (3,  ’59)  345-364. 

The  originators  of  Christian  monastic  life  were  simple  folk.  I  hey  did  not 
know  what  Josephus  or  Philo  had  to  say  about  the  Essenes.  They  did  not  even 
claim  to  continue  or  expand  the  “community  of  goods”  of  the  early  Church 
(Acts  2:44;  4:32)  so  that  even  if  this  latter  were  under  Qumran/Essene  inilu- 
ence,  it  could  not  be  alleged  as  a  source  of  monasticism.  Chance  resemblances  in 
the  Rules  of  St.  Benedict,  Cassian  and  Augustine,  in  Syro-Persian  monastic 
usages  and  in  Basil  and  Pachomius  are  best  explainable  irom  independent 
origins. — R.  N. 

273.  H.  Ringgren,  “Gnosis  i  Qumrantexterna”  [Gnosis  in  the  Qumran  lexts], 
SvenskExegArs  24  (’59)  41-53. 

Quite  a  few  doctrinal  traits  are  common  to  the  Qumran  scrolls  and  to  Gnos¬ 
ticism  (dualism,  the  heavy  stress  on  knowledge  as  a  way  of  salvation,  etc.).  Lut 
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on  other  points  the  differences  are  manifest:  at  Qumran  there  is  no  question  of 
a  demiourgos,  no  speculations  on  emanated  beings;  dualism  is  not  physical 
(matter  is  not  evil  in  itself,  the  body  is  not  the  prison  of  the  soul)  ;  the  astro- 
nomico-astrological  laws  are,  on  closer  consideration,  seen  from  very  different 
viewpoints.  One  might  perhaps  speak  of  a  Jewish  manifestation  of  the  same 
current  of  ideas  which  on  Hellenistic  soil  produced  Gnosticism  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word. — E.  G. 


274.  C.  Roth,  “Were  the  Qumran  Sectaries  Essenes?  A  Re-examination  of 
Some  Evidences/’  JournTheolStud  10  (1,  ’59)  87-93. 

Careful  examination  of  the  evidence  usually  quoted  from  Philo,  Josephus  and 
Pliny  the  Elder  to  support  the  identification  of  the  Qumran  sect  with  the  Essenes 
reveals  fundamental  divergencies.  Pliny  gives  precise  geographical  and  histori¬ 
cal  information  which  precludes  the  identity.  Josephus  pictures  the  Essenes  as 
quite  unwarlike.  The  numismatic  evidence  provides  only  a  terminus  ante  qucni 
for  the  Roman  occupation  [c/.  §  3-275].  Philo  explicitly  asserts  that  the 
Essenes  had  had  no  clash  with  Palestinian  rulers  (i.e.,  before  A.D.  40). 
— J.  A.  W. 

275.  C.  Roth,  “Why  the  Qumran  Sect  Cannot  Have  Been  Essenes,”  RevQuni 
1  (3,  ’59)  417-422. 

When  the  scrolls  were  discovered,  the  Essenes  were  known  to  have  had  a 
quasi-monastic,  independent  life  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Qumran  sect  were  Essenes  seemed  incontrovertible  and  became 
the  basis  of  a  new  orthodoxy,  any  divergence  being  regarded  almost  as  an 
eccentricity,  if  not  an  impertinence.  But  ultimately  this  view  can  stand  only  on 
the  assumption  that  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  Pliny  and  Philo  are  reliable  but 
only  in  part:  an  assumption  which  no  historian  as  such  can  admit.  Against  the 
Essene  identification:  the  Essenes  were  pacifist,  Qumranites  warlike;  the 
Essenes  “described  by  Josephus  and  (in  the  most  positive  fashion)  by  Philo 
and  Pliny  were  celibate;  the  Qumran  sect  were  obviously  not  so”;  the  Essenes, 
unlike  Qumran,  disapproved  slavery,  animal  sacrifices,  oaths,  private  property ; 
the  excavated  Qumran  building  was  reoccupied  after  A.D.  6  by  a  group  other 
than  that  (Essene?)  which  had  been  in  it  before  31  B.C. ;  Qumran  occupation 
ceased  in  A.D.  73,  but  Pliny  describes  the  Essenes  as  flourishing  in  this  area 
after  that  date.  “If  the  Qumran  sect  belonged  to  the  Essene  order,  held  up  as 
models  of  behaviour  by  the  Romanophile  Josephus  .  .  .  ,  there  was  no  reason 
why  their  monastic  centre  should  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Romans.”  Qumran 
is  too  far  from  Engedi  to  be  linked  with  it  (as  Philo  links  the  Essenes)  rather 
than  with  Jericho.  The  Essenes  never  clashed  with  the  civil  rulers  of  Palestine, 
but  the  Qumran  Teacher  of  Righteousness  was  persecuted  by  the  Wicked  Priest 
who  was  in  authority  in  Jerusalem.  These  divergences  are  “deep-rooted  and 
decisive”;  the  similarities  “are  easily  explained.  Even  opposing  and  antago¬ 
nistic  bodies  which  flourish  contemporaneously  in  the  same  environment  have  to 
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confront  similar  problems,  and  tend  to  adopt  similar  methods  of  organization. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  maintain  that  the  Qumran  sect  were  not  the  Essenes 
described  by  Josephus  etc.  but  an  Essenic  body,  with  certain  divergences.  . 

The  Zealots  and  the  Pharisees  (or  some  of  them)  were  also  from  certain  points 
of  view  Essenic  bodies  with  certain  divergences.” — R.  N. 

Cf.  also  §§  2-169,  440;  3-489,  767. 

276.  H.-J.  Sciioeps,  “Beobachtungen  zum  Verstandnis  des  Habakukkomentars 
von  Qumran,”  ZcitRelGeist  11  (1,  ’59)  69-72. 

If  the  community  are  Essenes,  ‘esa  may  be  the  origin  of  that  name.  The  “wild 
beasts”  among  whom  Jesus  lived  (Mk  1:13)  may  be  the  Qumran  sectaries, 
called  behcmot  in  their  own  1QH  12:3-4.  The  Teacher  of  Justice  may  be 
Zechariah,  “slain  between  temple  and  altar”  (Mt  23:25)  and  in  fact  father  of 
(the  Essene!)  John  the  Baptist. — R.  N. 

277.  I.  Seeligmann,  “Deixai  auto  phos ”  (in  Hebrew),  Tarbia  27  (2-3,  ’58) 

127-141. 

Despite  the  remarkable  convergence  of  the  LXX  and  both  Qumran  Isaiah 
scrolls  in  introducing  the  word  “light”  into  the  MT  “From  the  toil  of  his  soul 
he  shall  see  [  ],  he  shall  be  sated,  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  just 

servant  justify  many”  (Isa  53:11),  the  MT  reading  is  to  be  preferred  and  the 
“light”  is  rejected  as  a  “pre-Gnostic”  interpolation,  because  (1)  biblical  usage 
nowhere  conceives  knowledge  as  a  “light”  (and  incidentally,  “knowledge”  here 
should  be  emended  to  “misfortune,  sufferings,”  berd‘atd )  ;  (2)  Alexandrian  and 
Qumran  backgrounds  do  know  the  “light  of  knowledge”;  (3)  sectarian  Bible 
MSS  can  be  shown  to  have  influenced  Alexandria  in  other  cases,  e.g.,  Wisdom. 
— R.  N. 

278.  S.  Segert,  “Die  Gemeinschaft  von  Qumran  und  das  Urchristentum,” 
CommViat  1  (4,  ’58)  275-285. 

A  bulletin  of  recent  works  on  the  subject. 

279.  M.  Smith,  “‘God’s  Begetting  the  Messiah’  in  lQSa,”  NTStud  5  (3,  ’59) 
218-224. 

The  much-discussed  conclusion  of  lQSa  should  not  be  understood  as  the 
description  of  an  eschatological  meal  to  accompany  God’s  “begetting  ’  or  “send¬ 
ing”  the  Messiah.  After  the  word  ywlyd  there  was  probably  a  lacuna  which  the 
scribe  chose  not  to  fill  in — a  practice  he  clearly  followed  elsewhere.  In  its 
context  the  passage  may  plausibly  be  reconstructed  thus:  “  1  his  is  the  order  of 
session  of  the  men  of  note,  those  called  by  the  assembly  to  the  council  of  the 
community,  if  there  arise  [yiwwaled]  a  blemish  in  a  man  and  he  be  brought  to 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests,  for  (an  exemplary  case  of)  the  inspection  ot 
blemishes.  The  Anointed  Priest  shall  come  with  them,  for  he  is  the  head  of  all 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  etc.”  Rabbinic  literature  supports  the  idea  of  a 
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court  of  blemishes.  There  is  no  reference  to  a  Messiah  in  the  passage;  the 
“anointed”  is  the  official  priest,  while  the  “Anointed  of  Israel”  is  probably  the 
leader  of  the  fighting  force. — G.  W.  M. 

280.  M.  Smith,  “What  Is  Implied  by  the  Variety  of  Messianic  Figures?” 
JournBibLit  78  (1,  ’59)  66-72. 

Some  passages  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  which  supposedly  deal  with  the 
“Messiah”  are  due  to  the  interpreters.  Others  which  contain  the  word  do  not 
necessarily  refer  to  “the  Messiah.”  Even  many  eschatological  passages  contain 
no  reference  to  “the  Messiah.”  This  variety  of  Messianic  figures  is  merely  one 
detail  of  the  even  greater  variety  of  eschatological  figures  in  the  scrolls  and 
other  documents.  Sometimes  contradictory  eschatological  accounts  appear  side 
by  side.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  such  accounts  were  matter  of  individual  belief 
and  as  such  could  not  be  the  basis  of  a  group  organization.-  So  it  would  seem 

that  the  basis  was  agreement  as  to  a  common  legal  authority. — P.  V.  R. 

‘ 

281.  C.  Spicq,  “L’Epitre  aux  Hebreux,  Apollos,  Jean-Baptiste,  les  Hellenistes 
et  Qumran,”  RevQum  1  (3,  ’59)  365-390. 

Apollos  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  probably  the 
Alexandrian  of  Acts  18:24-28,  whose  early  formation  had  been  by  the  baptism 
of  John.  The  plural  “baptisms”  of  Heb  6:2  must  refer  to  the  distinction 
between  John’s  baptism  of  water  and  Jesus’  baptism  of  spirit.  Even  if  Apollos 
did  not  know  the  Essenes  and/or  Qumran  directly,  their  religious  backgrounds 
were  analogous.  Yadin  claimed  that  the  addressees  of  Hebrews  were  members 
of  the  Qumran  sect  converted  to  Catholicism.  The  rapprochement  is  a  sugges¬ 
tive  one  even  if  not  compelling.  Heb  3:7 — 4:11,  with  its  repose  (Ps  95:7-11) 
promised  to  those  who  survive  the  trials  their  conversion  imposes,  recalls  the 
flight  of  the  Qumranites  to  the  desert  and/or  Damascus.  The  only  Hebrew 
feast  stressed  by  the  Damascus  Document,  IQS  and  lQpHab,  and  also  Heb 
9:7-27,  is  the  Atonement  Day.  The  angelology  and  stress  on  Moses  are  akin  in 
Hebrews  and  Qumran.  Moreover,  both  emphasize  the  spiritualization  of  the 
high  priesthood  and  of  sacrifice.  The  exegetic  methods  of  Hebrews  are  more 
literal  than  those  of  Qumran,  but  both  have  much  in  common  as  against  the 
prevailing  rabbinic  method;  e.g.,  on  Melchizedek  and  the  New  Covenant  of 
Jer  31:31;  Heb  8:8;  CDC  8:21;  19:33;  lQpHab  2:3.  Both  schools  are  “heter¬ 
odox”  in  relation  to  orthodox  Jewry,  but  both  stress  instruction  in  the  spiritual 
life,  charity,  chastity.  Conclusion:  Apollos  wrote  Hebrews  to  Essene-Christian 
Jewish  priests,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  ex-Qumranites,  and  whose 
doctrinal  and  biblical  formation  he  was  acquainted  with. — R.  N. 

282.  P.  Suitbertus,  “De  pietatis  cultu  qumranensi,”  Ephemerides  Carmeliticae 
9  (2,  ’58)  391-411. 

Without  attempting  an  ultimate  analysis  of  Qumranic  piety,  we  can  find  many 
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clear  facets  of  it  in  IQS.  The  diverse  names  of  the  group  occurring  throughout 
the  text  show  the  union  of  Qumran  to  be  a  religious  institute  whose  way  of  life 
is  ruled  by  a  voluntary  conversion  to  God,  and  whose  prime  aim  is  to  seek  out 
God,  specially  by  meditation  on  Scripture  and  by  prayer.  Continual  prayer  and 
meditation  are  to  be  made  (chorally)  by  all  gathered  together  and  (silently)  by 
each  individual  when  alone.  Specific  prayer  formulas  are  found  for  confession 
of  sins,  priestly  blessing,  curses  against  evil-doers,  and  some  other  formulas  are 
implied.  The  vow  made  by  entrants  to  the  order  gives  a  concise  expression  of 
the  ideals  of  Qumran:  aversion  from  evil  and  the  community  of  evil-doers;  con¬ 
version  to  God  through  the  study  of  the  Law  and  through  a  life  in  accord  with 
the  Law,  lived  in  the  society  of  the  covenant  under  the  leadership  of  priests. 
— S.  E.  S. 

283.  E.  F.  Sutcliffe,  “The  First  Fifteen  Members  of  the  Qumran  Com¬ 
munity:  A  Note  on  IQS  8:1  ff.,”  JournSemStud  4  (2,  ’59)  134-138. 

The  “twelve  men  and  three  priests”  mentioned  in  IQS  8:1  do  not  constitute 
a  special  council  within  the  community,  but  rather  simply  a  nucleus  of  “the  body 
of  the  community”  (b'st  hyhd).  The  missing  word  at  the  end  of  7:25  should  be 
read  “when  there  are”  ( bhywt )  instead  of  “there  must  be”  (wyhyw).  The 
passage  is  an  historical  allusion  to  the  founding  of  the  Qumran  settlement  from 
within  an  already  existing  larger  group:  when  there  are  these  fifteen  men  in 
Israel,  then  the  body  of  the  community  will  be  established  in  truth  (8:1-5). 
— G.  W.  M. 

284.  R.  de  Vaux,  “Les  manuscrits  de  Qumran  et  l’archeologie,”  RcvBib  66 
(1,  ’59)  87-110. 

In  reply  to  criticisms  and  questions  proposed  by  various  scholars  deV  has 
reconsidered  his  positions  and  here  states  certain  conclusions  which  he  judges 
are  valid  and  accepted  by  the  majority  of  experts. 

The  sensational  dating  of  the  discovery  in  1945  by  Muhammad  ad-Dib  in  a 
signed  article  (JournN ear EastS tud  16  [’57]  236-239  [ cf .  §  2-430])  is  dis¬ 
counted  as  a  semi-deliberate  falsification  fixed  up  between  Muhammad  and  the 
Bethlehem  intermediary  Khoury  who  wrote  it  out;  the  style  is  un-Bedouin,  and 
no  one  who  saw  the  scrolls  could  have  ever  seriously  hoped  to  make  sandals  out 
of  them.  Having  heard  Muhammad’s  story  in  1952,  deV  retains  the  date  of 
1947. 

“There  is  no  need  to  be  an  archaeologist,  it  suffices  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense, 
to  conclude  that  this  [cave]  pottery  gives  the  approximate  date,  not  of  the 
manuscripts,  which  could  be  earlier,  but  of  their  being  deposited  or  abandoned  in 
the  caves.” 

Against  del  Medico’s  Geniza  theory  are  rats  and  rain  in  the  Qumran  area, 
which  (rather  than  deliberate  burning)  could  have  caused  the  blackened  seared 
edges  of  some  scrolls ;  moveover  the  supposition  of  eleven  or  thirty  genizot  so 
close  together  is  patently  absurd. 
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“The  relation  of  Khirbet  Qumran  to  the  caves  cannot  be  doubted:  the  same 
forms  of  pottery  appear  .  .  .  [of  which]  the  high  large-mouth  cylindrical  jars 
are  up  till  now  nowhere  else  attested.”  No  MS  fragments  were  found  in  the 
Khirbet,  but  some  writings  on  jars  or  sherds  ‘‘is  the  same  as  that  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  taking  into  account  the  difference  of  material.  The  table  and  inkwells 
still  prove  that  there  was  a  scriptorium  in  the  Khirbet,  though  not,  as  Dhorme 
exaggerates,  that  the  whole  installation  was  expressly  for  copying  MSS.  While 
rejecting  del  Medico’s  unrealistic  allegations  regarding  the  ‘‘unlivable”  Qumran 
region,  deV  retracts  his  (ultimately  Zeuner’s)  hypothesis  that  the  potter’s 
factory  of  Khirbet  Qumran  drew  its  clay  from  right  there.  This  clay  is  too 
limy ;  but  a  suitable  clay  has  recently  been  found  by  the  potash  company  farther 
north.  Against  Teicher  the  coins  found  in  the  excavation  prove  that  Level  II 
was  destroyed  in  A.D.  68  and  that  therefore  the  scrolls  were  not  deposited  in  the 
caves  later  than  that  date. 

Among  archaeological  proofs  of  the  Essene  rapprochement  are  the  following: 
the  main  cemetery  contains  no  regular  female  burial  (no.  7  was  female  but  ‘‘out 
of  line  and  of  a  different  type”)  ;  the  money  was  all  in  the  administrative  center 
and  none  in  the  caves;  the  numerous  cisterns  fit  ritual  baths.  Pliny’s  testimony 
fits  Qumran,  though  (written  after  A.D.  70)  it  makes  a  difficulty  against  the  68 
dating.  An  appendix  answers  seven  questions  of  del  Medico’s  Mythe  des  Es~ 
seniens. — R.  N. 

& 

Ain  Feshka  excavations,  cf.  §  252. 


285.  G.  Vermes,  “Pre-mishnaic  Jewish  worship  and  the  phylacteries  from  the 
Dead  Sea,”  VetTest  9  (1,  ’59)  65-72. 

The  use  of  phylacteries  goes  back  very  probably  to  the  2nd  century  B.C.  In 
the  Tannaitic  period  (2nd  century  A.D.)  the  scriptural  texts  to  be  written  on 
them  were  four:  Exod  13:1-10;  13:11-16;  Deut  6:4-9;  11:13-21.  At  Qumran 
phylactery  fragments  were  discovered  covering  Deut  5:1-27;  10:17 — 11:12; 
Exod  13:2-9  and  also  probably  13:15-16.  The  presence  of  Deut  5:1-27,  which 
contains  the  Decalogue,  would  support  the  supposition  that  the  texts  to  be 
written  on  the  phylacteries  were  originally  five  instead  of  four.  The  text  of 
Deut  5:1-27,  which  used  to  be  recited  in  the  morning  office  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Christ,  was  later  eliminated  to  counter  the  attack  by  the 
Minim  (heretics)  against  the  divine  origin  of  the  entire  Torah.  It  is  therefore 
legitimate  to  suppose  that  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  the  Decalogue  as 
read  in  Deut  5:1-27  was  one  of  the  scriptural  texts  written  on  the  phylacteries. 
— P.  P.  S. 
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BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS 

Introduction 

BOOK: 

286r.  J.  Levie,  La  Bible,  parole  humaine  et  message  de  Dieu,  Museum  Lessi- 
anum,  section  biblique,  no.  1  (Paris — Louvain:  Desclee  de  Brouwer, 
1958,  195  Bel.  fr.),  xi  and  345  pp. 

In  this  volume  L  considers  the  present  position  of  biblical  studies  in  the  light 
of  remarkable  progress  in  archaeology,  history  and  linguistics  over  the  past 
century.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  historical  and  doctrinal.  Part  I, 
entitled  “Historical  Progress  and  Biblical  Exegesis”  (pp.  3-226),  is  a  survey  of 
the  work  of  biblical  scholars  since  1850.  The  history  is  divided  into  two  periods 
with  World  War  I  as  the  line  of  demarcation.  In  each  period  L  considers  three 
aspects:  (1)  progress  in  archaeology,  history  and  philology,  (2)  the  effect  of 
this  new  knowledge  on  Catholic  and  Protestant  exegesis,  (3)  a  study  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  decisions  and  directives  of  the  Catholic  Church  (with  a  specially 
thorough  commentary  on  the  encyclical  Divino  afflante  Spiritu ).  Part  II, 
“Inspiration  and  Catholic  Exegesis”  (pp.  226-336),  considers  three  aspects  of 
the  relationship  of  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  to  Catholic  theology  and 
spirituality.  A  first  chapter  shows  by  examples  chosen  from  the  OT  and  the 
NT  that  many  difficulties  against  inerrancy  can  be  solved  by  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  literary  modes  and  genres.  The  second  chapter  considers  how  and  how 
much  the  divine  message  surpasses  the  comprehension  and  intention  of  the 
human  author.  The  last  chapter  attempts  to  define  what  critical  exegesis  can  and 
cannot  contribute  to  dogmatic  proofs. 

OPINION: 

287r.  This  work  by  the  Louvain  Jesuit  exegete  has  attracted  much  attention 
among  Catholic  reviewers.  Thus  A.  Gelin  in  AmiCler  69  (3,  ’59)  35-36 
notes  that  the  book,  although  offered  as  a  popularization,  is  in  reality  a  synthesis 
of  scholarship  and  theological  reflection  which  could  only  have  been  written  by 
one  in  close  contact  with  the  biblical  movement  over  the  past  forty  years.  He 
considers  the  second  part  of  greater  importance  than  the  first,  but  points  out 
that  the  key  ideas  of  the  second  part  grow  naturally  out  of  the  problems  sur¬ 
veyed  in  the  first — proof  of  the  over-all  unity  of  the  book.  G.  Yelle  in  Stud 
MontReg  2(1,  *59)  126-128  describes  the  book  as  the  “fruit  of  reflection  of  an 
entire  life  dedicated  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture’  and  a  “veritable  historical 
and  theological  synthesis  of  contemporary  Catholic  exegesis.’  He  emphasizes 
with  approval  L’s  study  of  the  relationship  between  Scripture,  tradition  and  the 
Church.  L.  Bushinski  in  CatliBibQuart  21  (2,  ’59)  245-247  calls  the  work  an 
original  synthesis  and  praises  its  objectivity  and  sincerity.  He  recommends  it 
as  a  book  which  gives  “a  thorough  understanding  of  the  present  stand  of  Cath¬ 
olic  scholarship.” 
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288r.  In  RechSciRel  47  (2,  ’59)  302-303,  H.  Holstein  praises  L’s  thorough 
knowledge  of  exegetical  problems  and  his  profound  understanding  of  the 
theology  of  the  revealed  word.  “The  last  chapter  studies  with  finesse  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  critical  exegesis  and  theological  interpretation  of  the  word  of 
God  and  offers  interesting  precisions  on  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  scriptural 
argument  in  theology.”  E.  F.,  writing  in  RevBen  69  (1-2,  *59)  116-117,  differs 
from  the  other  reviewers  in  placing  the  principal  merit  of  the  book  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  survey  of  the  first  part.  According  to  him,  the  second  part  places  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  “conceptual”  aspect  of  the  word  of  God  and  fails  to  do  justice 
to  the  “actual”  and  “personal”  aspects  of  God’s  revelation  in  and  to  the  Church. 
Finally,  with  regard  to  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  book,  B.  Steiert  in 
FreibZeitPhilTheol  6  (2,  ’59)  172-173  regrets  that  the  book,  which  has  so 
much  to  offer  to  priests  and  theologians,  and  even  to  experts  in  the  field,  is 
rendered  somewhat  less  agreeable  by  its  “almost  pedantic”  treatment  of  the 
material.  Cf.  also  K.  H.  Schelkle,  TlieolQuart  139  (1,  ’59)  89-90;  E.  F.,  Bib 
VieChret  28  (’59)  91-92;  C.  Journet,  NovVet  34  (2,  ’59)  118-124;  S.  del 
Paramo,  EstEcl  33  (130,  ’59)  360.— F.  P.  G. 

BOOK: 

289r.  J.  D.  Wood,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  (London:  Gerald  Duck¬ 
worth,  1958,  10  s.  6  d.),  184  pp. 

Having  argued  the  need  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  an  “ ancient  book” 
whose  original  meaning  must  be  explained  and  whose  “ present  significance ” 
must  be  shown,  W  then  presents  a  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
chronologically  arranged  chapters.  The  initial  chapter  points  out  that  “by 
inheriting  the  Bible  the  Church  at  the  same  time  inherited  some  principles  of 
interpreting  [it]”;  there  follows  a  discussion  of  interpretation  in  the  NT  itself. 
Then  follow  chapters  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  who  “require  to  be  read  indi¬ 
vidually  and  not  as  a  group,”  the  Apologists,  the  Alexandrian  and  Antiochian 
schools.  Jerome  and  Augustine  are  then  discussed,  and  their  influence  on  the 
Middle  Ages,  “a  period  of  transition  from  the  old  patristic  exegetic  theology  to 
the  divorce  between  biblical  interpretation  and  theology  which  we  find  in  the 
work  of  Thomas  Aquinas,”  is  evaluated.  The  great  Reformers,  Luther,  Calvin 
and  Zwingli,  are  presented  as  men  who  freed  the  question  of  biblical  interpreta¬ 
tion  from  the  “tight  rein  of  the  Church”  and  the  “arbitrary  judgment  of  the 
private  individual.”  The  chapter  on  the  post-Reformation  period  treats  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  Anabaptist  Movement  and  is  followed  by  chapters  on 
Rationalism  and  Deism  and  on  the  19th  century,  which  saw  “the  emergence  of 
what  purported  to  be  a  ‘scientific’  interpretation  of  the  Bible.”  “The  Twentieth 
Century:  Reaction  and  Recovery”  and  “Interpretation  Today”  terminate  the 
historical  sketch  and  are  concluded  by  a  reminder  that  “the  work  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  requires  to  be  done  today,  because  through  it  men  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  Him,  Who  is  the  Lord  of  Scripture.” 
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OPINION: 

290r.  R.  M.  G.  in  AnglThcolRcv  40  (4,  ’58)  349  thinks  that  “the  study  of 
twentieth-century  interpreters  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book,  but  it  does  not  really  show  how  confusing  the  results  of  theoretical  studies 
have  been.”  G.  J.  Slosser  in  Interpretation  13  (2,  ’59)  250  seems  to  think  that 
the  book  is  “the  best  in  the  field  since  Frederick  W.  Farmer’s  classic  The 
History  of  Interpretation,  long  since  out  of  print.”  E.  Krentz  in  ConcTheol 
Mon  30  (5,  ’59)  390  suggests  that  “many  teachers  will  find  this  a  useful  survey 
for  classes  in  Biblical  interpretation,”  and  that  “it  might  well  be  used  as  a 
prolegomenon  to  any  hermeneutics  course.”  The  subject,  according  to  the 
reviewer  in  ExpTimes  69  (11,  ’58)  321-322,  is  treated  in  a  clear,  orderly,  con¬ 
cise,  yet  comprehensive  manner;  and  “if  we  wish  to  learn  how  the  Bible  has 
been  interpreted  by  leading  figures  in  the  life  of  the  Church  down  the  ages,  we 
are  not  likely  to  find  a  clearer  or  more  concise  account  than  this  book  provides.” 
— S.  B.  M. 


Pauline  Studies 

BOOK: 

291r.  N.  Q.  Hamilton,  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Eschatology  in  Paul,  Scottish 
Journal  of  Theology  Occasional  Papers,  No.  6  (Edinburgh — London: 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  1957,  8  s.  6  d.),  viii  and  94  pp. 

Six  leading  passages  in  the  Epistles  (2  Cor  3:17;  1  Cor  12:3;  Rom  8:9;  Gal 
4:6;  Phil  1:19;  Rom  1:4)  present  Paul’s  thoughts  on  the  Spirit  as  Christo¬ 
centric.  An  exegesis  of  these  verses  manifests  a  twofold  relationship  between 
the  Spirit  and  the  Lord.  ( 1 )  The  Spirit  communicates  the  benefits  of  Christ’s 
redemptive  work  and  is  therefore  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  (2)  The  Spirit’s  main 
gift  is  the  life  of  the  resurrected  Lord  because  He  is  this  life.  The  union 
between  the  Spirit  and  the  Lord  in  the  field  of  redemptive  activity  is  so  close 
that  H  coins  the  term  “dynamic  identification”  for  this  union.  The  work  of  the 
Spirit  focuses  on  the  future.  He  is,  therefore,  mainly  an  eschatological  entity; 
He  seeks  the  consummation  at  the  end  of  time  of  the  life  which  He  brings.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Spirit  is  also  active  in  the  present.  His  presence  makes  the  Christian 
a  unique  person  by  separating  him  from  unbelievers  and  leading  him  along  the 
path  of  sanctification.  He  also  constitutes  the  Church  a  unique  community. 

In  the  next  three  chapters  of  the  work,  H  checks  his  findings  with  those  of 
three  modern  eschatologists,  Schweitzer,  Dodd  and  Bultmann.  He  concludes 
that  the  Consistent  Eschatology  of  Schweitzer  is  wrong  because  it  ultimately 
determines  Paul’s  Christology  by  his  eschatology  and  pneumatology.  H  believes 
that  the  reverse  is  true.  Dodd  simply  attempts  to  prove  too  much  in  his 
Realized  Eschatology,  and  Bultmann’s  Reinterpreted  Eschatology  constitutes  a 
challenge. 

The  seventh  chapter  offers  a  summary,  some  implications  and  H’s  concept  of 
eschatology  as  a  problem.  He  emphasizes  that  sin  is  still  possible,  but  the  Spirit’s 
presence  and  activity  explodes  the  theory  of  man’s  total  corruption. 
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OPINION: 

292r.  Nearly  all  the  reviewers  admire  the  clarity  of  presentation  and  the 
reasonableness  of  H’s  conclusions.  K.  Stendahl  in  JournBibLit  77  (3, 
’58)  275-276  expresses  disappointment  over  the  lack  of  new  observations,  the 
“little  awareness  of  the  basic  problem  of  Pauline  studies,”  and  the  use  of  2  Cor 
3:17  as  a  starting  point  for  exegesis.  Still,  he  stamps  the  book  as  “helpful  ’  and 
offers  a  “well  done”  to  the  chapter  on  Bultmann.  E.  F.  Siegman  in  CathBib 
Quart  20  (3,  ’58)  409-411  criticizes  the  patent  neglect  of  works  by  Catholic 
scholars.  C.  K.  Barrett  in  ExpTimes  70  (1,  ’58)  8-9  is  not  completely  satisfied 
with  the  section  on  “eschatology  as  a  problem.”  He  expresses  hope  that  criti¬ 
cism  will  expand  this  chapter  into  a  second  book  and  manifest  more  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  present  one.  Cf.  also  J.  Levie  in  NowvRevTheol  81  (7,  ’59) 
757.— W.  D.  I. 

BOOK: 

293r.  J.  Kremer,  Was  an  den  Leiden  Christi  nock  mangelt.  Eine  interpreta- 
tionsgeschichtliche  und  exegetische  Untersnchung  zu  Kol  1,24b,  Bonner 
Biblische  Beitrage  12  (Bonn:  Hanstein,  1956,  DM  24.50),  xxii  and  207  pp. 

K’s  book  gives  a  history  of  the  exegesis  of  Col  1:24  together  with  his  own 
personal  opinion  as  to  the  verse’s  meaning.  The  history  is  all  inclusive  and  well 
ordered.  K’s  own  exegesis  is  formed  by  determining  the  meaning  of  each 
phrase  in  the  verse  and  then  the  over-all  meaning  of  the  complete  statement.  In 
brief,  K  favors  the  theory  of  Chrysostom:  Paul  fills  up  what  Christ,  limited 
humanly  to  a  certain  time  and  place,  left  to  be  accomplished,  through  suffering, 
in  the  building  up  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Paul  does  this  as  Christ’s  chosen 
representative,  sent  in  Christ’s  name  and  with  His  authority. 

OPINION: 

294r.  P.  Benoit  in  RevBib  64  (4,  ’57)  619-620  terms  this  a  work  composed 
with  clarity,  method  and  extreme  erudition.  He  is  favorable  both  to  K’s 
procedure  and  to  his  principal  conclusions.  He  notes  that  K’s  exegesis  of  this 
difficult  passage  follows  that  of  Chrysostom.  P.  Gaechter  in  ZeitKathTheol  79 
(2,  ’57)  237  finds  K’s  book  very  worth  while.  In  noting  K’s  explanation  of  rep¬ 
resentative  suffering  (i.e.,  as  Christ’s  representative),  he  holds  that  this  indica¬ 
tion  of  Paul’s  dynamic  union  with  Christ  is  in  place,  but  that  the  text  demands 
more  consideration  of  Paul’s  mystical  union.  That  this  latter  is  in  Paul’s  mind  at 
the  moment,  Gaechter  proves  by  the  fact  that  Paul  mentions  “for  His  body,  which 
is  the  Church.”  In  VerbDom  35  (5,  ’57)  313-319  (cf.  also  Biblica  40  [1,  ’59] 
124),  M.  Zerwick  gives  a  review  whose  length  indicates  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  K’s  book.  Zerwick’s  analysis  of  the  contents  is  precise  and  extensive. 
Despite  his  praise  for  the  work,  Zerwick  gives  a  powerful  criticism  of  K’s  key 
exegetical  point,  i.e.,  that  Paul’s  sufferings  are  Christ’s  because  of  Paul’s 
juridico-dynamic  union  with  Christ  whose  representative  he  is.  Zerwick  insists, 
with  strong  proof,  that  Paul’s  sufferings  are  Christ’s  because  of  the  ontological 
( nnionis  onticae )  and  static  union  of  Christian  to  Christ  through  baptism. 
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295r.  K.  H.  Schelkle  in  TheolQuart  137  (1,  ’57)  89-90  and  O.  Kuss  in  Thcol 
Glaub  47  (5,  ’57)  383  both  praise  K’s  historical  section.  They  note  his 
personal  exegesis  of  the  verse  with  neither  favorable  nor  unfavorable  comment. 
N.  M.  Flanagan  in  CatJiBibQuart  20  (4,  ’58)  583-586  praises  highly  the 
historical  survey  of  the  exegesis  made  of  this  text  over  the  centuries.  He 
narrates  in  detail  K’s  personal  exegesis.  He  criticizes  the  author’s  failure  to 
make  complete  use  of  the  OT,  rabbinical  and  apocalyptic  literature  in  the  study 
of  thlipseon.  He  also  believes  that  K  should  have  made  more  use  of  the  parallels 
to  this  text  which  can  be  found  in  Paul’s  other  writings.  In  BibZcit  1  (2,  ’57) 
315-318,  J.  Schmid  also  praises  the  historical  section  of  K’s  work.  So  far  as 
the  personal  exegesis  is  concerned,  however,  he  does  not  believe  that  K’s  will  be 
the  final  word.  He  considers  K’s  (and  Chrysostom’s)  representative-theory  as 
unfounded  in  Paul’s  writings  and  fabricated  to  circumvent  the  difficulty  of 
something  “wanting  to  Christ’s  sufferings.”  In  this  theory  Paul’s  sufferings  could 
only  remotely  be  termed  Christ’s.  Nor  does  Schmid  believe  that  the  distinction 
between  Christ’s  redemptive  sufferings  and  edificatory  sufferings  is  Pauline. 
For  Paul,  Christ’s  sufferings  are  those  of  the  Crucifixion.  When  allying  his 
sufferings  to  those  of  Christ,  Paul  thinks  of  Christ’s  Passion  sufferings. 

296r.  K.  Staab  in  TheolRev  53  (4-5,  ’57)  168-171  gives  a  very  complete 
summary  of  K’s  historical  survey.  While  praising  the  excellence  of  K’s 
personal  exegesis,  he  does  not  believe  that  Paul’s  Christ-Mysticism  can  here  be 
neglected  where,  in  the  same  text,  Paul  speaks  of  the  Church  as  Christ’s  Body. 
In  NouvRevTJieol  81  (1,  ’59)  755-756,  G.  Le  Grelle,  while  praising  K’s  pres¬ 
entation,  nevertheless  thinks  that  in  the  light  of  the  great  biblical  themes  of 
poverty  and  suffering,  the  text  of  Paul  refers  to  the  poverty  of  the  suffering 
Christ.  E.  Kasemann  in  TheolLitZeit  82  (9,  ’57)  694-695  has  several  reserva¬ 
tions.  First,  NT  theology  had  not  then  evolved  to  the  extent  that  the  glorified 
Christ  was  considered  to  suffer  in  His  earthly  representatives.  Secondly,  K 
errs  in  refusing  to  limit  the  text  to  Paul,  who  considered  his  office  a  unique, 
eschatological  one.  Cf.  also  A.  Viard,  RechSciPhill  heol  42  (’58)  335-336. 
For  Le  Grelle’s  interpretation  of  the  verse  cf.  §  162. — N.  M.  F. 

Biblical  Theology 

BOOK: 

297r.  R.  Bultmann,  History  and  Eschatology '  The  Gifford  Lectures,  1955 
(Edinburgh:  University  Press,  1957,  15  s.),  ix  and  171  pp. 

The  Presence  of  Eternity:  History  and  Eschatology  (New  \  ork:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1957,  $3.00),  ix  and  171  pp. 

Geschichte  nnd  Eschatologie  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1958,  DM  12.50), 
viii  and  188  pp. 

B  develops  his  existentialist  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  history  by  dis¬ 
cussing  the  efforts  of  other  authors  to  solve  “the  problem  of  historicism,  among 
them  Croce,  Collingwood,  Dilthey,  Jaspers,  Butterfield  and  others.  He  accepts 
the  solution  of  the  first  two  authors  mentioned,  expressed  in  the  statements. 
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“History  is  the  history  of  man/’  and  “The  relativity  of  every  historical  situation 
has  a  positive  meaning.”  B’s  Christian  existential  view  goes  beyond  them, 
however,  in  finding  the  meaning  of  history  in  the  believers  Responsible  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  eschatological  present.  The  German  edition  of  this  work  contains 
some  modifications  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  English  and  American  editions 
as  well  as  many  new  bibliographical  references. 

OPINION: 

298r.  W.  F.  Albright  in  JournBibLit  77  (3,  ’58)  244-248  admits  that  his  own 
philosophical  position  differs  greatly  from  the  subjective  relativism  of 
most  German  idealists.  In  particular  he  refuses  to  accept  their  relativistic  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  history.  Despite  B’s  “wide  knowledge  and  personal  in¬ 
tegrity,”  Albright  finds  his  treatment  of  biblical  and  theological  eschatology  “as 
subjectively  conditioned  by  his  personal  tastes  and  pioclivities  as  is  the  approach 
of  other  existentialists  to  historical  data.”  B  “transmutes  Christian  eschatology 
into  the  existential  decision  of  the  individual,”  and  while  Albright  admits  an 
element  of  truth  in  this  “drastic  solution,”  the  solution  itself  is  totally  non-bibli- 
cal.  W.  M.  Horton  in  Interpretation  12  (3,  ’58)  323-325  finds  B’s  conclusions 
disappointing.  Does  the  necessary  restatement  of  Christian  faith  and  hope  for 
changing  historical  situations  require  so  complete  an  abandonment  of  the  social 
and  cosmic  elements  in  Christian  eschatology  and  its  reduction  to  a  personal 
glimpse  of  eternity  in  the  existential  moment  of  decision  ? 

299r.  According  to  the  reviewer  in  TimesLitSnpp  56  (Aug.  30,  ’57)  522,  B 
rightly  says  that  beginning  with  Jesus  Christ  the  eschatological  event 
happens  “within  history.”  After  this  he  is  right  if  he  means  to  say  only  that  the 
eschatological  character  of  an  event  cannot  be  “confirmed  by  any  historian.” 
But  B’s  doubts  seem  to  extend  to  the  reality  of  the  historical  event  itself. 
“Though  it  may  seem  materialistic  to  insist  on  the  historical  Jesus,  colossal 
spiritual  forces  have  sprung  from  the  healthy  materialism  and  robust  realism 
which  refuses  to  allow  Christianity  to  lose  its  roots  in  actual  history.”  M.  Barth 
in  JournRel  39  (1,  ’59)  61-62  comments:  not  a  static  “presence”  and  “eternity” 
but  the  event  and  action  resulting  from  ultimate  encounter  and  decision  are 
basic  to  B’s  conception  of  history  and  eschatology.  Responsible  solidarity  with 
the  past,  daring  openness  for  the  future,  readiness  to  take  and  bear  the  risk  of 
decision,  and  finally,  joy  and  gratitude  for  the  grace  of  heaven  which  made  man 
free  are  the  attitudes  and  actions  which  are  the  marks  of  true  “historical  exist¬ 
ence.”  Barth  concludes  that  B’s  book  is  important  as  a  key  to  understanding  his 
ultimate  concern.  Most  readers  will  seriously  doubt  whether  it  really  points  to 
the  core  of  history  and  its  scientific  description.  But  they  should  not  question 
that  it  reveals  the  core  of  B’s  thought. 

300r.  F.  W.  Danker  in  ConcTheolMon  29  (9,  ’58)  708-710  finds  that  an 
important  element  in  B’s  demythologized  eschatology  is  the  concept  of 
righteousness  as  “the  real  bliss”  which  B  has  extracted  from  Paul’s  view  of 
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history.  But  the  Apostle’s  emphasis  on  the  eschaton  is  dismissed  with  un¬ 
warranted  dispatch.  Again,  Danker  notes  that  B  likens  man’s  problem  of 
finding  his  real  historicity  to  Luther’s  simul  Justus,  simul  pcccator;  but,  says 
Danker,  Luther’s  simul  peccator  develops  out  of  his  realization  that  man  carried 
his  past  into  his  redeemed  present  and  is  not  rid  of  it  till  the  end.  B  demvtholo- 
gizes  the  eschaton  and  must  also  demythologize  the  “flesh.”  Ultimately  “flesh” 
must  be  understood  as  man’s  “historicity,”  and  this  is  not  a  far  cry  from  a 
modernized  “prison  of  the  soul.”  Eschatology  and  original  sin  are  the  elements 
that  give  man  a  past  and  future.  If  the  total  biblical  view  be  considered,  B  must 
leave  man  with  a  truncated  present,  without  eternity.  When  grace  becomes  the 
ability  to  effect  one’s  historicity,  it  is  no  longer  grace,  and  the  presence  of 
eternity  becomes  the  absence  of  the  eschaton.  The  reviewer  in  ExpTimcs  68 
(12,  ’57)  353-355  sums  up:  “Clearly  .  .  .  'history’  and  ‘eschatology’  are  used  in 
a  specialized  sense,  and  the  reader  must  seek  to  understand  the  author’s  use  of 
them  even  while  he  may  feel  its  inadequacy.”  B  is  “at  heart,  like  the  Apostle 
Paul,  even  more  of  an  evangelist  .  .  .  than  a  philosopher.”  The  ExpTimcs 
reviewer  questions  whether  B’s  interpretation  does  justice  to  the  theme  of 
Rom  9-11,  where  Paul  “wrestles  with  the  significance  of  events  in  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Israel  as  a  whole,”  but  concedes  that  Paul,  “evangelist  rather 
than  philosopher,”  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  individual  person,  for  whom 
“history  is  that  by  which  man  gains  his  real  essence.” — A.  A.  C. 

Early  Church 

BOOK: 

301  r.  J.-P.  Audet,  La  Didache.  Instruction  dcs  apotres,  fitudes  Bibliques 
(Paris:  J.  Gabalda,  1958,  4200  fr.),  xvi  and  498  pp. 

In  this  huge  volume,  which  concerns  the  pamphlet-sized  treasure  discovered 
by  Bryennios  in  1883,  A  comes  to  the  following  conclusions:  he  rejects  the 
longer  title  and  opts  for  Instructions  of  the  Apostles;  in  the  composition  three 
layers  of  editing  are  discernible  with  no  dependence  on  Pseudo-Barnabas, 
Hernias  or  the  Synoptics;  the  sources  are  the  Duae  Viae  and  oral  tradition;  the 
date  of  writing  falls  between  A.D.  50  and  70;  and  the  work  originated  in  Syria. 
The  reader  is  given  a  valuable  historical  conspectus  and  evaluation  of  ancient 
testimony  and  recent  interpretation,  a  critical  Greek  text  with  translation  and  a 
voluminous  commentary.  Very  welcome  features  for  the  student  are  the  exten¬ 
sive  bibliography  and  fourfold  cross  index. 

OPINION: 

302r.  P.  V.  in  RevBen  69  (1-2,  ’59)  124-125  sums  up  the  consensus  of  review¬ 
ers  when  he  states  that  this  work  is  a  precious  addition  to  our  knowledge, 
offering  new  perspectives,  but  is  not  free  from  defects.  G.  Daoust  in  7  heol 
Stud  19  (4,  ’58)  610-613  praises  A’s  feeling  for  history  and  his  capacity  for 
understanding  the  complex  situation  of  the  time.  In  Blackfriars  39  (462,  58) 
392-394,  R.  Potter  commends  the  methodology  and  scholarship,  as  do  A.  Coppo 
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in  Ephemerides  Liturgicae  73  (1,  ’58)  38-48  and  B.  Botte  in  BullT lieolAncMed 
8  (2,  ’58)  166-168,  singling  out  A’s  use  of  MSS  and  of  related  writings.  Both 
of  the  last  named,  as  well  as  F.  V.  Filson  in  JournRel  39  (2,  ’59)  130  and 
I.  Ortiz  de  Urbina  in  OrientChristPer  25  (1-2,  ’59)  186-187,  are  not  convinced 
by  A’s  arguments  for  such  an  early  date.  Furthermore,  Filson  does  not  see  the 
probative  force  of  A’s  reasons  for  the  hypothesis  of  the  complicated  literary 
stages.  When  discussing  the  critical  text,  Botte  blames  A  for  sometimes  giving 
a  new  Greek  version  of  a  variant,  thereby  creating  new  variations. 

303r.  J.  Danielou,  in  a  lengthy  review  in  RechSciRel  47  (1,  ’59)  66-73, 
agrees  with  A  on  the  title,  composition,  date  and  origin  of  the  work,  but 
takes  exception  to  his  many  a  priori  theses,  viz.,  that  the  Duae  Viae  is  entirely 
Jewish,  that  the  instructions  concerning  baptism  are  post-baptismal  explanations, 
etc.  He  counsels  caution  in  the  use  of  the  commentary.  In  summary,  H.  H. 
Rowley  in  ExpTimes  69  (11,  ’56)  339-340  says  that  this  is  not  a  definitive 
work,  but  that  no  serious  student  of  the  Didache  can  afford  to  neglect  it.  See 
also  B.  C.  Butler,  DozmRev  77  (247,  ’58-59)  85-87;  S  in  ZeitKathTheol  82 
(2,  ’58)  353-354  [cf.  §§  3-736;  4-229].— R.  P.  B. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Dyson,  S.J.,  (1895-1959) 

On  Sept.  7,  1959,  Rev.  Robert  A.  Dyson,  S.J.,  Associate  Editor  of  NT  A 
and  a  distinguished  biblical  scholar,  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died  at  Hyannis, 
Mass.  His  death  is  mourned  by  the  editors  of  this  review  as  well  as  by  the 
many  professors  of  Scripture  who  were  his  students  and  the  scholars  the  world 
over  who  were  his  friends  and  colleagues. 

Fr.  Dyson  was  born  at  Bacup  (near  Manchester),- England,  and  came  with 
his  family  to  the  United  States  in  1903.  Throughout  his  life  he  retained  his 
British  citizenship.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1913,  studied  philosophy 
at  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md.,  and  theology  in  Naples,  where  he 
was  ordained  in  1927.  From  1929  to  1932  he  was  a  student  of  Scripture  at 
the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome,  and  for  the  next  four  years  he  taught 
Scripture  at  Weston  College.  Returning  to  Rome  in  1936,  he  pursued  his 
studies  further  and  in  1938  began  a  teaching  career  of  twenty  years  at  the 
Biblical  Institute,  interrupted  only  during  World  War  II,  when  he  labored 
in  England  as  a  chaplain  and  later  as  Dean  of  Stonyhurst  College.  While 
serving  as  Professor  of  Exegesis  and  Biblical  Theology  at  Rome,  Fr.  Dyson 
contributed  numerous  reviews  to  the  journal  Biblica,  co-authored  with  Rev. 
Alexander  Jones  The  Kingdom  of  Promise  and  wrote  several  articles  for 
A  Catholic  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture.  His  unsparing  generosity  toward 
the  members  of  the  British  Society  for  Old  Testament  Study  during  its  1952 
meeting  at  the  Biblical  Institute  will  long  be  remembered.  Fr.  Dyson  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1958  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of 
the  theological  faculty  of  Boston  College. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

BONNARD — Prof.  Pierre  Bonnard,  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Reformed  Church, 
was  born  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Nov.  18,  1911.  After  studying  at  the  Free 
Church  Theological  Faculty  in  Lausanne  and  at  the  Universities  of  Tubingen 
and  Zurich,  in  1945  he  succeeded  Prof.  Menoud  in  the  chair  of  NT  at  the 
Faculte  Libre  de  Theologie  in  Lausanne.  Besides  contributions  to  several 
French  and  Swiss  theological  reviews,  he  has  also  written  Jcsus-Christ  edifiant 
son  Eglise  (1948),  Epitre  aux  Pliilippiens  (1950),  Epitre  an. r  Galatcs  (1953), 
and  some  major  articles  in  the  V ocabulaire  Bibliqiie  (1956).  His  commentary 
on  St.  Matthew  will  appear  soon  in  the  NT  theological  series  of  Delachaux  et 
Niestle  (Neuchatel). 


KUMMEL — Dr.  Werner  Georg  Kiimmel  was  horn  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  in 
1906.  He  studied  theology  at  Berlin,  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  in  1929.  His  professors  included  Dr. 
Hans  von  Soden  at  Marburg  and  Dr.  Martin  Dibelius  at  Heidelberg.  From  1932 
to  1951  Dr.  Kiimmel  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Univ.  of  Zurich.  In  1952  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Rudolf  Bultmann  in  the  chair  of  NT  at  Marburg.  In  addition 
to  many  articles  in  scholarly  periodicals,  he  has  published  a  large  number  of 
hooks,  including  Die  Eschatologie  dcr  Evangelien  (1936),  Kirchenbegriff  mid 
Geschichtsbewusstsein  in  dcr  Urgemeinde  mid  bei  Jesus  (1943),  Verheissung 
mid  Erfiillung  (1945;  English  trans.  1957).  His  most  recent  full-length  pub¬ 
lication  is  the  600-page  volume  Das  Ncue  Testament — Geschichte  der  Erfors- 
chung  seiner  Probleme  (1958).  In  1959  Dr.  Kiimmel  made  an  extended  tour  of 
the  United  States,  lecturing  in  many  leading  universities  and  divinity  schools. 


STAUFFER — Prof.  D.  Dr.  h.c.  Ethelbert  Stauffer,  an  Evangelical,  was  horn  at 
Friedelsheim,  Palatinate,  May  8,  1902.  After  serving  as  assistant  professor  in 
Halle  (1930-1934),  he  was  appointed  Ordinary  Professor  of  NT  at  Bonn  in 
1934  and  at  Erlangen  in  1948.  In  addition  to  these  assignments,  he  has  also 
taught  Early  Church  History  at  Bonn  and  Ancient  Numismatics  at  Erlangen. 
He  received  the  doctorate  h.c.  from  Budapest  in  1955.  He  is  an  editor  of  the 
international  quarterly  NovTest  and  a  collaborator  on  Ifistoria  Mnndi,  a 
manual  of  world  history.  His  principal  books,  some  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  five  languages,  are  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1941), 
Christ  ns  mid  die  Caesaren  (1948;  English  trans.  1955)  Jerusalem  mid  Rom  im 
Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi  (1957),  Jesus,  Gestalt  mid  Geschichte  (1957),  Die 
Botschaft  Jesu,  damals  mid  hcute  (forthcoming). 
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TAYLOR — Rev.  Vincent  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (Lond.),  F.B.A.,  was  born 
Jan.  1,  1887,  and  was  accepted  into  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1906.  Besides 
his  London  degrees,  he  has  received  the  honorary  D.D.  from  Leeds,  Glasgow 
and  Dublin.  He  was  appointed  Tutor  in  NT  Studies  at  Headingley  College, 
Leeds,  in  1930  and  was  made  Principal  in  1936.  He  served  in  both  posts  until 
his  retirement  in  1953.  He  also  taught  as  Examiner  in  Biblical  Languages  and 
Literature  at  London  (1931-1934)  and  in  NT  Greek  at  Wales  (1937-1942). 
He  was  awarded  the  Speaker’s  Lectureship  at  Oxford  (1951-1956)  and  was 
Visiting  Professor  of  NT  Studies  at  Drew  University  (1955-1956).  In  1933 
his  book  on  The  Formation  of  the  Gospel  Tradition  helped  introduce  form- 
criticism  to  English  readers.  Among  his  recent  works  are  his  commentary  The 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  (1952),  The  Names  of  Jesus  (1953),  The  Life 
and  Ministry  of  Jesus  (1954)  and  The  Person  of  Christ  in  New  Testament 
Teaching  (1957). 

' 


TORRANCE — Rev.  Thomas  Forsyth  Torrance,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.Theol.,  M.B.E., 
was  born  of  missionary  parents  in  Chengtu,  China,  Aug.  13,  1913.  At  home 
he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1934;  B.D.,  1937), 
Oxford  (1939-40)  and  Basel,  where  he  studied  under  K.  Barth,  K.  L.  Schmidt 
and  W.  Eichrodt  in  1937-38  and  completed  his  D.  Theol.  under  O.  Cullmann 
and  K.  L.  Schmidt  in  1946.  A  chaplain  in  the  Middle  East  and  Italy  (1943-45), 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Church  history  in  Edinburgh  (1950)  and  later 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Christian  dogmatics  (1952).  Officially  representing 
the  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  he  attended  the  Lund  and  Evanston  assemblies  and  took 
part  in  two  series  of  Conversations  with  the  Church  of  England.  He  shares 
joint  editorship  of  the  English  translation  of  Barth’s'  Church  Dogmatics  with 
G.  W.  Bromiley,  of  the  ScotJ ournTheol  with  J.  K.  S.  Reid  and  of  Calvin's  New 
Testament  Commentaries  with  his  brother  David.  Among  his  principal  writings 
he  ranks:  The  Doctrine  of  Grace  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (1948),  Royal 
Priesthood  (1955),  Kingdom  and  Church  (1956),  When  Christ  Comes  and 
Comes  Again  (1957),  The  Apocalypse  Today  (1958)  and  The  Mystery  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  (1958).  Soon  to  be  published  are  The  School  of  Faith 
(1959)  and  Conflict  and  Agreement  in  the  Church  (2  vols.).  In  May,  1959, 
he  received  the  D.  Theol.  honoris  causa  from  the  Faculte  Libre  in  Paris. 


- 


VAGAN  AY — Rev.  Leon  Vaganay,  exegete  and  honorary  Canon  of  the  Diocese 
of  Lyons,  was  born  at  Saint-Ltienne  (Loire)  on  Oct.  22,  1882.  He  pursued 
his  theological  studies  at  the  Grand  Seminaire  and  at  the  Faculte  de  Theologie 
of  Lyons  (1899-1905),  where  he  was  awarded  his  Doctorate  in  Theology. 
His  doctoral  dissertation,  Le  prohleme  eschatologique  dans  le  IVe  Livre 
d’Esdras,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1905.  After  having  contributed  a  series 
of  scriptural  articles  to  the  Dictionnaire  pratique  des  connaissances  religieuses 
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and  to  the  Supplement  du  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible  (1925 — ),  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  in  1927  at  the  Faculte  de  Theologie  of  Lyons  and  assistant  lecturer  in 
NT  exegesis.  In  1930  he  received  the  title  of  full  professor  at  the  same 
Faculty.  At  this  time  he  became  interested  in  the  apocrypha  of  the  XT  and 
published  L’Evangile  de  Pierre  in  the  Etudes  bibliques  series.  He  then 
specialized  in  textual  criticism  and  presented  his  findings  in  Initiations  a  la 
critique  textuelle  neotestamentaire  (Paris,  1934),  which  was  later  translated 
into  English  (London,  1935).  In  1948  he  contributed  a  study  of  the  history 
of  NT  exegesis  to  L’ Initiation  biblique  and  wrote  a  number  of  articles  on 
various  related  subjects  for  the  Revue  biblique.  Invited  to  Louvain  in  1952, 
he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  1954  he  published 
Le  Probleme  synoptique ,  which  he  regards  as  his  most  important  work  to  date. 

WILSON — Rev.  Robert  McLachlan  Wilson,  M.A.,  B.D.  (Edin.),  Ph.D. 
(Cantab.),  was  born  at  Gourock,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  13,  1916.  In 
1946  he  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  inducted  as  minister  of 
the  Rankin  Church,  Strathaven,  Lanarkshire.  Since  November  of  1954  he  has 
been  Lecturer  in  NT  Language  and  Literature  in  St.  Mary’s  College,  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  His  research  thesis  has  been  published  as  The  Gnostic  Problem 
(1958),  and  his  special  interest  focuses  on  the  development  of  Christian  theology 
to  the  time  of  Origen,  in  the  light  of  Hellenistic  and  Philonic  influences. 
Presently  engaged  in  studying  the  extant  fragments  of  the  NT  in  Fayyumic, 
he  has  written  for  VigChrist,  JournTheolStud,  NT  Stud,  ExpTimes,  ScotJourn 
Theol,  ZeitRclGcist  and  Studia  Patristica  ( T.U .  63).  Works  soon  to  appear 
include  a  commentary  on  Mark,  “Pagan  Religion  at  the  Coming  of  Christianity” 
in  the  New  Peake  Commentary  and  a  paper  in  Studia  Evangelica  (1957 
Congress  volume). 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION  j 

Internationale  Zeitschriftenschau  fur  Bibelwissenschaft  und  Grensgebiete.  Inter¬ 
national  Review  of  Biblical  Studies.  Revue  Internationale  des  Etudes  Bibliques, 
Vol.  V  (’56-’57),  Heft  1-2  (Diisseldorf :  Patmos-Verlag,  1959,  DM  38,  $9.10), 
xii  and  265  pp. 

Prof.  Stier  of  Tubingen  has  brought  out  the  fifth  volume  of  his  invaluable 
summary  of  the  literature  on  the  Bible  and  allied  fields,  bringing  the  survey  I 
up  to  the  year  1957.  The  present  volume  contains  1704  entries,  new  abstractors 
have  been  enlisted,  and  three  professors  have  been  added  to  the  regular  staff: 
P.  I.  Bratsiotis  of  Athens,  K.  Elliger  of  Tubingen  and  A.  Vogtle  of  Freiburg  j 
im  Breisgau. 

T.  E.  Jessop,  On  Reading  the  English  Bible  (London:  Epworth;  Naperville, 
Ill.:  Allenson,  1958,  5  s.  or  $1.00),  56  pp. 

For  the  lay  reader  of  the  Bible,  a  layman  who  is  Ferens  Professor  of  j 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Hull  presents  a  brief  general  introduction  to 
the  reading  of  the  English  Bible.  Besides  offering  insights  into  the  books  and 
into  the  various  English  versions,  he  makes  practical  suggestions  for  a  planned 
reading. 

W.  G.  Kummel,  Das  Neue  Testament,  Geschichte  der  Erforschung  seiner 
Probleme,  Orbis  Academicus  (Freiburg — Miinchen:  Karl  Alber,  1958, 
DM  42.50),  viii  and  596  pp. 

One  can  speak  of  a  scientific  view  of  the  NT,  the  author  states,  only  from  the 
18th  century  on,  when  the  NT  began  to  be  considered  as  a  unit,  independent 
of  the  OT  and  was  studied  for  its  historical  interest  apart  from  any.  dogmatic 
or  confessional  concern.  Accordingly,  the  history  of  interpretation  is  presented 
with  special  detail  beginning  with  the  work  of  J.  Sender  and  J.  D.  Michaelis. 
The  main  part  of  the  book  concerns  the  historical  method  of  Strauss  and  Baur, 
that  of  comparative  religion,  and  finally  the  more  recent  theological-historical 
approach.  After  a  summary  of  each  scholar’s  position,  quotations  from  his 
works  are  given.  A  twenty-four-page  appendix  gives  biographies  of  the  various 
scholars.  The  jacket  informs  us  that  Catholic  scholarly  work  on  the  NT  will 
be  treated  in  another  volume. 

P.  Maas,  Textual  Criticism,  trans.  B.  Flower  (London — New  York:  Oxford, 
1958,  $2.00;  12  s.  6  d.),  x  and  59  pp. 

Prof.  Maas’s  little  work  first  appeared  as  a  part  of  Gercke-Norden,  Einleitung 
in  die  Altertumswissenschaft  (1927).  The  present  translation  is  based  upon  the 
second  (1949)  German  edition,  but  some  changes  have  been  incorporated  from 
the  third  (1957)  German  edition,  including  an  appendix,  “Retrospect  1956.” 
Written  with  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  mainly  in  mind,  the 
book  has  some  general  principles  applicable  to  the  NT. 

R.  E.  McNally,  S.J.,  The  Bible  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  Woodstock  Papers 
No.  4  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1959,  $1.50),  v  and  121  pp. 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md., 
Fr.  McNally  presents  in  this  monograph  a  study  of  the  Latin  commentaries  on 
the  Bible  written  from  650  to  1000,  a  period  during  which  “the  Church’s  under- 
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standing  of  Scripture  remained  static,  traditional,  and  conservative”  amid 
“the  great  social,  economic,  military,  and  cultural  upheavals  which  created  the 
medieval  world.”  The  first  part  of  this  volume  treats  of  the  role  of  the  Bible 
and  its  interpretation  in  the  Middle  Ages;  the  second  part  consists  of  a  listing 
of  all  the  published  commentaries  of  the  period  with  their  editions  and  the 
literature  on  them. 

Das  Neue  Testament  unseres  Hcrrn  Jesus  Christus,  iibersetzt  und  erklfirt  von 
Jakob  Schafer,  vollstandig  neu  bearbeitet  von  Nikolaus  Adler  (Kaldenkirchen: 
Steyler  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1958,  DM  6.80),  xxxii  and  986  pp.,  2  plates  and 

2  maps. 

This  complete  revision  of  the  Schafer  NT  is  based  upon  the  third  edition  of 
H.  J.  Vogels’  Greek  text.  The  200  pages  of  explanatory  notes  have  also  been 
revised  in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship.  The  work  contains  in  addition  a 
glossary,  a  table  of  liturgical  Epistles  and  Gospels,  an  index  of  parallel  passages 
and  maps  and  plates. 

Neues  Testament,  iibersetzt  und  erklart  von  Otto  Karrer  (revised  ed. ;  Munich: 
Ars  Sacra  Joseph  Mueller,  1959,  DM  11.80),  816  pp.,  2  maps. 

Dr.  Karrer ’s  NT,  this  second  edition  of  which  contains  many  emendations,  is 
based  on  the  Greek  text  of  Merk  primarily  and  rendered  into  modern  German. 
There  are  a  brief  introduction,  ample  explanatory  notes  and  cross-references, 
maps,  tables  and  an  index  of  significant  terms  with  copious  references. 

La  Sainte  Bible  traduite  en  franqais  sous  la  direction  de  l’ficole  Biblique  de 
Jerusalem  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf). 

I^es  Actes  des  Apotres,  Introduction  de  Mgr.  L.  Cerfaux,  Traduction  et  notes  de 
Dom  J.  Dupont,  O.S.B.,  2e  edition  revue  (1958,  810  fr.),  220  pp.  and  map. 

Les  Lpitres  de  Saint  Paid  aux  Galates,  aux  Romains,  traduites  par  S.  Lyonnet, 
S.J.,  2e  edition  revue  (1959,  540  fr.),  139  pp. 

Les  Lpitres  de  Saint  Paid  aux  Corinthiens,  traduites  par  le  Chanoine  E.  Osty, 
P.S.S.,  3e  edition  revue  (1959,  480  fr.),  121  pp. 

The  introduction  to  Acts  remains  unchanged,  but  in  some  notes  Dupont  has 
revised  his  positions  on  history  and  chronology:  e.g.,  he  now  holds  that 
Philippians  was  written  earlier  and  during  an  Ephesian  captivity.  The  revision 
of  Galatians-Romans  concerns  chiefly  the  notes,  especially  those  of  theological 
import,  and  in  these  the  author  incorporates  more  material  from  his  recent 
studies  on  justification  and  soteriology.  1  he  translation  of  Corinthians  has  been 
in  a  few  places  made  more  literal,  and  a  few  notes  have  been  rewritten.  1  he 
“present  distress”  of  1  Cor  7 :26  is  now  understood  to  refer  to  the  end  ol  time. 

H.  H.  Watts,  The  Modern  Readers  Guide  to  the  Bible,  Revised  Edition  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1959,  $5.00),  xiii  and  544  pp. 

This  new  edition  (first  edition  1949)  is  enriched  with  a  section  on  the  Qumran 
scrolls,  new  material  in  the  text  as  a  result  of  new  progress  in  biblical  sciences, 
and  additions  to  the  extensive  bibliography.  Designed  for  lay  readers  and 
particularly  for  college  students,  this  introduction  discusses  the  various  books  of 
the  Bible  and  the  apocrypha,  giving  special  attention  to  their  historical  continuity 
and  literarv  forms.  An  appendix  on  the  English  versions  and  numerous 
chronological  charts  complete  the  work. 
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C.  Beach,  The  Gospel  of  Mark.  Its  Making  and  Meaning  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1959,  $2.25),  124  pp. 

The  book  has  two  parts  of  which  the  first  is  devoted  to  general  considerations 
and  the  second  to  a  brief  commentary  on  the  individual  Markan  sections.  The 
Gospel,  the  writer  maintains,  is  a  literary  unit  from  beginning  to  end,  an  original 
composition  conceived  to  express  the  author’s  faith  in  dramatic  form,  and  the 
dramatic  scheme  is  largely  the  product  of  the  author’s  own  mind.  The 
Evangelist  composed  his  work  to  encourage  a  church  which  was  facing 
martyrdom. 

W.  Beilner,  Christus  und  die  Pharisder.  Exegetische  Untersuchung  iiber 
Grund  und  Verlauf  der  Auseinandersetzungen  (Vienna:  Herder,  1959,  Sch. 
156;  DM  27),  xii  and  272  pp. 

The  Pharisees  represented  the  religious  elite  of  Israel  and  accordingly  Christ 
discussed  and  argued  with  them  His  Messianic  claims.  In  the  resulting  conflict 
and  their  rejection  of  Him  the  author  finds  the  basic  controversy  with  Judaism. 

E.  M.  Blaiklock,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  An  Historical  Commentary,  Tyn- 
dale  New  Testament  Commentaries  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1959, 
$3.00),  197  pp. 

The  author,  professor  of  classics,  University  College,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  brings  to  the  usual  pattern  of  the  Tyndale  Commentaries  a  special 
classical  and  geographical  interest.  In  the  latter  he  manifests  the  profound 
influence  exercised  upon  him  by  W.  M.  Ramsay,  whose  name  occurs  frequently, 
as  do  those  of  F.  F.  Bruce  and  R.  J.  Knowling.  The  author  expresses  the 
desire  to  give  his  book  especially  to  students  and  to  “the  busy  and  preoccupied 
of  this  distracted  age.” 

J.  Blinzler,  The  Trial  of  Jesus,  the  Jewish  and  Roman  proceedings  against 
Jesus  Christ  described  and  assessed  from  the  oldest  accounts,  trans.  I.  and  F. 
McHugh  (Westminster,  Md.:  Newman,  1959,  $4.75),  xiv  and  312  pp. 

The  English  edition  is  the  translation  of  the  second  edition  of  Der  Prozess 
Jesu,  published  in  1955,  but  it  has  been  supplemented  throughout  by  comments 
upon  the  literature  which  has  since  appeared,  e.g.,  the  discussion  of  the  Qumran 
calendar  and  its  relevance  to  the  chronology  of  the  Passion.  The  bibliography 
at  the  end  and  the  detailed  references  in  the  footnotes  make  this  book  the  most 
complete  recent  Catholic  work  on  the  subject.  A  third  German  edition  is 
in  preparation. 

K.  Bornhaeuser,  The  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  trans.  A. 
Rumpus  (Bangalore,  India;  London:  Independent  Press,  1958,  18  s.),  xvii,  264 
and  27  pp. 

The  purpose  of  the  translator,  a  missionary  in  India,  in  publishing  this 
volume  is  to  make  known  to  readers  of  English  a  current  of  conservative 
German  biblical  exegesis,  as  represented  by  Bornhaeuser  and  (indirectly  in 
this  work)  by  A.  Schlatter.  The  last  of  Bornhaeuser’s  works,  this  book  was 
completed  in  1946  and  then  published  posthumously.  It  contains  a  detailed 
exegetical  study  of  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection. 
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H.  J.  Cadbury,  The  Making  of  Luke-Acts 
Ill.:  Allenson,  1958,  $4.50),  xii  and  385  pp. 


(London:  S  P  C  K;  Naperville, 


Prof.  Cadbury’s  classic  work,  which  first  appeared  in  1927,  has  long  been  out 
of  print,  but  is  now  once  more  available.  With  the  correction  of  a  dozen 
misprints  and  a  few  other  items,  this  edition  is  photographically  reprinted  from 
the  first.  The  reason  why  the  volume  has  not  been  revised  is  that  the  literature 
which  has  appeared  in  the  intervening  years  has  given  the  author  little  reason 
for  reversing  his  earlier  judgments  or  resolving  earlier  uncertainties.  A 
partial  sequel  to  the  present  work  is  found  in  his  The  Book  of  Acts  in  History 
(1955). 


M.  Dibelius,  Die  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums,  ed.  G.  Bornkamm  (3rd 
ed.  revised;  Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1959,  paper  DM  16,  cloth  19.80),  vi 

and  327  pp. 

The  present  work  gives  the  text  of  the  second  (1933)  edition  essentially  un¬ 
changed,  except  for  minor  corrections.  In  a  ten-page  appendix  G.  Iber,  a 
pupil  of  Dibelius,  presents  the  present  state  of  the  question  and  calls  attention 
to  significant  studies  which  have  meanwhile  appeared. 

B.  Gartner,  John  6  and  the  Jewish  Passover,  Coniectanea  Neotestamentica 
XVII  (Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup;  Copenhagen:  Ejnar  Munksgaard,  1959,  5 
Swed.  kr.),  52  pp. 

John  6  helps  us  to  understand  the  view  of  the  Last  Supper  held  by  Jesus  and 
the  early  Christian  community.  A  careful  analysis  of  this  passage  shows  how 
closely  it  is  connected  to  Jewish  conceptions  of  the  Passover  feast  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  theological  content  of  the  Passover  meal.  This  in  turn  throws 
light  on  Jesus’  teaching  concerning  the  Messianic  Feast  and  its  relationship  to 
the  Passover  of  the  Old  Covenant. 

E.  J.  Goodspeed,  Matthew  Apostle  and  Evangelist  (Philadelphia — Toronto: 
John  C.  Winston,  1959,  $3.50),  x  and  166  pp. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  scholars,  G  defends  the  thesis  that  Matthew 
the  apostle  was  the  author  of  the  first  canonical  Gospel.  Among  the  eight  con¬ 
siderations  in  support  of  this  view  are  the  ancient  tradition,  the  Papias  testi¬ 
mony,  the  Isaiah  background  and  the  course  the  prophet  took  so  effectively  in  a 
similar  situation,  the  Greek  regard  for  authors  (they  demanded  authorship  even 
for  a  poem  two  lines  long)  and  the  tax-collector  touches. 

P.  Nepper-Christensen,  Das'  Matthdusevangelium,  ein  judenchristlichcs  Evan- 
gcliinnf,  Acta  Theologica  Danica  I  (Aarhus:  Universitetsforlaget,  1958,  25  kr.), 

231  pp. 

Written  as  a  doctorate  thesis,  this  work  is  published  as  the  first  volume  of  the 
Acta  Theologica  Danica.  The  author  expresses  special  gratitude  to  Prof.  J. 
Munck.  After  reviewing  the  present  state  of  the  question  the  writer  studies  the 
oldest  tradition,  the  language  (was  the  work  originally  written  in  Greeks),  the 
concept  of  fulfillment,  typology,  the  Jewish  outlook.  And  he  concludes  that  the 
evidence  does  not  support  the  thesis  that  Matthew  wrote  for  Jews  or  Jewish 
Christians. 

A.  O’Rahilly,  Gospel  Meditations  (Baltimore:  Helicon  Press,  1958,  $4.00), 
xvi  and  286  pp. 

A  former  President  of  University  College,  Cork,  distinguished  in  various 
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scientific  and  sociological  fields,  Alfred  O’Rahilly  during  all  his  busy  career  j 
continued  to  devote  study  to  the  Gospels,  and  one  is  not  surprised  that  following  | 
his  ordination  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  1955  the  fruits  of  his  Scriptural 
studies  should  appear.  In  the  present  book  he  has  composed  100  brief  medita¬ 
tions  on  various  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  presentation  is,  of  couise, ; 
devotional,  but  one  can  detect  the  influence  of  his  scholarship  as  shown  in  The 
Family  of  Bethany  and  his  investigations  of  the  Turin  Shroud.  In  the  preface 
Rev.  Martin  D’Arcy,  S.J.,  observes  that  Dr.  O’Rahilly  uses  “historical  and, 
exegetical  scholarship  to  make  the  Gospel  text  speak  its  own  message.” 

P.  Paul-Marie  de  la  Croix,  O.C.D.,  L’Evangile  de  Jean  et  son  temoignage 
spirituel  (Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1959,  195  Bel.  fr.),  590  pp. 

This  work,  by  the  author  of  the  popular  VAncien  Testament,  source  de  vie 
spirituelle,  is  not  simply  a  devotional  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but: 
rather  a  meditative  presentation  of  the  theology  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.  It; 
draws  freely  upon  the  Apocalypse  and  1  John  as  well  as  the  Gospel.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Evangelist  and  the  Gospel  itself,  the  author  develops  the  theology 
of  the  Word,  Christ  the  life  and  the  light,  the  Holy  Spirit,  faith,  sacrifice 
and  other  themes. 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Christ  of  the  Earliest  Christians  (Richmond:  John  Knox 
Press,  1959,  $3.00),  163  pp. 

This  synthesis  of  early  Christology  is  a  more  popular  adaptation  of  the  author’s 
doctoral  dissertation  at  Edinburgh.  R  finds  the  first  Christian  response  to  the 
question,  “What  do  you  think  of  the  Christ?”  in  the  sermons  recorded  in  Acts. 
He  then  goes  on  to  analyze  the  Christology  of  the  early  Church  in  these  j 
sermons,  which,  he  finds,  contain  the  elements  of  the  complex  Christology  devel¬ 
oped  throughout  the  NT.  Professor  J.  S.  Stewart  of  Edinburgh  has  contributed 
a  foreword  to  the  volume. 

H.  H.  Straton,  A  Guide  to  the  Parables  of  Jesus  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Eerdmans,  1959,  $3.50),  198  pp. 

Dr.  Straton’s  exposition  of  the  parables  is  directed-  toward  the  average  reader. 
He  seeks  to  provide  both  an  explanation  of  the  parables  in  their  historical 
setting  and  a  present-day  application  of  them.  Besides  dealing  with  each  parable 
singly,  he  devotes  chapters  to  “Parables  and  Their  Meaning”  and  “Preaching 
and  Teaching  Parables.” 

B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  The  Authorised  Version 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  and  a  new  Introduction  by  Adam  Fox  (London: 
James  Clarke,  1958,  18  s.  6  d.),  xcvii  and  307  pp. 

Bishop  Westcott’s  commentary,  which  first  appeared  in  1880,  has  been  re-( 
printed  in  a  single  volume ;  nine  pages  of  introduction  have  been  added  by  Adam 
Fox,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  who  briefly  surveys  the  literature  of  the 
intervening  years  and  evaluates  the  permanent  value  of  W’s  work.  The  com¬ 
mentary  “is  first  and  foremost  for  the  student  and  the  preacher  who  desires  to 
give  more  depth  to  his  religion,  his  meditation  and  his  prayers.” 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

M.  Barth,  The  Broken  Wall.  A  Study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (Chi¬ 
cago — Philadelphia — Los  Angeles:  Judson  Press,  1959,  $3.50),  272  pp. 

Son  of  the  famous  Karl  Barth,  Dr.  Markus  Barth,  associate  professor  of  NT 
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in  the  Federated  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  explains  the 
actuality  and  incisiveness  of  the  message  and  character  of  Ephesians  for  present 
day  Christians.  After  an  introductory  chapter  pointing  out  the  puzzling  char¬ 
acter  of  the  letter,  he  considers  the  groundlaying  work  of  God,  the  gathering  of 
God’s  people  and  the  equipping  of  God’s  people.  In  the  author’s  words,  “This 
is  a  study  book  for  evangelism.” 

L.  Cerfaux,  Christ  in  the  Theology  of  St.  Paul,  trans.  G.  Webb  and  A.  Walker 
(New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1959,  $7.80),  560  pp. 

The  original  of  this  work  was  published  in  1951  by  Editions  du  Cerf.  From 
the  letters  of  the  Apostle  Canon  Cerfaux  attempts  to  show  the  progression  of 
his  thought  which  developed  in  three  successive  syntheses,  which  may  be  en¬ 
titled:  Christ  the  Savior;  the  Gift  of  Christ;  the  Mystery  of  Christ.  “The 
letters  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  even  the  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  are 
dominated  by  the  thought  of  the  second  coming  and  the  resurrection.  In  the 
greater  epistles,  including  1  Corinthians,  we  find  him  discussing  Christian 
justice,  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  problem  of  charismatic  gifts, 
and  offering  perhaps  a  more  mystic  conception  of  the  Christian  life.  In  the 
captivity  epistles  we  find  Paul’s  exposition  of  the  mystery  of  Christ.” 

L.  Cerfaux,  The  Church  in  the  Theology  of  St.  Paul,  trans.  G.  Webb  and  A. 
Walker  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1959,  $6.50),  iv  and  419  pp. 

In  Paul’s  theology  of  the  Church  Canon  Cerfaux  discovers  three  strands.  The 
first,  rooted  in  the  OT,  adapts  to  the  Christian  Messianic  people  formulas  which 
Jewish  theology  had  applied  to  Israel.  The  second  strand  embraces  Christian 
experience  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  including  revelation  and  the  mystic  life. 
The  third  strand  is  the  tendency  to  idealize  the  Church,  much  as  the  Jewish 
apocalypses  had  done,  lifting  it  onto  a  celestial  plane.  The  original  French  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  appeared  in  1947. 

Christianity  according  to  St.  Paul,  A  Course  of  Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel 
of  Pusey  House,  Oxford  (London:  Mowbray,  1959,  3  s.  6  d.),  59  pp. 

This  is  a  series  of  eight  popular  sermons,  by  different  preachers,  on  themes 
from  the  theology  of  St.  Paul.  The  themes  are:  original  righteousness,  original 
sin,  salvation,  justification,  sanctification,  predestination,  incorporation  and 
glorification. 

J.  T.  Hudson.  The  Pauline  Epistles.  Their  Meaning  and  Message  (London: 
James  Clarke,  1958,  21  s.),  326  pp. 

The  volume  offers  a  brief  introduction  to  the  individual  letters,  then  a  chapter 
on  Paul’s  theology,  and  finally  the  translation.  What  would  ordinarily  be  done 
by  the  commentary  is  here  accomplished  to  a  lesser  degree  by  the  few, 
brief  footnotes  and  chiefly  by  a  paraphrase  of  the  Apostle’s  text.  In  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  each  page  is  divided  into  two  columns;  the  one  on  the  left 
provides  a  thought  analysis  and  paraphrase,  while  the  one  on  the  right  contains 
s  a  modern  translation  into  which  bracketed  words  and  phrases  have  been  inserted 
to  clarify  the  sense. 

A.  T.  Kassing,  Die  Kirclie  und  Maria.  I  hr  I  erhaltnis  itn  12.  Kapitcl  dcr 
Apokalypse  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos-\  erlag,  1958,  DM  22.50),  178  pp. 

Based  on  a  dissertation  presented  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  this  work 
seeks  a  NT  answer  to  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  Mary  and  the 
Church.  The  author  provides  a  thorough  exegesis  of  Apoc  12  and  a  study  of  the 
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biblical  background  and  parallels  of  the  passage.  He  interprets  the  text  as 
primarily  ecclesiological,  but  also  as  Mariological  in  a  subordinate  sense. 

J.  Knox,  Philemon  Among  the  Letters  of  Paul.  A  New  View  of  Its  Place  and 
Importance  (revised  ed. ;  New  York — Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1959,  $2.00), 

110  pp. 

The  first  edition  of  John  Knox’s  Philemon  appeared  in  1935.  The  work  seeks 
to  show  “that  there  is  sound  reason  for  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  position  of 
importance  achieved  eventually  in  the  Christianity  of  Asia  by  the  former  slave 
Onesimus  which  accounts  for  the  inclusion  of  Philemon  in  the  primitive  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  pauline  letters.”  For  the  present  revision  the  author  has  rewritten 
parts  of  the  book,  brought  many  of  the  notes  up  to  date  and  incorporated  NT 
citations  from  the  RSV. 

P.  Prigent,  Apocalypse  12,  Histoire  de  V  exegese ,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
der  biblischen  Exegese  2  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1959,  DM  17),  vi  and 
154  pp. 

The  author  of  this  monograph  studies  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of 
Apoc  12  from  the  first  patristic  commentators  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
work  is  neither  a  selective  synthesis  of  the  high  points  of  exegesis  nor  a  mere 
catalogue  of  commentators ;  rather,  it  is  a  chronological  survey  of  interpretations 
guided  by  major  themes,  influences  and  relationships  among  the  commentators. 
As  a  conclusion  the  author  sketches  his  own  proposals  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage. 

G.  Ricciotti,  Paolo  Apostolo.  Biografia  con  Introduzione  Critica  (Milan: 
Mondadori,  1958),  544  pp. 

- ,  Gli  Atti  degli  Apostoli.  Le  Lettere  di  San  Paolo.  Tradizione  e 

commento,  690  pp.  (both  vols.  together,  14,000  Lire). 

These  two  de  luxe  volumes  contain  Canon  Ricciotti’s  studies  on  St.  Paul, 
which  are  here  published  with  minor  revisions.  In  sketching  the  background, 
the  author  has  frequently  referred  to  his  works  on  the  history  of  Israel  and  the 
life  of  Christ.  Appealing  to  a  wide  audience,  the  author  gives  a  brief  bibli¬ 
ography  and  dispenses  with  extended  footnotes.  In  addition,  the  illustrations 
have  been  improved  (some  are  in  color)  and  include  not  only  archaeological  and 
geographical  matters  but  also  paintings  by  the  great  masters.  Each  volume  has 
forty-four  illustrations ;  Paolo  Apostolo  has  in  addition  five  maps. 

H.  Schlier,  Der  Brief  an  die  Epheser.  Ein  Kommentar  (2nd  ed.  revised; 
Diisseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1958,  cloth  DM  34.50),  315  pp. 

The  present  edition  reproduces  substantially  that  of  1957  in  pagination,  notes 
and  bibliography.  Among  the  seven  excursuses  those  of  greater  interest  concern 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  pleroma,  gnosis  and  Hieros  Gamos.  An  author  index 
would  be  helpful,  but  indexes  are  provided  for  the  excursuses,  Greek  words  and 
subj  ects. 

H.-J.  Schoeps,  Paulus.  Die  Theologie  des  Apostels  im  Lichte  der  Jiidischen 
Religions  geschichte  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1959,  paper  DM  28,  cloth  32), 
xii  and  324  pp. 

After  setting  forth  the  problem  and  the  present  state  of  Pauline  studies,  S 
examines  the  sources  for  Paul’s  thought  and  considers  the  relation  of  the  Apostle 
to  Jesus,  the  early  community  and  to  the  Judaizers.  Then  follow  chapters  on 
Pauline  eschatology,  soteriology,  the  Law  and  Heilsgeschichte.  In  the  final  chap- 
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ter  the  author  concludes  that  Paul's  faith  resulted  from  many  misunderstandings 
of  Judaism.  He  then  outlines  the  history  of  Pauline  interpretation  and  considers 
the  problem  of  the  Law  as  it  would  be  solved  within  Judaism. 

R.  P.  Shedd,  Man  in  Community.  A  Study  of  St.  Paul's  Application  of  Old 
Testament  and  Early  Jewish  Conceptions  of  Human  Solidarity  (London: 
Epworth;  Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1958,  $7.50),  xiii  and  209  pp. 

This  study  of  solidarity  in  St.  Paul  was  originally  presented  as  a  dissertation 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  direction  of  J.  S.  Stewart  and  W. 
Manson.  Successive  chapters  deal  with  the  OT  and  early  Jewish  conceptions 
of  solidarity,  Paul’s  relationship  to  these  and  the  solidarity  of  the  new  humanity 
in  Christ.  The  author  concludes  that  Paul’s  doctrines  are  intelligible  only  in 
the  framework  of  Hebrew  conceptions,  not  of  Hellenistic  thought. 

A.  M.  Stibbs,  The  First  Epistle  General  of  Peter.  A  Commentary,  with  an 
Introduction  by  A.  F.  Walls,  The  Tyndale  New  Testament  Commentaries 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1959,  $3.00),  192  pp. 

The  commentary  seeks  to  bring  out  the  Epistle’s  ‘'divinely-inspired  message 
for  Christians  of  every  time  and  place.”  The  fifty-five-page  introduction  sum¬ 
marizes  and  evaluates  recent  studies,  usually  adopting  conservative  positions: 
Peter  the  apostle  is  the  author  and  was  assisted  by  his  scribe  Silvanus;  the 
letter  was  written  during  the  Neronian  persecution;  the  prominence  of  baptism 
does  not  mean  that  the  letter  is  in  part  a  sermon  or  an  excerpt  from  the  liturgy 
of  the  sacrament. 

F.  C.  Synge,  Hebrews  and  the  Scriptures  (London:  S  P  C  K,  1959,  7  s.  6  d.), 
vii  and  64  pp. 

In  this  monograph,  Canon  Synge,  Principal  of  Christchurch  College,  New 
Zealand,  examines  the  principles  which  control  Hebrews’  use  of  the  OT.  His 
study  forms  almost  a  brief  commentary  on  the  Epistle.  The  questions  of  the 
date  and  addressees  of  Hebrews  are  also  discussed  (about  A.D.  55,  to  Jews 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  Christians).  For  the  author  of  Hebrews  the  O  i  is  a 
book  of  promise  and  Christ  is  the  Heavenly  Companion  of  the  Scriptures. 

E.  Tiiurneysen,  La  Foi  et  les  oeuvres.  C ommcntaire  de  VLpitre  de  Jacques, 
trans.  C.  Pittet  (Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1959,  paper  7.50, 
cloth  10.50  Sw.  fr.),  185  pp. 

This  commentary  is  based  upon  a  course  of  sermons  delivered  by  the  author 
in  1940-41.  Dr.  Thurneysen  is  professor  at  the  Lniversity  and  pastor  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Basel.  The  commentary  proceeds  verse  by  verse  and  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  theological,  not  critical.  I  he  author  discovers  in  James  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  preached  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  James,  in  terms  of  the 
Christian’s  daily  combat  with  “trials.” 

S.  Zedda,  S.J.,  Prima  Lettura  di  San  Paolo,  Vol.  I:  Introduzione,  Lettere  della 
Prigonia  (2nd  ed. ;  Torino:  Tecnograph,  1957),  219  pp.;  \  ol.  II:  Lettere  ai 
Tessalonicesi,  Prima  ai  Corinti,  Galati ,  Romani  (1958),  323  pp. 

The  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  Chieri  writes  for  seminarians  and 
educated  laymen  a  brief,  reliable  guide  to  the  background  and  theology  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  The  entire  text  is  printed,  not  consecutively,  but  with  com¬ 
mentary  inserted  by  way  of  paraphrase.  A  concise  introduction  precedes  each 
Epistle,  explanatory  notes  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  five  biiei  studies 
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of  important  theological  themes  are  interspersed  in  each  volume.  Vol.  I  initiates 
the  reader  to  Acts  and  the  life  of  Paul,  followed  by  text  and  paraphrase  of  the 
Captivity  Epistles.  Vol.  II  presents  introductory  material,  text  and  paraphrase 
of  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  1  Corinthians  and  Romans.  A  third  volume 
will  complete  the  Pauline  writings. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  A  Study  Document  issued  by  The  Special 
Commission  on  Baptism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh:  Saint  Andrew 
Press,  1958,  10  s.  6  d.),  69  pp. 

This  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  antecedents  of  Christian  baptism,  its  role 
in  the  NT,  the  apostolic  theology  of  baptism,  the  biblical  arguments  for  infant 
baptism,  and  finally  the  elements  of  a  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism. 
The  statement  is  the  work  of  a  commission  under  the  leadership  of  T.  F.  Tor¬ 
rance  and  J.  Heron.  Following  its  exposition  of  baptism,  the  commission  states 
its  principles  of  biblical  interpretation. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  The  Defence  of  the  Gospel  in  the  New  Testament,  Pathway  Books 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1959,  $1.50),  105  pp. 

The  five  chapters  of  this  book  are  the  Calvin  Foundation  Lectures  at  Grand 
Rapids,  1958.  They  constitute  an  apologetic  for  Christianity  based  upon  the 
NT.  The  author  discusses  the  confrontation  of  the  gospel  with  Judaism,  pagan¬ 
ism,  the  Roman  Empire  and  pseudo-Christianity;  finally,  he  presents  the 
finality  of  Christianity  as  it  is  brought  out  in  Hebrews  and  in  John. 

H.  F.  von  Campenhausen  and  H.  Bornkamm,  Bindung  und  Freiheit  in  der 
Ordnung  der  Kirche,  Sammlung  gemeinverstandlicher  Vortrage  und  Schriften 
aus  dem  Gebiet  der  Theologie  und  Religionsgeschichte  222-223  (Tubingen; 
Mohr-Siebeck,  1959,  DM  3.80),  48  pp. 

This  brochure  contains  the  text  of  two  related  lectures:  “Das  Problem 
der  Ordnung  im  Urchristentum  und  in  der  alten  Kirche”  by  von  Campenhausen, 
and  “Bindung  und  Freiheit  in  der  Ordnung  der  Kirche  nach  reformatorischer 
Anschauung”  by  Bornkamm.  Together  they  provide  a  history  of  the  nature  of 
order  and  authority  in  the  Church  from  NT  times  through  the  Reformation. 

W.  Dantine,  Die  G ere chtma chung  des  Gottlosen.  Eine  dogmatische  Untersuch- 
ung  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1959,  DM  9.80),  144  pp. 

The  doctrine  of  the  justificatio  impii,  as  Luther  pointed  out,  is  the  central 
and  principal  article  of  evangelical  faith.  It  must  be  understood,  not  in  isolation, 
as  it  has  so  often  been  treated,  but  in  its  relationships  with  the  whole  of  theology. 
To  explain  the  doctrine  in  this  manner,  the  author  of  this  volume  studies 
justification  in  Lutheran  and  Catholic  theology,  in  its  scriptural  origins  and 
in  the  whole  complex  of  faith. 

J.  G.  Davies,  He  Ascended  into  Heaven.  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Doctrine, 
Bampton  Lectures  1958  (New  York:  Association  Press,  1958,  $4.75),  224  pp. 

Dr.  Davies,  Senior  Lecturer  in  Theology  in  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
England,  and  author  of  several  works  on  the  early  Church,  supplies  for  a 
notable  lack  in  English  publications  with  his  study  of  the  Ascension  as  an 
article  of  Christian  belief.  He  deals  with  the  OT  prefigurement,  the  evidence 
of  the  NT,  and  finally  the  history  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Church  down  through 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  patristic  homilies. 
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The  lectures  are  supplemented  with  a  bibliography  and  a  number  of  tables, 
additional  notes  and  indexes. 

A.  Hamman,  O.F.M.,  La  Priere.  I.  Le  Nouveau  Testament,  Bibliotheque  de 
Theologie  (Tournai — New  York:  Desclee  et  Cie.,  1959,  $5.00),  484  pp. 

Editor  of  the  supplement  to  the  Migne  Latin  collection  and  author  of  numerous 
works  of  theology,  Pere  Hamman  aims  in  this  volume  to  fill  a  gap  in  theological 
literature  with  a  detailed  study  of  prayer  in  the  NT.  In  successive  sections  of 
the  work  he  examines  prayer  in  the  OT,  in  the  Synoptics,  in  the  apostolic 
community,  in  St.  Paul  and  in  the  Johannine  books.  The  viewpoint  is  strictly 
theological  rather  than  “devotional”;  following  biblical  usage,  the  author  ex¬ 
amines  both  private  and  liturgical  prayer  without  attempting  to  dissociate  them 
for  the  sake  of  analysis.  NT  prayer,  he  concludes,  is  characterized  by  four 
aspects:  ecclesiale,  existential,  Eucharistic  and  eschatological. 

K.  Heim,  Jesus  the  Lord.  The  Sovereign  Authority  of  Jesus  and  God’s  Revela¬ 
tion  in  Christ,  trans.  D.  H.  van  Daalen  (Edinburgh — London:  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
1959,  18  s.),  x  and  192  pp. 

- ,  Jesus  the  World's  Perfecter.  The  Atonement  and  the  Renewal  of 

the  World,  trans.  D.  H.  van  Daalen  (1959,  21  s.),  xii  and  234  pp. 

These  two  volumes  are  translated  from  the  fourth  and  third  editions  of  works 
by  Prof.  Karl  Heim  of  Tubingen  in  the  series  Der  evangelische  Glaube  und 
das  Denken  der  Gegenzvart:  Grundzuge  einer  christlichen  Lebensanschauung . 
Both  books  were  written  and  re-edited  with  a  view  to  providing  for  contempo¬ 
rary  readers  a  personal  confrontation  with  Jesus  and  His  teachings.  In  Jesus 
the  Lord  the  author  discusses  the  human  need  of  a  foundation  of  life,  Christ’s 
authority  to  fulfill  this  need,  the  effects  of  original  sin  and  God’s  revelation  in 
Jesus.  The  second  work  deals  with  the  redemption,  eschatology  and  the  Church. 

M.  D.  Hooker,  Jesus  and  the  Servant.  The  Influence  of  the  Servant  Concept  of 
Deutero-Isaiah  in  the  New  Testament  (London:  S  P  C  K,  1959,  27  s.  6  d.), 

xiii  and  230  pp. 

In  this  doctoral  dissertation  presented  at  the  University  of  Bristol,  Miss 
Hooker  undertakes  a  complete  investigation  of  the  role  of  the  Servant  Songs 
in  the  NT.  For  that  purpose  she  studies  the  interpretation  of  the  Songs  in 
Deutero-Isaiah,  the  passages  that  possibly  refer  to  them  in  the  Synoptics  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  NT,  and  the  concept  of  suffering  in  early  Christian  and  Jewish 
thought.  Her  conclusion  is  that  the  evidence  does  not  show  that  the  Servant 
Songs  occupied  any  prominent  position  in  the  thought  of  Jesus  or  of  the  early 
Church.  In  his  foreword  to  the  book,  C.  K.  Barrett  believes  that  the  author  “has 
made  out  her  main  point.” 

O.  Karrer,  Biblischc  Meditationen  (Munich:  Ars  Sacra  Joseph  Muller,  1(>58, 
DM  11.80),  286  pp. 

In  this  series  of  reflections  on  NT  themes,  Otto  Karrer,  author  ot  a  well- 
known  modern  German  translation  of  the  NT,  seeks  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  biblical  theology  and  devotional  commentary.  Around  such  themes  as 
the  Savior,  the  Lord  and  the  disciples,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church,  the  Eucharist 
and  many  others,  he  groups  his  observations  on  passages  Irom  the  entire  N  1 . 
The  “meditations”  are  prefaced  with  a  chapter  on  the  use  of  Holy  Scriptuie 
in  the  Church. 
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G.  Koch,  Die  Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi,  Beitrage  zur  historischen  Theologie 
27  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1959,  DM  29.40),  338  pp. 

The  central  problem  of  modern  theology  and  the  focal  point  of  modern  faith 
is  the  Resurrection,  so  much  so,  according  to  Dr.  Koch,  that  theology  must 
become  a  tlieologia  resurrection is  if  it  is  to  be  really  meaningful.  This  work  is 
an  attempt  to  provide  such  a  theology.  The  author  treats  in  the  four  parts 
of  the  book:  the  Easter  message  of  the  NT,  the  understanding  of  Easter  in 
recent  theology  (Schleiermacher,  Herrmann,  Kahler,  Barth,  Bultmann),  the 
reality  of  the  Easter  event,  and  the  truth  of  the  Easter  faith. 

W.  Marxsen,  Der  “Fruhkatholizismus”  ini  Neuen  Testament,  Biblische  Studien 
21  (Neukirchen  Kreis  Moers:  Verlag  der  Buchhandlung  des  Erziehungsvereins, 
1958,  DM  4),  75  pp. 

The  author  of  this  monograph  seeks  to  throw  new  light  on  the  problem  of  the 
multiplicity  of  present-day  churches  by  a  study  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in 
the  NT.  To  that  end  he  presents  an  analysis  of  three  passages  and  three 
principles:  Scripture  alone,  2  Pt  1:19-21;  faith  alone,  Jas  2:14-26;  the  rock 
of  the  Church,  Mt  16:13-20.  The  bond  of  Christian  unity  is  the  NT;  the 
obstacle  to  its  realization  is  the  “canonization”  of  the  particular  traditions  of 
individual  confessions. 

K.  H.  Schelkle,  Die  Mutter  des  Erldsers.  litre  biblische  Gestalt,  “Die  Welt 
der  Bibel”  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos- Verlag,  1958,  DM  4.80),  96  pp. 

This  monograph  seeks  to  portray  Mary  in  her  role  in  the  divine  plan  of 
salvation  from  the  evidence  of  the  NT.  Mary’s  participation  in  the  Passion  of 
her  Son,  according  to  the  author,  effected  by  her  obedience,  was  a  participation 
in  the  work  of  salvation.  This  is  the  third  volume  in  a  series  of  “Kleinkom- 
mentare  zur  Heiligen  Schrift,”  designed  to  furnish  a  popular  introduction  to 
the  world  of  the  Bible,  its  meaning  and  its  theological  significance. 

H.  E.  W.  Turner,  The  Meaning  of  the  Cross  (London:  Mowbray,  1959, 
8  s.  6  d.),  102  pp. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  Van  Mildert  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Durham,  England.  His  present  book  continues  into  more  recent 
times  the  study  begun  in  The  Patristic  Doctrine  of  Redemption.  In  seeking  to 
impart  an  understanding  of  the  Atonement,  he  explains  and  evaluates  the 
juridical,  ethical,  psychological  and  personal  theories  and  then  sets  forth  “The 
Cosmic  Significance  of  the  Cross.” 

G.  D.  Yarnold,  Risen  Indeed.  Studies  in  the  Lord’s  Resurrection  (London — 
New  York — Toronto:  Oxford,  1959,  $2.25),  134  pp. 

Dr.  Yarnold  characterizes  his  exposition  of  the  Resurrection  as  “theological 
rather  than  critical,  devotional  rather  than  apologetic.”  Individual  chapters 
consist  of  explanations  of  the  NT  texts  on  the  empty  tomb,  the  appearances  and 
the  Ascension.  In  a  series  of  six  appendices  the  author  treats  briefly  some 
special  problems  of  a  critical  nature. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

F.  F.  Bruce,  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the  Qumran  Texts  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Eerdmans,  1959,  $2.50),  82  pp. 

The  substance  of  this  book  was  originally  delivered  as  a  series  of  lectures  in 
several  Dutch  universities.  Rylands  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  at  Man- 
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Chester,  Dr.  Bruce  is  also  the  author  of  Second  Thoughts  on  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  In  the  present  monograph  he  sketches  the  principles  of  biblical  interpre¬ 
tation  at  work  in  the  Qumran  commentaries  and  other  scrolls,  devotes  special 
attention  to  relationships  between  Qumran  and  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  comparing  Qumran  and  NT  interpretation  of  the  OT. 

F.  J.  Doelger,  Lumen  Christi,  trans.  M.  Zemb  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf.  1958 

570  fr.),  119  pp. 

First  published  in  1936  in  Antike  und  Christentum  V,  this  monograph  is  an 
historical  study  of  the  light  symbolism  in  pagan  antiquity  and  in  the  Christian 
liturgy.  Patristic  references,  liturgical  hymns  and  archaeological  remains  are 
the  sources  of  this  investigation. 

I.  Epstein,  Judaism.  A  Historical  Presentation,  Pelican  Books  A440  (Balti¬ 
more:  Penguin  Books,  1959,  $.95),  349  pp. 

Rabbi  Dr.  Isidore  Epstein,  Principal  of  Jews’  College,  London,  and  author 
of  many  works  on  Judaism,  here  traces  Jewish  thought  and  religion  through 
history  from  Abraham  to  contemporary  Israel.  The  author’s  personal  viewpoint 
is  the  traditional  one,  but  he  seeks  to  be  objective  in  assessing  the  role  of 
Judaism  in  civilization.  A  final  biblography  makes  numerous  suggestions  for 
further  reading. 

E.  Hennecke,  Neutestamentliche  Apokryphen  in  deutscher  Ubersetztung,  3rd 
ed.  revised,  ed.  W.  Schneemelcher,  vol.  I:  Evangelien  (Tubingen:  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  1959,  paper  DM  19.60,  cloth  DM  24),  viii  and  377  pp. 

This  third  edition  of  Hennecke’s  classic  work  on  the  NT  apocrypha  is  in 
reality  a  new  work,  since  it  includes  a  section  on  the  recently  discovered  Gnostic 
material  (H.-C.  Puech)  and  much  reworking  in  the  light  of  recent  research. 
The  first  volume  contains  a  section  on  the  history  of  the  NT  canon,  translations 
with  commentaries  of  the  apocryphal  gospels,  and  other  extrabiblical  traditions 
about  Jesus.  The  second  volume,  which  will  contain  the  apocryphal  “apostolica,” 
is  promised  for  early  publication. 

N.  B.  Keyes,  Story  of  the  Bible  World  in  Map,  Word  and  Picture  (New  York 
— Maplewood,  N.  J. :  C.  S.  Hammond,  1959,  $5.95),  192  pp. 

The  story  and  the  background  of  the  Bible,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
photographs,  are  narrated  in  thirty  chapters  accompanied  by  thirty  maps  in 
color  in  which  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  relief,  and  migrations, 
campaigns  and  journeys  have  been  indicated  by  symbols  and  arrows.  Designed 
largely  for  Bible  classes,  the  text  provides  a  framework  within  which  the 
teacher  will  develop  the  theological  outlook  of  his  own  group.  For  that  reason 
the  volume  has  been  recommended  by  a  Catholic  priest,  a  Protestant  minister 
and  a  Jewish  rabbi.  The  maps  and  texts  are  indexed  for  both  Catholic  (Douai) 
and  Protestant  (King  James)  spellings. 

C.  Roth,  The  Historical  Background  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  1959,  $4.75),  viii  and  87  pp. 

In  this  monograph,  Prof.  Roth  of  Oxford  argues  on  historical  grounds  that 
the  Qumran  sect  was  identical  with  the  Zealots,  that  much  of  the  scroll 
literature  deals  with  the  Jewish  Revolt  of  A.D.  66,  and  that  the  Teacher  of 
Righteousness  was  either  Menahem  ben  Judah  or  Eleazar  ben  Jair,  depending 
upon  whether  or  not  he  was  killed  by  his  enemies.  In  a  series  of  additional  notes, 
the  author  discusses  particular  historical  and  exegetical  problems. 
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J.  Weiss,  Earliest  Christianity.  A  History  of  the  Period  A.D.  30-150,  Eng. 
trans.  ed.  with  a  new  introduction  and  bibliography  by  F.  C.  Grant,  2  vols., 
Harper  Torchbooks  53  and  54  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1959,  $1.95 
and  $2.25),  xxx  and  870  (395  4"  475)  pp. 

This  English  translation  of  Weiss’  famous  Das  Urchristentum  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1937  as  The  History  of  Primitive  Christianity.  The  present  editor,  Dr. 

F.  C.  Grant,  was  one  of  the  four  original  translators.  For  the  Torchbook 
edition  he  has  added  an  evaluation  of  the  work  of  Johannes  Weiss  and  has 
brought  the  bibliography  up  to  date.  The  last  three  chapters  of  the  work  were 
written  by  Rudolf  Knopf  after  the  death  of  Weiss.  Das  Urchristentum  was  the 
culmination  of  Weiss’  work,  a  sweeping  book  in  which  he  surveyed  the  primitive 
community,  the  Gentile  mission,  Paul  the  Christian  and  theologian,  and  the 
beginnings  and  early  development  of  the  Church. 

D.  J.  Wiseman,  Illustrations  from  Biblical  Archaeology  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Eerdmans,  1958,  $3.50),  112  pp. 

Assistant  Keeper,  Department  of  Western  Asiatic  Antiquities,  the  British 
Museum,  editor  of  the  journal  Iraq  and  author  of  works  on  archaeology  and 
the  OT,  Mr.  Wiseman  here  offers  the  non-specialist  reader  a  copiously 
illustrated  survey  of  the  field  of  biblical  archaeology.  The  different  sections  of 
the  book  deal  with  both  OT  and  NT  times  as  well  as  with  methodology.  In 
addition  to  the  text  and  the  117  illustrations,  there  is  an  extensive  bibliography 
of  works  in  English  on  all  aspects  covered  in  the  volume. 

ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

A.  Aeschimann,  Le  Prophete  Jeremie.  Commentaire  (Neuchatel — Paris: 
Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1959,  paper  9.50,  cloth  12.50  Sw.  fr.),  247  pp. 

A.  W.  Binder,  Biblical  Chant  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1959, 
$5.00),  125  pp.  A  textbook  of  cantillation. 

A  Catholic  Catechism  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1959,  paper  $1.25), 
428  pp.  An  American  edition  of  the  famous  German  catechism,  adapted  by 

G.  S.  Sloyan. 

F.  E.  Cranz,  An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Luther’s  Thought  on  Justice, 
Lazv,  and  Society,  Harvard  Theological  Studies  XIX,  issued  as  an  extra 
number  of  the  Harvard  Theological  Review  (Cambridge:  Harvard;  London: 
Oxford,  1959,  $2.50),  xviii  and  197  pp. 

The  Divine  Office  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1959,  cloth  $5.25, 
leather  $6.00),  xxxi  and  661  pp.  English  translation  of  Fr.  H.  Fleischmann’s 
German  Officium  Divinum  Parvum. 

R.  Guardini,  Prayers  from  Theology,  trans.  R.  Newnham  (New  York: 
Herder  and  Herder,  1959,  $1.50),  62  pp. 

HARPER  TORCHBOOKS/Cloister  Library  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1959).  Six  new  volumes  have  appeared  simultaneously: 

H.  J.  Rose,  Religion  in  Greece  and  Rome,  with  a  new  Introduction  by  the 
author,  TB  55  ($1.60),  xiv  and  312  pp.  This  single  volume  contains  both 
Ancient  Greek  Religion  and  Ancient  Roman  Religion. 

K.  Barth,  Dogmatics  in  Outline,  with  a  new  Foreword  by  the  author,  trans. 

G.  T.  Thompson,  TB  56  ($1.25),  155  pp. 
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J.  H.  Breasted,  Development  of  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt. 
Introduction  by  J.  A.  Wilson,  TB  57  ($1.95),  xxvi  and  379  pp. 

E.  Conze,  Buddhism:  Its  Essence  and  Development,  with  a  Preface  bv  \ 
Waley,  TB  58  ($1.35),  231  pp. 

O.  B.  Frothingham,  Transcendentalism  in  New  England.  A  History, 
Introduction  by  S.  E.  Ahlstrom,  TB  59  ($1.75),  xxx  and  386  pp. 

A.  Huxley,  The  Devils  of  Loudun,  TB  60  ($1.75),  340  pp. 

A.  Lazzarini,  Pope  John  XXIII.  A  Life  of  the  New  Pope  (New  York: 
Herder  and  Herder,  1959,  $3.25),  vi  and  145  pp. ;  25  photographs. 

N.  M.  Luyten,  A.  Portmann,  K.  Jaspers,  K.  Barth,  Immortalite,  trails. 
H.  Naef  (Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1958,  4  Sw.  fr.),  71  pp. 
A  Catholic  theologian,  a  biologist,  a  philosopher  and  a  Protestant  theologian 
discuss  the  problem  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

K.  Marx,  A  World  Without  Jews,  with  an  Introduction  by  D.  D.  Runes 
(New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1959,  $2.75),  xii  and  51  pp. 

A.  Neher,  Moses  and  the  Vocation  of  the  Jewish  People,  Men  of  Wisdom  7, 
trans.  I.  Marinoff  (New  York:  Harper  Torchbooks,  1959,  $1.35),  191  pp. ;  92 

illustrations. 

The  New  Testament  in  Modern  English,  trans.  J.  B.  Phillips  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1958,  $6.00),  xiv  and  575  pp. ;  5  maps. 

P.  Nordhues,  Der  Kirclienbegriff  des  Louis  de  Thomassin  in  seinen  dogma- 
tisclien  Zusammcnhangen  und  in  seiner  lebensmdssigcn  Bedeutung,  Erfurter 
Theologische  Studien  4  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno-Yerlag,  1958,  DM  19),  xviii  and 
250  pp. 

G.  Ricciotti,  The  Age  of  Martyrs.  Christianity  from  Diocletian  to  Constan¬ 
tine,  trans.  A.  Bull,  C.R.L.  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1959,  $4.95),  viii  and  305  pp. 

H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Changing  Pattern  of  Old  Testament  Studies  (London: 
Epworth  Press,  1959,  2  s.  6  d.),  31  pp. 

La  Saintc  Bible  traduite  en  franqais  sous  la  direction  de  l’Lcole  Biblique  de 
Jerusalem  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf,  1958-59).  The  second,  completely  revised 
edition  of  the  Jerusalem  Bible  in  fascicles.  The  following  OT  volumes  have 
appeared  recently,  each  with  introduction,  translation  and  notes: 

Les  N ombres,  H.  Cazelles,  P.S.S.  (1958,  600  fr.),  157  pp.,  map. 

Le  Livre  de  Josue,  F.-M.  Abel,  O.P.,  and  M.  Du  Buit,  O.P.  (1958,  470  fr.), 
Ill  pp.,  map. 

Judith,  Esther,  A.  Barucq,  S.D.B.  (1959,  n.p.),  137  pp. 

L.  Scheffczyk,  Das  Mariengeheimnis  in  Frommigkeit  und  Lehre  der 
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